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XXXI — (a) Eampart and moat between Bengal and Kantaduar, District Bangpnr. 

(b) Mughal Fort at Kedderpur or Narayanganj. 

(c) Mughal Fort at Idrakpur or Munshiganj, gun bastion. 

(d) Mam shrine of Kamakhya, plinth moulding and dado. 

XXXII.— (a) Yamuna from the foot of the left door-jamb, Dah I^arbatiya, District Darrang. 

{h) Ganga from the foot of the right dooi-jamb, Dah Parbatiya, Distriot Darrang. 

(c) Stone door-frame of Siva temple at Dah Parbatiya near Tespnr, District 

Darrang 

(d) Pillar of the early Gupta type m Planters’ Club at Tezpu*. 

XXXIII.— (o) Mahabalipuram : Arjima’s penance, before repair. 

(h) Mahabalipuram : Arjuna’s penance, after repair. 

(c) Mahabalipuram : Arjuna’s penance, detail of figure holding a coraneopia. 

(d) Mahabalipuram : Arjuna’s penance, detail of the penitent cat. 

XXXIV. — (a) Seated Buddha found in a relic chamber of the Dhammayasika Pagoda, 
Pagan. 

(h) A subsidiary temple on the platform of the Dhammayazika Pagoda, Pagan, 
(c) Terracotta votive tablet found in the excavation at a mound near Kinmun- 
gyon Village, Hmawza, Old Pfome. 
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Plate XXXIV—conirf. 

(d) Terracotta plaque found in the excavation at a mound near Kmmungyon 

Village, Hmawza, Old Prome. 

(e) Seated Buddha flanked by a disciple (frament only) found at Hmawza, Old 

Prome. 

(/) Seated Buddha (headless) found at Hmawza, Old Prome. 

(^) Seated Buddha flanked by a disciple (fragment only) fooud at Hmawza, Old 
Prome. 

(h) Seated Buddha found in a ruined temple near Ananda Pagoda, Pagan. 

„ XXXV. — (a) Fragments of door-jambs recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Ehiohing, 

Mayurbhanj. 

(b) Female figure with child recovered from Khandiya Deul, Khiching. 

(c) A naga recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Khiching. 

(d) Three female figures, recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Khiching. 

(e) Siva Nataraja from Khiching. 

„ XXXVI.— (a) Samath, bronze casket with domical bd. 

(b) Sarnath, Buddhist monk’s bottle of bronze. 

(c) Image of Brahma from Java. 

(d) Sun inaage in a niche from Bhumara. Gupta period. 

(e) Siva Nataraja from Chittagong, Bengal. 

„ XXXVII. — (a) Chaturmuhha linga from Java : figure of Suiya. 

(b) Chaturmukha linga from Java : figure of Vishnu. 

(c) Chaturmukha linga from Java : figure of Brahma. 

' (d) Chaturmukha linga from Java : figure of Siva. 

„ XXXVIII. — (a) Siva Nataraja from Southern India. 

(b) Garuda from Panchasara near Bampal, District Dacca. 

(c) Garuda from Lhasa, Tibet. 

(d) Coins of new type acqmred for the Indian Museum. 

(e) Coins of new type acquired for the Indian Museum. 

(/) Inscribed Lakshmi-Narayana from Mathura. Front. 

(g) Inscribed Lakshmi-Narayana from Mathura. Back. 

„ XXXIX. — (a) Avalokitesvara from Bandarbazar, District Sylhet. 

(6) Tnvikrama from Jora Deul, District Dacca. 

(c) i. Unidentified rehef, ii. An attempt to crush the Buddha. 

(d) 1 . The Temptation, u. Buddha with three mutilated persons. 

(e) A novel representation of the Bath of the Bodhisattva. 

„ XL* — (o) Image of Naga Dadhikama found at Mathura. 

(b) Fish incarnation of Vishnu at Bajrajogim, near Bampal, Distnct Dacca. 

(c) Siva-hnga with Parvati. Kagaripuxa, District Dacca. 

(d) Wooden image of Vishnu from Muradnagar, District Tippera. 

(e) Chandi (?) from Sonatang, Dacca Museum. 

(/) Buddhist (?) goddess from Tippera District (Dacca Museum). 

„ XLI. — (o) Facade of Cave No. 4 at Bagh (Gwalior State). Before clearance of debris. 

(6) Facade of Cave No. 4 at Bagh (Gwahor State). After clearance of debris. 

(c) Interior of Cave No. 5 at Bagh (Gwalior State). Before clearance of debns. 

(d) Interior of Cave No. 5 at Bagh (Gwahor State). After clearance of debris. 

„ X.L11. — (a) The Samrat yanira and Narivalaya yantra in Jaisingh’s 'observatory at Ujjain 

‘ (Gwahor State). After conservation. 

(h) The Digamsa yarUra in Jaisingh’s observatory at Ujjain( Gwahor State). 

After restoration. 



Platb XLII— 

(c) Madrasa tomb at Chanden (Gwalior State). After conservation. 

(d) Some images from the rums of Jama temples at Budhi CJhanderi (Gwalior 

State), collected and arranged after clearance of site. 

„ XLIII. — (o) A large brick building excavated in a mound at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(6) Terracotta heads and carved bricks excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State) 

(c) Piece of lintel of a large gateway excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(d) Piece of lintel of a large gateway excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(e) Brahmamcal rock-cut souljitures near Budhi Chanderi (Gwalior State) 
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CONSERVATION 

TT iH with much regret that I have to record the great loss that the Introductory 
Axchseological Department has sustained by the untimely death of Dr. 

D. B. Spooner, O.B.E., B.A., Ph.D., on January 30th, 1925. Dr. Spooner was 
a scholar of rare distinction and had served in the Department from the 
year 1906, where he did extremely good work in an unassuming manner. 

He commenced his career in the Archseological Department as Superintendent 
of the Frontier Circle being afterwards transferred in the same capacity to the 
Eastern Circle which in those days included what is now the Central and 
Eastern Circles. In the year 1917 he was appointed Deputy Director General 
which post he held till the time of his death. He officiated as Director General 
several times during Sir John Marshall’s absence and should under ordinary 
circumstances have been editing this report. During the period when the report 
is usually compiled Sir John Marshall was very much occupied in conducting 
the excavations (1926-26) in Sind and therefore the task of editing it has 
fallen upon me and I should acknowledge the very great assistance which Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni has given me in its execution. 

The grant for the conservation of our ancient monuments was the same 
as that for the previous year viz. — Rs, 6,52,200 while for exploration Es. 12,000 
were allotted. But notwithstanding the fact that a considerably larger amount 
could have been expended without difficulty, plenty of usefhl work has been* 
undertaken and carried out, to which assertion is is hoped the following pages 
will testify. 
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'"A sum of Rs. 1,32,033 was spent on the conservation of Muhammadan 
and British Monuments in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Out of 
this amount Rs. 51,202 weie expended by the Archaeological Superintendent 
(Ks. 22,159 on special repairs and Rs. 29,043 on annual repairs) and Rs. 39,995 
by the Public Works Department (Rs. 20,426 on special repairs and Rs. 19,570 
on annual repairs) and the balance of Rs. 40,836 went to the maintenance of 
the archaeological gardens. 

The repairs and maintenance of the protected monuments in the Agra 
District, the execution of which, as remarked in the last yearns report, has 
been transferred to the Archaeological Department, were carried out depart- 
mentally. They consisted of no less than 9 works of a special nature, besides 
a large number of petty works executed in connection with annual repairs. 
At the Agra Fort the conservartion of the Moti Masjid, Machhi Bhawan and 


Jahangiri Mahal was continued from the last year and the pavement of the 
courtyard to the north of Jahangiri Mahal was completed. The outer court- 
yard to the east of the Mahal is also to be paved and this it is proposed to 
take in hand next year. Among the minor works executed at the Fort 
were the relaying of part of the missing pavement of the Akbari Mahal 
and the dismantling and rebuilding of the east guldasta of the north gate 
in the fore-court of the Diwan-i-Am which was in imminent danger of col- 


' lapse. 

At the Taj Mahal the chief work undertaken was the dismantling and 
re-constructing of the dome surmounting the north-west minar. Owing to the 
rusting of the central iron rod the mauj'patti or lotus cresting had cracked and 
the finial had become very shaky. The rod has been replaced by a new 
galvanised one and the mauj'patti and finial reset. The work although a small 
one required a very high and strong scaffolding which formed the heaviest item 
in its cost. Other works executed at the Taj were the repairs to the roofs 
of the colonnades surrounding the fore-court, underpinning and pointing the 
compartments and verandahs of the enclosure used as a chick nursery and 
filling up the open joints in the parapet walls of the mosque and jawah making 
them water-tight. 

“ Mention should also be made of the replacement of the old underground 
lighting cable at the Taj by a new armoured cable, a work which was executed 
under the direction of the Electrical Engineer, United Provinces. The old cable 
which had been in position for more than thirteen years, had become defective 
and often the lighting, particularly in the shrine, wes interrupted. The new 
cable, which is of an improved type, should put an end to this trouble. Now 
that Agra hcs been provided with an electrical installation it is under considera- 
tion as to whether it will not be more economical and satisfactory to obtain 
current from the city supply and put the Taj engine to other uses. 

“ At the Ram Bagh the modern additions which had been made to the 
old baradaris were dismantled and the baradaris restored. The Ram Bagh is 
one of the oldest Mughal gardens in India, its present name being, pro^biy, 
the corruption of Aram Bagh (the garden of rest). Of its ancient buildings 
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only a few chhatris and a marble platform with a central tank and a baradari United 
on either side now exist. These hamdaris were transformed sometime ago into P**®^*®^®* 
two rest houses, one for Europeans and the other for Indians. But as ann Brltlsli 
lay outside the city, where there are now a number of European and Indian Monuments 
hotels, they had ceased to perform their original functions and it was, therefore, 
considered desirable to dismantle them and bring back the old baradaris as 
far as possible to their former form. The removal of modern additions revealed 
many interesting features which have been restored (Plate I). The work is 
still in progress and will be completed next year. 

In consequence of heavy rain and abnormal floods in the Jumna river 
in the month of October, the compound walls of several buildings particularly 
of those standing on the river bank viz. the Khan-i-Alam garden near the 
Taj, Itimad-ud-Daulah, Chini-ka-Rauza and Ram Bagh were badly damaged* 

A special estimate for their immediate repairs was framed and the damage 
was made good. For future record stone tablets indicating the highest flood 
level and the date (7th October 1924) have been set in the river-side walls of 
the Khan-i-Alam garden and the Ram Bagh ; at Itimad-ud-Daulah the record 
was engraved on the north plinth of the pavilion facing the Jumna. 

At the Roman Catholic Cemetery the Padre Santos’ Chapel has been 
provided with new iron grated doors, and the missing facing stones on the 
dome of the tomb adjacent to that of Thomas Gunner have been replaced* 
by new ones. Many dilapidated tombs have been thoroughly repaired and 

a portion of the compound wall which collapsed in the heavy rain, mentioned 
above, has been rebuilt. The work of extending the archfieological office building 
continued from the last year, has been completed. The extension consists 
of two rooms for the accommodation of Conservation Assistants and drafts- 
men. 

At Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra, the restoration of the west end of the AStAamfra 

western causeway mentioned in the last year’s report has been executed. The 
estimate for the work amounted to Rs. 6,700, but byre-using the old serviceable 
stones and with the low tender rate, it was completed at a cost of Rs. 3,639 

only, and the saving of Rs. 2,061 has been re-appropriated for other works. 

The mosaic work at the Akbar’s tomb which consists of white marble set in 
red sand-stone shows signs of decay, and many of its inlaid pieces have become 
loose or have disappeared. The restoration of this whole inlay ornamentation 
IS a very big work, requiring a special estimate and grant. A start was, however, 
made on it during the year under report out of the annual repairs grant and 
it is proposed to do it gradually as far as funds permit. At Maryam’s tomb 
the decayed stone brackets in one of the south-east chhatris were replaced by 

new ones and a shaft which was out of plumb was dismantled and rebuilt. 

The roof of the Ranch Mahal was made water-tight and a few broken patches 
in its floor were repaired. The tube well at the Ranch Mahal which was 
being constructed by the Public Health Department has be#n completed. The. 
proposal is to provide an engine and pumping plant for the irrigation of 

the garden in Akbar's tomb. An estimate for the erection of an engine 
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house has been prepared and this will be undertaken departmentally next 
year. Petty repairs were carried out at Sadiq Khan's and Salabat Khan's 
tombs, where the approach path to the extent of some 360 ft. was 
remetalled. 


FathpufSikri “At Fathpur Sikri the paved pathway to the Rang Mahal which was 

commenced last year has been completed. The palace is reputed to be the 
birth place of the Emperor Jahangir, but the statement does not receive any 
support from original historical works. The Emperor Akbar had lost several 
of his children before Jahangir was born and he was very anxious that a 
son should survive to succeed him on the throne. Jahangir writes in his 
Memoirs “ At the time when my venerated father was on the look out 
for a son, a dervish of the name of Shaikh Salim, a man of ecstatic 
condition, who had traversed many of the stages of life, had his abode 
on a hill near Sikri, one of the villages of Agra, and the people of that 
neighbourhood had complete trust in him. As my father was very submis- 
sive to dervishes, he also visited him. One day when waiting on him and in 
a state of distraction, he asked him how many sons he should have. The 
Skaikh replied, ‘The Giver who gives without being asked will bestow three 
sons on you.’ My father said, ‘I have made a vow that, casting my first 
son on the skirt of your favour, I will make your friendship and kindness his 
‘■protection and preserver”'.^ According to a local tradition Akbar ordered the 
erection of the Rang Mahal, when he learnt of the possibility of a child being 
born and sent his wife to stay there in close vicinity to the Saint ; but 
there is nothing to prove that the birth of Jahangir actually took place in 
that palace. On the contrary the Emperor says, “ When my mother came near 
the time of her delivery, he (Akbar) sent her to the Shaikh’s house that J 
might be born there. It seems that the queen stayed in the Rang Mahal 
with all her establishment, but repaired to the Saint’s house for the auspicious 
event. The assumption that the palac.e was constructed for the special purpose 
of the stay of Jahangir’s mother appears to have given rise to the tradition 
that the Emperor was born there. The Rang Mahal is, therefore, the first 
palace built by Akbar at Fathpur Sikri, which he subsequently made his capi- 
tal and embellished with magnificient and ornate buildings which still attract 
people from afar. The palace lies in the neighbourhood of the residential 
houses of the Pirzadas or the descendants of Shaikh Salim Ckishti, and as 
the approach to it led through the compounds of their houses, it was not 
without inconvenience that visitors could inspect it. The pathway has given 
an easy access to the building which is now more frequently visited by the 
public. 

Repairs were undertaken at the Chor Darwaza, one of the several gate- 
ways of the walled town of Fathpur Sikri, which had been badly damaged 
by the heavy rain mentioned above and stood in need of immediate repairs. 


» The Tus'.nk-i- Jahangin or Memo>r» of Jahangir, English traiwlation by Kogers ard Beverldgn, gage 2. 
* Op. cH. 
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At the palaces the chief works executed undg* the head of annual repairs were United 
as follows : — Provinces 

(a) Restoration of the building known as the kitchen. aalfaSSSSf 

(b) Repairs to Chanderpol Darwaza which included the repaving of its Monumeati 

floor with coursed rubble masonry, relaying its roof with concrete 
and underpinning and pointing its walls. 

(c) Replacement ol the decayed stone shafts, braclets and capitals in 

two openings of Birbars stable. 

“ The contribution works at the Dargah of Shaikh Salim Ohishti mentioned 
in the last yearns report have been completed. Other works executed under 
this head were the paving of the chahutra to the east of Nawab Islam Khan’s 
tomb and the clearance of the hirkha or the water reservoir under the court- 
yard of the Dargah opposite the Badshahi (late. The hirkha consists of a 
vast water tank surrounded by arched galleries with a staircase descending to 
it flora the pavement of the courtyard. On account of the scjarcity of drink- 
ing water at Fathpur Sikri it was constructed to collect rain water from the 
roof of the shrine of the Saint and the neighbouring buildings. This purpose 
it still serves and supplies drinking water to devotees and the piibln*. residing 
m the neighbourhood. But for a very long time it had not been cleaned, 
with the result that a considerable quantity of mud had accumulated in it. 

The work, however, was made easy by the discovery of an outlet which was ' 
not known before. A plan of the reservoir indicating the outlet has been jire- 
pared and it will now be possible to clean the tank annually. 

The old fort of Jagner which stands on the top of a rocky hill is related Jagnef 
to owe Its origin to the Hindu rulers of the country, but it was rebuilt during 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, as recorded by a Nagan inscription dated 
Sambat 1628 (1571 A.D.) on the red sandstone gateway of its inner court. 

In the year 1915 a conservation note was drawn up for its repairs by the 
late Mr. Gordon Sanderson, who had, however, suggested that no extravagant 
programme for the restoration of the structure should be embarked upon, but 
the fort and the buildings contained in it should be rescued from falling int-o 
total rum. Imtial measures of conservation, however, hafl not been undertaken 
before the year under report. All the jungle growing on the walls of the fort 
and on the buildings has now been removed, and the inner courtyard together 
with the gateways has been cleared of debris (Plate TI, a and b). The cracked 
lintels — ^two in the gateway of the inner court and one m the main entrance 
to the north — ^were supported by rubble masonry piers. 

“At Lucknow the special repairs to the Kazmain continued from the lastLedbow 
year have been completed, and the surrounding chambers used as residences 
were evacuated. The paving of the inner compound with small lakhauri bricks 
and the clearance of the chambers mentioned above, of mud infillings and 
unsightly straw ckhappars erected by their occupants have resulted in a marked 
improvement to the building. Other works earned out st^ Lucknow weie* 
repairs to certain monuments damaged by floods and the renewal of a wheel 
of one of the cannon at the Residency. 
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“ At Jaunpur repairs were undertaken at the Jami mosque where the ablu- 
tion tank, which leaked was made water-tight, cracks in the west wall filled 
in, and broken pamalas replaced by new ones. The floors of the gateway of 
the Fort and of Jtammavn were relaid with kankar and the open joints in the 
ashlar masonry on the west front of the gate Were pointed. The floor of the 
Sherzaman Khan-ka-Fauza, which had been dug up by porcupines, was also 
laid with concrete, and a new wire fencing was provided to the approach road 
at the south end of the 8ai bridge at Sikraxa. 

“ At Benares the water-pipe supplying water to the tank in the Aurangzeb*s 
mosque was refixed and wooden doors were provided to the opening of the 
north stairway leading to the roof. The ground adjoining the Battis Khamba 
was levelled and the chabutra exposed; at the same time the grave to the 
south was repaired and made tidy. 

“ In the Etawah District the dilapidated gateways of the Ekdil and Ajitmal 
Sarais were repaired. In the former a broken arch was supported by a brick 
masonry relieving arch and the loose facing stones together with a few chhajja 
slabs and brackets were reset. At the Ajitmal Sarai the broken arch of the 
west gateway was rebuilt and the cracks in the roof were grouted. Wooden doors 
were provided to the entrance of the staircase leading to the roof, and the decayed 
brick-work of the northern chhatn was repaired. The sarais of Ekdil and Ajit- 
mal lie on the Etawah-Kalpi Boad, about 6 and 24 miles respectively from 
Etawah. The Ekdil Sarai bears an inscription on its east gate to the effect 
that it was constructed by one Ekdil Khan m the year 1046 A. H. (1636-7 
A. D.). The Ajitmal Sarai is approximately of the same date. Both these 
Sarais stand on the ancient road passing through Agra and Etawah to 
Bengal. 

“ At Sardhana the dilapidated graves in the Boman Catholic Cemetery were 
repaired. As mentioned in the last year’s report it was agreed to pay a moiety 
of the expenditure incurred by the Mission on the repairs to the Roman Catholic 
Church of Sardhana. A sum of Ks. 7,600 was paid to the Mission last year 
and the balance of Bs. 2,367-8-0 was given during the year under report. 

The Taj Mahal gardens were maintained in good condition throughout the 
Year. The new floral scheme and the introduction of more coloured foliage 
plants into the shrubberies had a very satisfactory effect. A large number of 
new rose trees was obtained and planted in the rose gardens which have there- 
bv been considerably improved. The canna gardens were also well looked after 
and gave a good show of bloom. The laWns are gradually being taken in hand, 
four plots having been trenched and regrassed during the year under report. 
Some gold fish were obtained and placed in the central tank, which was fur- 
ther improved by the planting of some lotus plants presented by Mr. B. L. 
Clarke, the Commissioner of Agra. The nurseries at the Khan-i-Alam garden 
•supplied all the plants required in the other archseological gardens at Agra, 
and in addition contributed considerably to the revenue. Propagation received 
due attention, and the sweet pea collection in particular was much improved. 
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The lower part of the nurseries suffered some damage from the floods and United' 
a number of chrysanthemums and other plants were destroyed. • Provinces 

“ At the Fort efforts were made to improve the shrubberies, climbers and 
turf which still are not very satisfactory. In the Itimadu-d-l)aulah garden Monumeata 
the lawns and shrubberies received due attention. A few trees were removed 
from the shrubberies to let in more light, and new shrubs were planted where 
necessary. The shrubberies really require entire replanting, but this is not 
feasible until the proposed conservation of the causeways has been completed. 

At the Rambagh a large number of fruit trees were planted, and from the 

present rate of progress it is believed that the whole garden will be replanted 

in the course of the next two or three year.s. The Jumna floods did great 

damage here, nearly all the newly planted trees having been destroyed. As far as 
possible all this damage has been repaired, but considerable labour was entailed 
in clearing the garden of silt and rubbish left behind by the floods. The 
Chini-ka-Rauza garden and the old Roman Catholic Cemetery received the 
usual attention and at the latter caauarinas were planted along the boundary 
walls. 

“ The extensive grounds of Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra, were kept as neat 
as possible. A few shrubberies were planted along the sides of the newly 
paved causeways to the west of the tomb, and all gaps were filled where 
necessary in the old shrubberies. Casualties in the groups of trees planted the 
previous year Were replaced. The planting of an avenue of pines (Pinus 
longifolia) from the main entrance to the tomb platform is under consideration. 

Pines Were included in the original planting of this garden and they would 
therefore be appropriate 

“ The Residency Garden and the grounds attached to the Nadan Mahal 
and Ibrahim Chishti’s Tomb at Lucknow were maintained in good condition 
throughout the year and kept neat and tidy. 

“ At the Khusro Bagh, Allahabad, the central portion only of the garden 
round the tombs, embracing an area of about six acres has been accepted by 
the Archseological Depaitment. Hitherto this area has not been an independent 
section, but a scheme lor its lay out has been prepared in order to provide 
the tombs with a suitable setting. 

“ It was mentioned last year that the Arehseological and Military areas MtsceUaneous 
in the Fort at Agra had been separated and that the small charge of two 
annas a head was levied. It may be of interest now to note that a sum of 
Rs. 8,011’ has been realised at the gate during the year under review, 
and that this sum added to Rs. 3,415 received from shopkeepers licensed to 
trade in the Archaeological area fully repays in the first full year’s work- 
ing the original cost of the undertaking. 

“ Out of a sum of Rs. 83,023 spent on the conservation and maintenanc e pdiii 
of Muhammadan and British Monuments in the Delhi Province Rs. 17,170 was Province 
expended on special repairs, Rs. 18,274 on annual repairs and* Rs. 47,579 on the Muhammadas 
maintenance of gardens. On account of the limited grant lor conservation, only Monumante 
a few works of a special nature were carried out during the year the chief 
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of these being the repairs to Sher Shah’s gateway opposite the Purana Qila 
(Plate II c and d), which was one of the city gates of Sher Shah’s Delhi. To 
the east of it is a long range of compartments on either side of the road 
which passes through the gate. These compartments, which are supposed to 
have originally belonged to a bazar, are in an advanced state of decay, and 
the only measures of conservation undertaken here were to clear them of 
debris and make their walls water-tight in order to prevent them from falling 
into total ruin The northern bastion of the gate and the connecting wall 
which had been in a crumbling state were repaired and strengthened with a 
nibble masonry buttress. On the south a portion of the parapet and a few 
bioken merlons crowning it were rebuilt, and their original features, the arrow 
slits and the machicovhs^ restored. The work is still in progress and will be 
completed next year. 

“Connecting the Fort gardens with the permanent irrigation water supply, 
a Work which Was commenced last year, has been completed. Another engineer- 
ing Work in comiexion with the gardens was the deepening of a well to the 
west of the Qutb areas and providing it with a .steam elevator to supply water 
to the Qutb gardens. 

“ At Humayun’s tomb a portion of the east enclosure wall which collapsed 
last year during the rains has been rebuilt. The mortuary chambers under the 
terrace containing a large number of graves oi the members of the royal 
Mughal family were cleaned of rubbish and the floor of a few of them laid 
with concrete. At the same time the loose paving stones at the south-west 
corner of the terrace were reset and made water-tight and the broken slabs 
under the parnalasi replaced by new ones. The enclosure wall of Isa Khan’s 
Mausoleum together with the dwarf wall round the main tomb were extensively 
underpinned and rebuilt where broken. At Safdarjang’s tomb the loose stone 
railings on eithei side of the staircases leading to the raised terrace were reset 
and the missing jalis at the tomb proper and the south staircase were renewed. 
The floors of the chhatris standing at the four corners of the enclosure Were 
relaid with concrete and new chhajjas, where such were missing, were provided. 

“ Repairs were also executed at the Moth-ki-Masid where the back wall 
and especially the corner turrets were underpinned and liberally treated with 
grouiing. The open chambers on the first storey of these turrets together with 
the projecting windows on the north and south had their floors relaid with 
concrete, and the broken plaster was secured. The mosque is a very^ interesting 
structure of the Lodi period, and the following story is related in the Khula- 
satu-t-Tawarikh' about its erection and explains the origin of its curious name 
“ moth ’’ which is an Indian pulse. 

“ One day Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1488-1617) saw a grain of moth in the 
Jami Mosque which lie held up and handed over to his wise and sagacious 
minister Mian Bhoia (Farishta part I, p. 191 has Bhura) who made an obei- 
*sance and took it. * The latter considered that, as the grain had received the honoui 


^ KhulaMtu*i*Tawftrikh by Sujma Bsi of fiotalft, oditod by MmIti ZiIm Huan, 1918, p. 288. 
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of the touch of the emperor’s hand, he should make arrangements to give it Delhi 
an everlasting fame. He accordingly sowed it in the orchard attached to his Province 
house, and the plant which grew from it yielded more than 200 grains. *^^07 
Were multiplied by this process for several years, until from their produce he Monuments 
acquired a large sum of money, which he spent in building an imposing mosque 
in the city of Delhi. He informed the emperor of the erection of the mosque, 
and the story of the grain of mothy and the mosque was thereafter known 
as Moth-ki-Masjid. 

“ Other buildings which received attention were the Bijai Mandal and the 
domed tomb immediately below it to the west. According tn Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan the Bijai Mandal was a tower in Jahanpanah, the city of Delhi founded 
by Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, and its original name was Badi Manzil. Ad- 
joining the Mandal on the east, at a lower level, is a dilapidated structure 
with heavy grey stone pillars supporting a flat roof which extends as an open 
terrace, while on its north and west is a high mound of earth marking probably 
the remains of other ancient buildings lying buried under it. A flight of stops 
and an open passage were, however, disclosed this year at the south-east c*or- 
ner and at the back of the domed tomb m the course of removing earth for the 
drainage of rain water. These steps and the passage have been exposed to 
view and it is not unlikely that the clearance of the mound may result in 
new interesting discoveries. Conservation measures applied to the domed tomb 
included the provision of an iron bar in each of its open archways to keep 
out cattle, making water-tight its roof and rebuilding the broken clerestory 
windows. At the Bijai Mandal the west wall has been pointed, while breast 
walls have been built at the opemngs in the winding staircase to prevent 
accidents. 

“ At the tomb of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq the underground chambers to the 
west were cleared of the earth and debris accumulated there, and the bulg- 
ing stones in the facing of the outer entrance were dismantled and reset. The 
former work was executed departmentally. It was believed that the graves of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, his wife and Muhammad Shah Tughlaq lying in the 
central shrine were merely cenotaphs, while their real sepulchres were in a 
crypt beneath them, with an underground passage opening into it. Explora- 
tion undertaken met with no success however except to prove that the graves 
are real ones and that there is no vault or cell under them. At the Khirki 
Masjid a glazed earthenware pipe line has been laid to drain off rain water 
from the excavated area round the building, and the broken patches in the 
lower cells have been underpinned. The Wooden doors of the mosque have 
also been repaired and covered with galvanized iron sheets to protect them 
against the attacks of porcupines. In the Delhi Fort the tahhham under the 
Rang Mahal, which is used as a godown for the Museum, was paved with 
brick, and the carved marble plinth stone in the central arch of the Mumtaz 
Mahal was restored. • 

“ Among the minor works may be mentioned (a) the replacement of the 
turnstile at the entrance to the Hauz Khas enclosure by an iron wicket gate ; 
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(h) the erection of rubble masonry steps bridging over the wire fencing on the 
pathway to Muhammad Shah’s tomb at Khairpur ; (c) repairs to the roof, 
parapet walls and chhajja of the baradari surrounding the Raushanara’s 
tomb, and fixing wire netted frames in the openings of its corner 
chhatris ; (d) pointing the arches and walls of the Kashmiri Gate ; and (e) 
rebuilding the broken steps and making water-tight the roof of the Chauburji 
Mosque. 

“ At the Delhi Fort Garden the usual standard of efiiciency was main- 
tained except in the case of the lawns which deteriorated on account of the 
appearance of several troublesome types of weeds, the seeds of which are in- 
troduced by the Jumna water pumped into the garden for irrigation. Steps 
have been taken for hand weeding, but for the proper maintenance of lawns 
it is very necessary to make use of seed filters, if possible, in the new' irriga- 
tion system. 

“ The garden of Humayun’s tomb has improved steadily in response to 
the more liberal New Capital Water Supply installed last year. The soil which 
had been impregnated with salt from the brackish well water is gradually 
becoming fresh and clear again, and this helped a great deal in making the 
flower scheme successful. The number of casualties amongst the trees and 
shrubs was very small. At the garden of Safdar Jang’s tomb a start was 
made on the new scheme of lay out which, it is hoped, wull be completed 
next year. In the Purana Qila grounds the improvements which took place 
last year by the introduction of the New Capital Water Supply was maintained, 
although minor difficulties wrere experienced on account of the new lines being 
partially blocked up, at times, through silt accumulating in them. The uneven 
surface of the lawns, due to sinkage and the porous nature of the soil referred 
to in the last year's report, still exists owing to lack of funds for re-dressing. 
The garden of the Kotla Firoz Shah suffered badly from lack of water at the 
commencement of the year. The electrical pump in the baoli was abandoned 
on the connection of the garden pipes with New Capital Water Supply, but 
it was not until the month of May that Water w^'as made available from the 
new source. The supply, however, rapidly improved matters and an excellent 
monsoon was further helpful in making and maintaining the whole ground 
a pleasant green. 

“ The water supply in the Hauz Khas grounds was sufficient and the garden 
was in good condition throughout the year. At the garden of the Qutb Minar 
extreme difficulty was experienced in maintaining the general flora during the 
spring and early summer months, although very few casualties occurred. The 
well to the east of the garden, which had been rapidly deteriorating for some 
time past, collapsed early in June and there remained only two wells from which 
to draw water. The Well in the west of the garden was accordingly deepened 
and a steam elevator was erected there. All the garden pipe lines have now 
been linked up tD this well, the third well to the north of the garden being 
held in reserve. It has yet to be seen whether the deepened well will yield 
sufficient water throughout the year.’* 
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‘‘For the year under review a sum of Rs. 50,532 inclusive of agency charges Pun jab 
was sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation and 
nance of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab, and subsequently an Monuments 
additional Rs. 397 were sanctioned for the construction of a petrol and oil store Mr. Madho 
At Taxila. Of the total of Rs. 60,929, the sum of Rs. 38,534 was utilised on S^^up Vata 
the following works at Taxila, viz. : — 

(1) Rs. 30,000 for the new museum under construction, (2) Rs. 397 for the oil 
store, (3) Rs. 3,520 for the annual maintenance of the temporary 
museum, excavated monuments, etc., (4) Rs. 3,000 for special conser- 
vation Works and (5) Rs 1,617 for the maintenance of a Police Guard. 

The balance was expended on the special repairs to the temple at Baij- 
nath and the tank at Surajkund, while Rs. 5,540 were withdrawn for 
excavations at Harappa and other purposes and Rs. 3,882 were spent 
on the annual repairs and maintenance of Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments (Rs. 2^015) and on agency charges (Rs. 1 ,866). Rs. 700 were given 
for the purchase of notice boards. Of the thirty -one boards procured, 
three were fixed on the ancient mounds at Harappa, and the rest 
are awaiting distribution. 

“ Repairs to the temple at Baijnath were continued from last year, an additional Baijncuh 
•sum of Rs. 135 being sufficient to complete the work. 

“ As foreshadowed in the last year's report only such work at Suraj Kund Huraj Kuna 
as was absolutely indispensable for making the place tidy and finishing off the 
repairs already commenced was undertaken during the year at a cost of Rs. 1,405. 

The balance of the allotment, viz., Rs. 595 was reappropnated to other pur- 
poses by the Director General. 

“ A sum of Rs. 25,887 inclusive of agency charges was granted for the United 
•conservation and maintenance of the protected Hindu and Buddhist Monuments Provinces 
in the United Provinces. This was later supplemented by Bs. 1,068 
the total allotment to Rs. 26,955, but from this, the sum of Rs. 600 vas handed Monuments 
over for exploration at Harappa leaving a final balance of Rs. 25,696 for con- Mr. Madho 
servation proper. From this grant, Rs. 19,956 were placed at the disposal 
of the local Public Works Department for (1) special repairs to several monu- 
ments or groups of monuments at Dwarahat (Rs. 6,845), (2) special repairs to 
the Fort at Garhwa (Rs. 5,000), (3) conservation of Gupta relics at Bilsar 
(Rs. 1,036), (4) completion of the surface drain to the north of the museum at 
Samath (Rs. T14) and (6) for annual repairs to Hindu and Buddhist monuments 
in the United Provinces (Rs. 3,173). The residue of Rs. 6,641 was allotted to 
the ArchsBological Superintendent for the conservation of the Buddhist ruins 
at Sarnath including the purchase of new bricks and for the provision of notice 
boards. Thirty-seven standard enamelled notice boards Were purchased and have 
been fixed at various sites or made over to the Archaeological Superintendent 
at Agra on whom will devolve the conservation of these moquments from next* 
year. A brief summary of the works carried out dunng the year under review is 
given below. 
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“ The conservation works upon the temples at Dwarahat which have been 
carried out under the direction of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni from 

beginning to end were brought to completion during the year under review. 
During the year 1924-25 the areas around the six groups of temples were 
turfed and provided with quickset hedges and wicket gates and at the 

Maniyan and the Mrityunjaya groups, the Ratan Deo shrines, the Ban 
Deo temple and the Thalkuraka naula the following structural repairs 

done. 

“ In the Maniyan group the amaUikas of temples Nos. 5 and 6, which 

were lying broken have been restored and provided with finials. The small but 

entirely ruined niche lying between them was also cleared away and thick 
stumps and roots of trees growing at its back were removed. Temple 

No. 4 of this group, the southern portion of which had already collapsed, 
Was attended to. The broken parts of the plinth and floor were restored, 
some underpinning done to the west wall and the remaining inclining portions 
straightened. No attempt was made to restore the superstructure of the 
southern portion. The area to the south of these three shrines had been 
washed away by heavy rains. This was raised to its original level and the 
dry stone retaining wall, which runs along the entire south side was built 
up another 3 feet. A retaining wall had also to be built up along part of 

the east side in order to provide a space in front of shrine No. 1, and 

approach steps were constructed close to the south-east corner of the group. 
Unfortunately part of this work had to be done twice, as immediately after 
the completion of the retaining wall a heavy ram swept away a length of 52 
feet (Plate III, c). The floors of shrine No. 1 and of the mandapa of temple 
No. 2 were cleared and levelled. The bulged out walls of temple No. 2 
Were set straight and its roof made Water-tight, and a pillar was also supplied 
for the mandapa of temple No. 3. 

“ The Mrityunjaya group is a collection of four temples, the principal 
shrine, No. 1, consisting of a cella and mandapa, being dedicated to Siva in the 
form of mrityunjaya or the vanquisher of death. It enshrines a Sivalingam 
and a relief of Siva and Parvati, but m none of the other three shrines are 
there any objects of worship now. The crowning portion of the sikhara of 
temple No. 1 had fallen and was resting partly on the flat top of the spire 

and partly on the ground (Plate III, a). The east or front face had badly 

opened out and was repaired by rebuilding the bulged out portions and 
replacing numerous missing stones where large cracks had formed. Damaged 
stones in the sikhara were changed and secured, and the amalaka and the 
finial restored. In addition, the roof of the mandapa was plastered and 
the joints in the ceiling were made water-tight (Plate III, 6). The greater 
part of the southern wall of the mandapa had to be rebuilt with old and new 
stones. The sikhara of shrine No. 2 is missing, and the floors of the cella 
and the porch w^re hidden below a mass of 5 feet of debris which has now 

been cleared. The leaning pillars of the porch were set straight and the roof 

and walls made water-tight. The area at the back of these two temples and 
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to the north of No. 1 was excavated to an average depth of 4 feet and re> Utihea 
vealed the basement of two smaller shrines. • Provinces 

“ The Ban Deo temple which is a deserted sikhara shrine stands on the 
bank of the stream known as the Khiro. Its spire is not so attenuated as Monuments 

those of the others, nor is the severe monotony of its fa9ade broken by 

the usual amalaka string course. Compared with the lest, it is of inferior 
technique and possibly somewhat later in date. The i^onservation of this shrine 
consisted in clearing the cella, removal of vegetation, replacing a missing pillar, 
rebuilding, after dismantling, part of the back wall with old and new stones 
and grouting cracks on the front face. It has also been provided with a 

dwarf retaining wall of dry stone masonry and the enclosed area has been 

levelled and grassed (.Plate III, d). 

“ At the Ratan Deo group, the plinth of the common portico of the three 
principal shrines on the south was broken and has been entirely rebuilt and the 
missing amalaka of the central shrine on the west replaced. Lastly repairs 
were carried out at the Thalkuraka naula or covered spring. This is coeval 
with the Kacheri and Ratan Deo shrines, and contains in a niche in the back 
wall a beautiful image of Seshasayt Vishnu. The god Brahma issues, as usual, 
from his naval, while Lakshnn holds his right foot, and a representation of 
the NavagraJias is carved in the upper field. The pedestal bears an inscrip- 
tion in five lines and is dated Thuisday, the seventh day of the bright half 
of Magha, of the Baka year 1136 or 1214 A.D. Mr. Hargreaves also noticed 
a few years ago a damaged relief of Svva and Parvali, the defaced inscription 
on which bore the year 1065 of the Saka era, but the relief is- no longer there. 

The chhajja of this naula was repaired with large stone slabs, the pavement 
in the court relaid and the compound walls repaired. 

“ For special repairs to the fort at (Jarhwa in the Allahabad District only Garhwa 
a sum of Rs. 958 was spent against the allotment of Rs. 5,000. This was paid 
to the contractor for rebuilding the western wall of the fort 4 feet high for 
a length of 75 feet. The work was actually completed last year but payment 
was withheld owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the repairs which had to 
be redone during the year under report-. The balance of the allotment was 
not utilized as the local Government did not think it advisable to start a 
new work at this site as the question of transferring all conservation works 
in the United Provinces to the Archseblogical Department for execution from 
the 1st April, 1925, was under consideration. 

“ For the conservation of Gupta relics at Bilsar, Rs. 900 were provided, Bihar 
but the expenditure amounted to only Rs. 382 which were spent on the 
purchase from Calcutta of fencing material and depositing the same at the 
site Owing to the excavation of the site in 1923-24, it Was necessary to 
alter the method of fencing as previously proposed, but as correspondence on 
the subject was somewhat protracted the balance had to be surrendered. 

“ Out of the sum of Rs. 2,758-12-8, being the balance *c)f Rs, 5,000 pro-*Aa«»a 
vided by Mr. Khee Za Rhee, the representative of the Buddhist community 
in Calcutta, for repairs to ruins at Kasia, Rs. 1,029-8-3 only were utilized. 
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as Work could not be started earlier than the beginning of March. This sum 
Was spent in conserving Monastery D, which occupies the north-western part 
of the Mathakuar-ka-kot. But even here lack of time compelled the Superin- 
tendent to leave untouched the thick coats of lime on the north and east 
walls. To understand the importance and the extent of work done, it is neces- 
sary to describe briefly the monastery itself. In plan the monastery resembles 
other Buddhist convents, but it is of a strikingly large size and of remarkably 
solid construction. It measures 150' X 148' on the outside and has a large 
central courtyard about 74 feet square. On each side there is a row of monks’ 
cells, which open into corridors 9 to 10 feet wide (Plate IV, a). The main 
old entrance was on the east and faced the sacred Parimrvana stupa. The 
entrance was guarded by two turrets, of which traces Were found by Dr. 
Vogel in 1904-05. The outer and inner walls of the monastery are respectively 
8i and 5 feet in thickness leading Dr. Vogel to suggest that the convent may 
have been several storeys in height. This assumption is fully borne out by 
descriptions of similar buildings by the Chinese pilgrims. The cells are of 
uniform size and, like the verandahs, are paved with concrete. The court- 
yard is paved with brick tiles measuring 15i"x9''x2j" and 14"x8"x2j'' 
and has two wells, one to the north and the other to the south. The top 
of the latter well, rises very much higher than the level of the original court, 
in fact to the same height as did the mound itself before excavation (Plate 

IV, a and b). Its construction, therefore, marks the later occupation of the 

site. The other well, connected with the original floor, having been buried 
after the desertion of the monastery about 900 A D. The principal measures 
of conservation undertaken were to carefully remove the lime mortar, which 
had been plastered on the tops of the south and west walls, and to then 
build up the walls to an average height of some five or six feet. Old bricks 
were gathered from all over the site to repair the walls but, as such were not 
available to the extent required, the two courses on the top Were constructed 
of specially manufactured bricks of the same size. The brick-work throughout 
has been laid in mud mortar recessed i" behind the face, except in the case 
of three top courses which are in lime. The conserved walls have been neatly 
dressed on top with 9" of clean earth to induce the growth of grass. Before 

actual repairs could be undertaken, the thick jungle which literally enveloped 

the monument was thoroughly cleared. In this process the most laborious, 
though equally useful work has been the effective destruction of roots and trees 
growing out of joints in the walls, and from the later well in the court. 
The courtyard was also cleared of debris. 

“ At Sarnath the brick drain attached to the main shrine and forecourt, 
which was repaired to a length of 40 feet last year, was cleaned and conserved 
for the remaining length of 219 feet. Its sides were repaired, the floor paved 
with old bricks, and the top recovered throughout with old stones, except 
for open spaces purposely kept at intervals to allow of easy cleaning. The 
floor of this drain under the sec^ond gateway of the Dharmachakrajinavihara 
being practically level with the flood level of the jhil to the north, the broad 
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channel more than 200 feet long, 40 feet broad and over 17 feet deep, exca- United 
vated last year was found insufficient to contain all the Water. It was, Provinces 
therefore, deepened further and given a slope at the bed of 1 in 60 to Buddhist** 
the water away from the second gateway. But during the rains even this Monuments 
was found inadequate and being ka<-hha the channel is gradually silting up. 

This question is at present rather a troublesome one and some means will 
have to be devised to overcome it. 

“ The unexcavated mound which stood between the second gateway of the 
Dharmachakrajinavihara and monastery No. 4 has been cleared and the area 
levelled and dressed. Nothing now obstructs the view between the first and 
the second gateways. The south boundary wall of the Dharmachakrajinavihara 
has been built up for a total length of 425 feet and ranging in height from 
2 to feet. As old bricks in large quantities Were not available only a 

portion of the Wall could be constructed with them, the greater part being 
built with specially manufactured bricks which were used for facing, while the 
core was filled with fragmentary old bricks. In the course of clearing the 
above mound, some interesting copper antiquities lying two feet below the 
surface were discovered. They consisted of three stout bangles and three 
anklets in pieces, an arghapatra and a tiny tray, possibly, for sandal paste, 
a broken ]ug and a beautiful casket decorated with concentric ribs all over 
the body. The casket is in twt) portions, the upper part or lid being fitted 
round the lip of the lower and clasped to it by means of three ring hooks held 
together by a copper wire. On opening, the reliquary was found to be empty. 

“ Several stupas and shrines in the forecourt of the main shrine were also 
conserved and the sides of the raised causeway in front were repaired and the 
top levelled and dressed with clean earth to a length of 130 feet (Plate IV 
c and d). 

“ All the above works at Sarnath were completed at a cost of 
Ra. 2,939-6-0 including the cost ot bricks (Rs. 215). The contractor who under- 
took to supply the latter having failed to do so in time, another was asked 
if he could manufacture bricks within the period required, but he could not 
supply more than 4,000. In the circumstances, therefore, Rs. 1,359 could not 
be spent and this sum was reappropriated for the maintenance of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Sarnath and the exploration work at Harappa as stated in 
a previous paragraph.” 

"" The Lahore Fort having been evacuated by the Military in February Punjab 
1924 it became possible to take in hand the preliminary measures for the Muhammadan 
contemplated lay out of the archseological area. It had been hoped that it would 
be possible to include in the arch»ological enclave the land lying between the 
Diwan-i-Am and the road in front of the present police barracks in order to Hargreaves 
arrange that the Diwan-i-Am might stand in the midst ot spacious lawns and Fort 
thus become suitable for Durbars and similar official functions. Unfortunately 
the Government of the Punjab were unable to agree to this and it will now* 
be necessary to erect the boundary fence only twenty-five feet distant from 
the edge of the platform of the Diwan-i-Am. This is to be regretted as the 
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appearance of the monument will suffer greatly in consequence of the proxi- 
mity of the fencing. 1 

“ Before any decision could be reached as to the lay out of the archeeo- 
logical area it was necessary to ascertain by trial trenches what ancient 
remains of the Mughal and Sikh periods still existed underground. The opera- 
tions carried out have revealed the existence of a large tank of unsuspected 
form, some of the fountains of the Sikh period, ruined hammams and other 
structures of which drawings have been made. The dismantling of the numer- 
ous modern additions to the historical buildings has yet to be undertaken. 
The chief item of expenditure has been the six-foot iron railing to be erected 
around the historical area. 

A scheme for the provision of Water for the proposed lawns and gardens 
has been prepared and the work will be put in hand as soon as funds become 
available. The projected vrorks at the Lahore Fort are extensive and, even 
if funds are available from year to year, are not likely to be carried to com- 
pletion under five years. 

No other important special conservation measures were undertaken in the 
Punjab but at the Shalamar Gardens near Lahore the iron railing on the edge of the 
upper terrace overlooking the main tank was replaced by a marble balustrade 
of appropriate design, and the east wall of the nursery garden was rebuilt. 

“In order to obtain water for the garden around the Gulabi Bagh Gateway 
on the road to Shalamar a syphon dram was made to cany canal water under 
the Grand Trunk Koad. 

“ The enclosed area around Buddhu’s Tomb, Lahore, referred to in last 
year’s report was discovered later to be the property of the North Western 
Railway. It therefore became necessary to purchase this land for which a 
sum of Rh. 466 was paid. 

“ Of the imposing group of monuments at Shahdera in the Sheikhupura 
District one of the most pleasing is that of Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur 
Jahan, whose tomb lies but a short distance away. For many years this 
monument, garden and extensive enclosing wall have received continuous 
attention and during the year under review Rs. 1,050 were expended in com- 
pleting the work. No formal gardening has been attempted here and the 
tomb stands in the midst of grassy lawns broken here and there by groups 
of palm and other trees. Despite its simplicity there is a sense of restful 
quietude at this site which renders it one of the most fascinating of the monu- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Lahore. Numerous trees which formerly grew 
on the brick-on-edge pavement have been removed to prevent further damage. 

“Only Rs. 1,375 were expended on two special conservation works in 
the North-West Frontier. The first was the improvement of the long and 
steep path to the Buddhist monument of Takht-i-Bahi in the Mardan Tahsil of 
the Peshawar District, the second being the conservation of a few of the recently 
' excavated monastie buildings at Jamalgarhi, some ten miles north of Mardau.” 

^ Since thu) written the Qovernment of the Panjab haa offared to make over to the Arohnologioal I>epartmeat 

the whole Fort except for a small portion in one comer, Ed. 
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“The effects of the recomraendatiouR of the Jiuheape f’ommitteo still Western 
Continue to be felt in the Western Circle where as a result of the shortage 
of funds, the programme of works has had to be confined to strictly urgent 
measures of conservation and a number of CRtimates framed on tbo ofSdin^Si-d 

proposals of the Department, which have been awaiting allotment for several ^ 
years, had to be postponed further. Out of the grant of Its. 83.810 for conserva- Dlkshit 
tion Ks. 1,687 were surrendered by the Public Works Department leaving a 
balance of Rs. 82,123. Works to the extent of Us. 22,330 were executed 
departmentally at various centres which included Elephanta, Karla, Shanuar 
Wada, Alimcdnagar, Sarnal, Nanaghat and Jaigarh. The balance of Ks. .">9,793 
was placed at the disposal ol the Public Works Department. The total ex])en- 
diture incurred during the vear on conservation amounting to Ifs 70,528 exclud- 
ing agency charges is shown in Appendix A. 

“At the Elephanta caves several improvements were effected. The \von\ Elejthanla 
out surfaces of the concrete blocks of the landing pier were repaired by adding 
6" of cement concrete to their height. A training wall was built over t.Iie 
top of the Main C^ave to divert water from the front fagado. Reside these 

measures carried out by departmental agency, the clearance of the water reser- 
voir in the west wing of the mam cave was entrusted to the Public Works 

Department. The latter work was undertaken at the instance of the Public 

Health Department which objected to the unsatisfactory quality of the water? 

The amount of silt that liad gathered m this reservoii during the last ten 
centuries or more since its excavation, was as much as 18 feet m places. 

The variety and age of the objects discovered in course of clearance bear 

testimony to the long continued use of this cistern as the principal source 

of water supply to the dwellers of the rock-cut temples. The most remarkable 
find was that of an inscribed copper jar dating back to 1087 A.D.. which 

has now been deposited in the Prince of Wales Museum, Rombay, along with 
certain pottery found m the silt. After exposing the bed steps W'erc taken, 
before allowing the tank to be refilled, to emase with cement the loose dis- 
integrated stone pillars left in the cistern to support the roof. 

“ The removal of the unsightly stone booths from the foreground of the Kwla 
Ohaitya Cave at Karla was followed by further levelhng and dressing whicli 
has considerably improved the surroundings of this impressive monument. The 
problem of stopping the disintegrating action of ram water on the facades 

of caves in Western India is always difficult to tackle and in the case of 

Karla had assumed serious proportions, as all the w;ater from the hill top 
found its way in the form of a torrential stream just over the Vihura (javes. 

Elaborate arrangements were made during the year to divert the water from 
its course. Two masonry dams were built in the bed of the water courses 
on the hill-top above and a training wall was constructed, so as to restiict 
the flow to a fixed channel. The course of the stream on the level ground 
in front of the caves was further regulated and diverted a specially corf- 
structed channel. As a result of this undertaking, the flow of water over the 
cave front is now reduced to a minimum. 
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** The further conservation of the enclosure walls of the Shanwar Wada 
Palace of the Peshwas in the city of Poona was carried out at a cost of 
Rs. 3,700 during the year. The interior facing brick-work of the northern 
and western walls was renewed with specially moulded bricks for a length of 
about COO feet. The passage on the top of the rampart which was broken 
throughout the west and part of the north sides was made level to receive 
the final course of 4* concrete terracing over it and thus render the structure 
waterproof. As the lawns laid out in the Palace grounds in front of the 
main square and over the side courts were in urgent need of a more reliable 
supply of water than the existing old reservoir in the south-east corner of 
the rampart near the Ganesh gate could give, arrangements were made with 
the Municipality of Poona city for laying a new pipe line in the Shanwar Wada 
enclosure. With the generous support of the Government of Bombay, to whose 
interest and initiative the whole scheme of the demolition of modern buildings 
and excavation and preservation of the Palace remains owes its existence, 
It is hoped that the final treatment of this sole surviving relic of the Peshwas 
in their capital will be taken up and completed before long. 

The great inscription of Nanaghat situated in a pass of the Sahyadris 
or Western ghats, and invaluable to the student of Indian Epigraphy owing 
to its preservation of certain rare early forms of lettering and numerals, may 
aptly be described as the Hathigumpha inscription of Western India. Lying, 
picturesquely at the head of the pass, which strikes one as one of the most 
important high-ways marked out by nature for communication between the 
west coast littoral and the centre of the Deccan plateau, the Nanaghat route 
must have been in the early centuries of the Christian era the chief artery 
of the maritime commerce of the Andhra Empire, connecting the country 
round the capital Pratishthana (modern Paithan) with the port of Surparaka 
(modern Sopara). It was therefore appropriate that the Andhra kings recorded 
here their various sacrifices and pious gifts for the illumination of their 
subjects. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India,, 
who visited the place last year to revise certain readings drew attention to 
the necessity of preserving the inscribed rot^k-surface from further disintegra- 
tion. Measures suggested by the Archaeological Chemist were at once taken 
in hand. These consisted of rendering the roof of the cave water-tight, divert- 
ing water from the inscribed walls, stopping unrestricted access to the caves 
by erecting an expanded metal partition wall, and filling the crevices of the 
rock preliminary to the preserv'ative treatment of the inscribed surface. Most 
of the work was completed before the monsoon and the application of the 
preservative solution, which must be done in perfectly dry weather has been 
left over for the next cold weather. 

Anotner work executed by the department was the contribution work 
at SivajPs birth-place, at the hill fort of Sivneri near Junnar, 56 miles 
north of Poona. The hill on w'hicb the fort stands has a long history extend- 
ing from the times of the Satavahana dynasty to the period of the Maratha 
Empire, of whose founder it possesses the proud distinction of being the- 
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birth-place. The protected area here is of considerable extent and t’omprises 

the fort, which must have been built in the time of the Yadavitn of Devagi ri Presidency 

in the 12th century, the three groups of Buddhist caves in the scarp of 

rock below the fortifications and the fine rock-cut reservoirs of the same period, 

the Muhammadan tomb and mosque in the fort dating back to the time of 

the Nizamshahi rulers of Ahmednagar and the ruined house of the Killeilar 

or commandant of the Fort, where a little two-storierl room is shown as the 

birth-place of Sivaji. In such an extensive group, it has been scarcely possible 

to attempt more than the annual clearance of vegetation out of the annual 

maintenance grant. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Minister of Kdiication, 

Bombay, having drawn the attention of the Bombay Govemnient to the neces- 
sity of improving the condition of the Killedars house in a manner befitting 

its historical associations and through the munificence of Ills late Highness 

the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, a contribution of Hs. 1,000 was made a\ till- 
able for starting the work of repairs to Bivaji’s birth-place. The plinth of 
the house, scarcely visible before, has now been excavated from the dehrts 
and the ground plan of the building of which the existing rooms form a corner 
have been almost fully exposed. The work was in progress at the end of this 
year, and the treatment of the existing remains is expected to continue next 
so far as funds permit. 

One of the most important conservation works in progress in th^/Saraal 
Western Circle is the reconstruction of the Galtesvara temple at Sarnal in the 
Kaira District with the materials preserv^ed at the site. The rmtida'fHi of the 
temple was carefully dismantled a few years ago as the whole structure was 
m a dangerous (’ondition, but with the interval of several years since the stones 
were numbered and sorted, the task of resetting every stone in its proper 
position has not been rendered easier. The necessity of obtaining skilled labour 
from long distances adds also to the diflficulty of executing the work. During 
the year under report, the stones of the plinth on the north of the nuincUifta 
were reset in their original beds and preparations were made for setting aright 
the pillars of the mavd<iya. 

At the Fariabagh or the Water Palace of the Nizamshahi kings of Ahmed- Ahtnednagar 
nagar, certain preliminary works were done, such as clearance of d&)ri8t 
repairs to the steps leading to the roof, and provision of an expanded metal 
doorway. These were considered necessary before taking in hand the actual 

meausres of strengthening the terraced roof of the building. The complex of 
baths and other buildings found in the course of excavation in the Ahmed- 
nagar Fort was treated in accordance with the requirements of the Military 
authorities, who hold charge of the Fort, The work done during the year 
includes the provision of a wire-fence to demarcate the limits of the archseo- 
logical area and the filling up of certain low portions of the excavated build- 
ings, after having entered them on the plans preserved for record. 

" The Fort of Jaigarh in the Ratnagiri District protects ^he entrance to the Jai^a^h 
important port of the same name, which was at one time one of the chief 
ports of southern Konkan. The fortifications consisting of an upper and a 

b2 
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lower enclosure arc supposed to have been built by the Sultans of Bijapur 
in the Kith century. The mam entrance to the sallyport in the lower enclosure 
'’’near the sea was in urgent need of repairs, the voussoirs of the arch and the 
parapet wall on the top of the gateway being in danger of collapsing. The 
officers of the Public Works Department favoured the course of dismantling 
and rebuilding, but it was considered more desirable to keep the old arches 
intact and strengthen them by careful grouting. On the instructions of Sir 
John Marshall the repairs were undertaken departmentally and the voussoirs 
huA e been successfully treated with grouting and the gateway has been given 
a fresh lease of life. 

''While conducting the excavation at Mohenjo-daro, opportunity was taken 
by the Archfflological Superintendent to erect at the cost of Rs. 2,992 a few 
rooms to house the tents, tools, furniture and minor antiquities and to serve 
as quarters for the staff employed to look after the remains throughout the 
year 

" The preservation of the great dome of the Gol Gumbaz at Jlijapur is 
a work winch requires the constant solicitude and meticulous care of all officers 
entrusted with its charge. The measures begun last year which aimed at 
maintaining intact the fabric of the dome, were continued during the year 
under review and the wider cracks m the external plaster were carefully 
Vcpaired strictly in accordance with the old method of construction. The work 
of repairing the fallen patches of plaster in the soffit of the dome is now 
being taken in hand, an expenditure of Rs. 70 being reported during the year 
for erecting the scaffolding necessary for preparing a detailed estimate of the 
work. The magnitude and difficulty of the work can be imagined when it 
is remarked that the apex of the dome is over 150 feet from the ground floor 
and this will have to be reached by the scaffolding when the central part of 
the soffit is taken in hand. 

"The tower in the heart of the city of Hijapur known as Haidari or 
U]>li Buruj was another monument under repairs during the year. It is said 
to have been built m 1584 A. D. by Haidar Khan, a famous general of the 
Bijapur forces in the time of All Adil Shah and Ibrahim Adil Shah II and 
presumably served the purpose of a watch-tower, as it commands a good 
view of the whole city mthin the walls, as also of the country beyond all 
round. A stone parapet wall was constructed on the outside edge of the steps 
of the helical stairway leading to the top, to prevent the possibility of 
accident, as the tower is a favourite resort of the citizens of Bijapur. Other 
monuments v'here special repairs were in progress at Bijapur during the year 
under report were the (lagan and Asar Mahals. The tank in the courtyard 
of fhe latter IMalial is a link in the chain of the Adilshahi water-works leading 
from the Begum Talao to the Gol Gumbaz. Unfortunately the silting up of 
the tank and the connecting channels led to the complete stoppage of water 
in the Gol Gumbaz area. It was therefore with the object of renewing the 
old supply of water in the Gol Gumbaz as a preliminary to the lay out of 
lawns m the grounds, that the work of clearing silt from the Asar Mahal 
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tank and intervening water-towers lias been taken in band. At Torvi, 4 miles Bombay 
from Bijapur the short-lived capital of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the work of under- . 
pinning the spalled brickwork of the lofty com]>ound walls ot the Nari Mahal ** “ 

was resumed. 

At Badaim, the beautiful capital of the early (’halukyas, further improve- Bocfami 
ments have been made near the .laiim C’ave in the northern group. The spare*- 
in front of the cave has been widened by providing a retaining wall and 
filling up the intervening area up to the plinth level of the cave. The Jaina 
Cave probably had at one time independent means of ac-coss to the tank on 
the east, since fallen into disuse, the present pathway from the Brahmanic-al 
group of caves having been recently made through the stone wall whirdi sejia- 
rated it from the Jama enclave. The open court m front of Cave NTo. 4 (old 
No. 3) has now been properlv levelled and dressed and the whole group now 
presents a neat and impressive appearance. The speiaal repairs to the Suvali 
temple, also of the early Chalukya period, perched on the top ot one of the 
spurs in the northern hill at Badami, were brought to a (uiinplction during 
the year. The north and west faces of the basement of tlu* temple are now 
cleared of debris and r(*veal a frieze ot sculptured panels in good preserva- 
tion, depicting scenes from the early life of Krishna and other mythological 
incidents. 

“Reference was made in last year's report to the temples at Pattadhal and 

and Aihole Detailed site plans have now been prejiared showing how much 
additional land will be re({uired for the preservation of these Iwo most im- 
portant groups of monuments. 

“ The port of Bhatkal in the Kanara District, the southernmost town of idluUkal 
the Bombay Presidency, i« famous for a group of temples built in a pec-iiliar 
style wdiere stone is exclusively used even in the sloping roofs. One of thesj* 
temples, known as the Narasimha Devasthana, which was in serious d)Hre])air, 
was taken in hand this year. The repairs consisted of the renewal and rejilacie- 
ment of fallen members of the roof and holding them together hy means of 
copper clamps and dow'els, the stopping of open joints in the roof with suitably 
coloured mortar and other minor works. Karwar being a great distance from 
headquarters the supervision of works m the District is rendered very difficull. 

“The surroundings of the ancient temple of the ‘ (’halukyan ’ style dis- 
coyered under the rampart of the fort at Sholajnir were further improved 
during 1924-25 by underpinning the loose overhanging masonry of tln^ fort 
wall and constructing a buttress against tlie east w'all of the inner gateway. 

The area inside the barbican of the fort was properly levelled and drained bv 
cleaning earth accumulation and exposing the old water-outlets. 

“The group of Brahmanical caves probably of the 10th or 11th cenrury .(fwtot 
situated at a distance of about 2 miles from Ankai Railway Station have 
been made- more accessable by constructing a flight of regulaj* masonry steps 
to the top of the hill and the front face of the two caves has been cleared by 
removing the earth accumulation. It is proposed to trace the old drainage 
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channels on the cave-top and then arrange, if necessary, to divert the water 
now falling over the front face of the caves. 

The hill-fort of Pratabgarh near Mahabaleswar, the summer residence 

of the Government of Bombay, is one of the most famous in early Maratha 

history, as being the scene of the murder of the Adilshahi General, Afzal 

Khan, by Sivaji and the complete rout of the Bijapur forces in 1659 A.D. 
The tomb of Afzal Khan which was declared protected several years ago has 
recently attracted a number of votaries, whose pious activities have well-nigh 
destroyed the pristine simplicity of the original structure. A sum of Rs. 900 
was spent during the year for rebuilding a collapsed corner of the retaimng 
wall, but It has since been decided to leave the future maintenance of this 
monument to the Provincial Government. 

“ The management of the endowment of the tomb of Shah Alum at 

Ahmedabad, a monument famous for its wonderful stone jali work, is vested 
in the Collector of Kaira, who made an allotment of Rs. 5,000 during the 
current year for certain necessary repairs to the shrme. The work executed 
consisted of rebuilding some portions of the compound wall, renewal of the 
floor of the caretaker s quarters, fixing iron doors into the underground tank 
and the provision of piano wire netting in the tomb to stop the nuisance 
caused by bats. 

“ Of Muhammadan well architecture in Gujarat, the Bhamaria well near 

Mahmudabad in the Kaira District is an important specimen and was taken 
in hand for conservation during the year. The disintegrated brickwork of the 
walls of the octagonal chambers in the first underground floor was carefully 
repaired with bticks laid in lime mortar. The broken steps of the stair- 
way have been made good and the plan of the structure at the present ground 
level exposed in the course of clearance. 

“ The Haram of the Talpur Mirs, the last ruling dynasty of Sind, situated 
in the fort at Hyderabad, is a modest building dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its chief interest lies in the multi-coloured painted designs 
on the walls and roof of its main apartment. The high plinth, on which the 

building stands, being rather unsound, had to be supported by a retaining 

wall of brick masonry. Other necessary repairs to the verandah roof and 
wooden pillars were also done. 

“ The Fort at Naokot in the Thar and Parkar District is situated far 
away m the interior of the sandy wastes of the Thar desert. The heavy rain- 
fall of 1919 and subsequent years having seriously damaged the rampart of the 
fort, it was considered necessary to fill up the numerous gaps in the stone- 
work to prevent the penetration of water into the structure. The surface was 
accordingly made water-tight and all vegetation cleared. Suitable earthenware 
spouts have now been provided for the disposal of rain water from the walls 


in future. 

Central Circle “ Ceptral Circle during the year under review a sum of Rs. 36,881 

Mr. J. A. Pa^e in all (exclusive of agency charges! was expended on the conservation of 
ancient monuments. 
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Of this amount Ks. 16,716 were spent in the Provinces of Bihar and Bihar and 
Orissa, namely, Rs. 13,496 on special "repairs and Rs. 3,220^ on annual repairs Orissa 
and maintenance and the residue of Rs. 20,166 in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, where Rs. 10,074 were spent on special repairs and Rs. 10,088 on annual Nalanda 
repairs. 

The operations at Nalanda in Bihar were carried out by the Archseo- 
logical Superintendent direct ; but all other conservation works in the Central 
Circle were done through the agency of the Public Works Department. 

“ On the conservation of the monastic remains excavated at Nalanda, a 
sum of Rs. 9,998 was spent during 1924-26 out of a total grant of Rs. 10,000.® 

A brief note on the outstanding features of this Buddhist site is given in the 
account under exploration (pages 82-86 %nfra), and need not be repeated here. 

** The existence of numerous successsive levels of occupation in the same 
structure, which is a prominent characteristic of all the remains yet uncovered 
at Nalanda, necessarily imports considerable complication into the work ot 
excavation and repair ; for it is the aim in conserving these remains to exhibit 
as far as possible a definite portion of each structure erected on the one site, 
from the earliest to the last. Walls that emerge too badly shattered to pre- 
serve, arc being reconstructed with new materials m strict conformity with the 
old work, the constructional features of which are being reproduced in the 
new repair. 

" No attempt is being made to raise the walls of these monasteries beyond 
what is necessary to reveal their planning ; and no feature is being reconstructed 
for which definite warrant is not forthcoming from the internal evidence the 
site affords. Restoration ” is a word rightly in bad odour among critics 
of the 1 9th Century repairers of English historical buildings ; and if the work 
is avoided in reference to the works at Nalanda, so are the sins it has come 
to connote. 

Monastery No. I . — Among the individual sites affected was Monastery 

No. I ^noteworthy for the nine sejiarate levels of occupation it embraces- 

where the badly undermined wall of the courtyard m the N.-E. quarter was 
underpinned. This operation entailed cutting out the badly bulging parapets 
of tne two earliest levels of occupation, and reconstructing them with new 
bricks of the same large size as the old ones. 

'' As those bulging parapets carried the whole of the weight of a high 
wall built directly on their ruins at a later period, their removal and replace- 
ment had necessarily to be earned out with considerable care; and the work 
was done in short lengths of 3 feet at a time, after the supporting earth in 
that distance had been removed. Some eighty feet run of this underpinning, 
of an average height of about 6 feet, has been done, and only the contiguous 
side of the later ** caves * '-structure now remains to be similarly supported, 
when the whole of the N.-E. quarter of the monastery, representing the earliest 


1 InolndeB expenditure on Nalanda and on enamel notices inourred by the Arohsolugical Superintendent diiect 
* The original grant was Bs. 7,600, which was subsequently increased by reappiopnation. 
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Central Circle of occupation, can be safely exposed to xiev ^ . Reference to this operation 

Mr. J* A. Pa4<B 18 also made in the account of the excavations cairied out on the site (pages 
82-86 i.njr(i). 

“ Another work done in this monastery ^vab the repair of the originally 
(olonnaded chahutm that projects into the courtyard from the south wall. 
The missing portions of the later cut-bnck facing (coincident with the 3rd 
earliest level of occupation in the court) were made good on all three sides, 
witli the exe-e])tion of a short length on the front, which has been omitted to 
shove the plain brick facing of the earlier chahutm behind it. On the north 

side of this (‘habuita. wliere the earth has been reduced to reveal the earliest 

level of occupation, the exposed foundations of the cut-bnck facing have been 
supported on a system of concrete piers and lintels, so that both earlier and 
later structures can be seen here. 

“ The west end of the south external wall of this monastery, together 

with its contiguous cell, has been built up where it abuts on monastery No. 

I-A, thus marking the separate entity of each of these two adjoining buildings. 

Monastery No. I-A.- The most extensive repairs were done at Monastery 
site f-A, situated to the immediate south-west of Monastery T. The walls 
here, as excavated some 4 years ago, were in so altogether shattered a condi- 
tion that the greater pan. of them has had to be rebuilt with new materials 
(Plate \\ a, 6, c and d). fn this reconstruction work many points of interest 
came to notice, and the careful study and correlation of fragmentary items of 
evidence m the old remains has peimitted the reconstruction of several features 
in the new work that might easily have been overlooked. Thus, it has been 
possible by inference to ascertain the precise construction of the door-frames 
and woodwork in the openings of the monks’ cells , and, while the actual join- 
ery IB not being replaced, the peculiar brick construction of the walls in which 
it was fixed has been indicated in the new repair. 

“ These door-frames were constructed in a very different fashion from those 
of the present day. They had a double sill : one, of which the ends passed 

into square holes in the jambs on either side, and another immediately below 

and in front of it to help xo keep it iii position. This latter sill also was car- 
ried into the walls at each end for one-third of its height, and the brickwork 

actually built over it This curious construction, though of interest, is techni- 
cally unsound ; and evidence of its unsoundness was afforded wholesale in the 
collapse of the old jambs above it where the wood had either decayed or had 
been reduced to charcoal in the ruin of the monastery by fire. 

Other points of constructional interest in these old doorways that have 
been retrieved and repeated in the new work are the curious square slots, some 
8* square and 20* deep, that were left in the brickwork of one jamb imme- 
diately inside the door frames. A clue to the purpose of these was obtained 
in the find of charcoal and a burnt iron hook and chain-link in a correspond- 
ing hole in the, entrance gateway of Monastery I adjacent, and it became at 
once apparent that these holes served to accommodate short wooden beams or 
bars that could be drawn forward to fasten the doors, which must necessarily 
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Jiave been a single leaf swung from the opposite jamb (for with such a method 0iluir and 
of fastening, it could not have been a double one, hinged from both jambs 
and meeting in the middle of the opening), and moreover must have opened 
inwards into the cell and not out\rards to block the verandah. 

In the opposite jambs of the cell doorways were discovered the ruined 
remains of deep little niches ol corbel construction, whicli turned on themselves 
at right-angles, forming a letter “ L *’ in plan. These would be concealed by 
the door when open. A similar mche, but shallower and of simple square plan, 
occurred in the side walls of the cells themselves , and these, too, have been 
reconstructed in the new work 

“ The fragmentary remains of the main entrance doorway of this monas- 
tery, again, have been rebuilt breast-high on the internal evidence they afforded 
and on the analogy of tin* almost identical doorway in Monastery No. T, o| 
which much more of the old work is extant . and here, too, the original method 
of affixing the door frames and joinery has been indi(‘ated in the repair. The 
concrete floor of this entrance vestibule has also been made good in conformity 
with the old w'ork. necessary drainage being effected bv a slight slope toward® 
the entrance threshold 

" Another feature of interest that eanie to light in this work was the 
cxistenc.c, in the thickness of the “ party- wall between this monastery and^ 
Monastery I-B to its west, of a long narrow passage, which eonne(*ting at its 
north end with a cell of Monastery T-A. led out round the south-west corner 
of Monastery T-13 — a sort of ba<.k stairs ” exit for the monks. At the north 
end of this passage were disclosed the foundations of a straight stair leading 
up to the connecting loofs of the two monasteries, dire(t deseent fiom which 
again into Monastery F-B was provided bv a dog-legged^ stair found in its 
north-east corner. 

" Thus, private communication wa.s affouled between the two adjoining 
monasteries and hetween both and the ojien court at the lear of them ; and 
the “ unofficial " character of this iacility is indicated in the very low, narrow, 
niche-like entrance, high in the wall of the north-west corner cell of Monastery 
No. I-A, to get through which would require considerable agility. The extreme 
lowness of this little opening was doubtless due to theie not being sufficient 
space between its sill and the cell ceiling abtive, to permit of its being made 
higher. But one thinks of the discovery ol the gaming diie in a cell here 
last year ; and wonders if this very convenient and unobstrusive feature of th^ 
monastery plan had any liearing on it The connecting stair in Monastery 1-A 
has been partly reconstructed in the repair, together with its concrete treads 
and risers. 

“ Flanking the entrance of a typically planned monastery here at Nalanda 
have always been found two deep cells, in which no doorway or othnr normal 
means of access has been apparent. It seemed probable that they were used 

X ** l>og-legg«d **, it shcrald perhaps be exjdaised, is the teolmioal name given to a stair that ascends for hiUf 
its httght to a landing and then turns on its^ in the opposite direetimi to uomplete the aaoent, so that in seotioq 
(the stair resembles in shape a dog’s bind leg. 

F 
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Central Circle ,as stores for treasured possessions or, more likely perJiaps, for grain. A point 
Mr. J. A, Page^cleared up in the reconstruction of the walls of Monastery I-A to the east of 
its main entrance was the means of access provided to these cells in tkis par- 
ticular case. An adjacent stair was being repaired, which careful study of its 
fragmentary remains revealed to be a “ dog-legged ” construction, rising for 
half its height to a landing and then turning again in the opposite direction 
to leach the rooi In one coiner of the landing, tiaces of the filled-in jambs 
oi a small opening coi belled ovei at the top were found, an opening through 
which a man on all fours could just crawl. This was carefully cleared, and 
ji proved to be the entrance to a narrow passage that curved round and led 
into the adjacent store cell, which it entered at a height of about 12 feet 
from the floor. 

“ The question arose, why so small and low an opening when apparently 
the }i(‘ight available above the landing that gave on to it was sufficient for an 
opening that one could enter upright ? The answer disclosed itself in the ves- 
tiges of beam-holes in the cell w’all that originally contained the timbers of the 
ceiling and thus limited the height, available for access to the store cell from 
tlie .stair landing. These and similar points lend much interest to the conser- 
vation of an ancient rum, and incidentally illustrate the importance of the 
closest snpei vision in the (onduct of such operations. 

“ The walls of this Monastery No. 1-A have now been carried up to a 
suitalile height (vaiyiug between 3 and 8 feet) on all foui sides, together 
with the cells along them, and jiractically the whole of the repair needed for 
this building lias liecn made. The Wall-tojis have all been concreted over to 
keep them water tight, and on this concrete brick-bats and earth have been 
laid to facilitate the gio\vt,h of giass and so induce a more natuial appeal ance 
of ruin. 

“ The floors of tlie verandah and cells have been made good with rammed 
brick, and the thresholds of the cells with concrete, in accordance with old 
work ; and except for the repair of the lines of cooking chulas found in the 
centre of the courtyard, which will be done next year, the conservation of this 
monastery is now* complete. 

“ Monastery No. 1-B . — Here in this smaller monastery, which abuts on 
Monasteiy I-A to the east, the exfernal wall on the east side was raised some 
3 feet higher, and the cell walls contiguous to it, which were badly ruined, 
were rebuilt from the floor level. In the north-east corner the Walls of a dog- 
legged stair found on the cleaiance of debris have been leconstructed, togethei 
with its concrete steps , the rmns as disclosed being too shattered to repair. 
This stair and its connection with that in the adjacent monastery ,I-A have 
been lAentioned earlier in this account. The badly ruined entrance hall and 
gateway on the north of the monastery, of which the merest vestiges remained, 
have been built up, and the lower of the concrete floors here repaired ; care 
hav.ng been takep, to preset ve and leave open to view the features , of both 
earlier and later structures erected on this same site, with an internal of some 
seven feet between their respective floor levels. The coneqionding pavement. 
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in the cells, too, have been left exposed, the upper pavement over the eastern Bihar and 
half and the lower over the Western half of the monastery. Ofissa 

“ Inside the small courtyard of this monastery, at the later level, a length 
of the concrete parapet, which projected some 8 inches beyond the face of the 
earlier wall beneath it, has been supported on a pair of reinforced concrete 
lintels, similar to those to be described below. This expedient has permitted 
the earth to be removed over half the court to expose to view the biick 
paving of the earlier monastery, so that here also the remains of both periods 
can now be seen. 

“ The wall-tops of this monaster}% again, have all been made water-tight 
with a layer of concrete, concealed beneath a further covering of brick-bats 
and earth ; the thresholds of the surrounding cells have b(‘en made good with 
concrete, together with those of the later entrance vestibule ; and the floors 
of the cells and of the inner verandah have been consolidated with rammed 
brick ; so that the conservation of this monastery also, which was brought to 
light two years before in an extremely shattered condition, is now complete 
(Plate VI, a and h). 

“ The completion of the repairs needed tor these two adjoining monas- 
teries, designated I-A and I-B, during the past year, represents very substantial 
progress ; for together they cover an area of some 21,000 square feet and theif 
walls, seven feet thick and more, have had to be raised in many places from 
several feet below floor level. This progress has only been possible through 

the manufacture on the site itself of the special large brick required for tlie 

purpose . 

•• Monastery No. 4, situated immediately north of Monasl-ery No 1, also 

received attention, and the projecting facing of a later Wall built around the 
shrine chambei of an earlier monastery was similarly supported on a senes of 
nine reinforced concrete* lintels constructed on the site (Platen VI, c and d). 

The lintels Were aflixed over short lengths of rail-iron let into the earlier wall 
beneath the later projecting face ; and thcdi reinforcement was contnved by 
the simple, though effective, expedient of embedding in both areas of the 

“ resistance couple ” galvamzed iron-wire netting, so that the lintels could be 
used either side up. This, the most urgent Work demanded in Monastery No. 

4, was the only repair carried out here during the year. 

“ Brick- Making Op&rations.- A round lakh of large “ Gupta ” bricks aver- 
aging 16"' X 10^X3'' in size have been made this year on the site, and their 
manufacture has greatly facilitated the progress of the conservation work on 
these monuments. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the Work has been speeded up to five 
times its rate than when the larger fragments of old bricks had to be gathered 
from the debris, dressed and cut for use in these repairs ; and the cost has 
been reduced correspondingly. • 

“ In the current year the cost of making a lakh of these bricks works 
•out at approximately Ks. 31 per 1,000, as against tJae Rs. 56 per 1,000 in the 
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Central Circle estimates for this work obtained from outside contractors.^ Though their manu~ 
Mr. J* A* Page fioture throughout the winter months involves a great deal of extra trouble, 
especially in times of wet and unsettled weather,^ it is gratifying to be able 
to record how largely this work has helped on the conservation of the NaJanda 
remains. 

‘‘ At Bajgir, a sum of Ks. 323 was spent against an estimate of Ks. 967 
towards the conservation of the ancient walls of the Old and New forts. The 
ancient history and the antiquities of Rajgir have been discussed at length in 
the Annual Report for 1906-06. The inner walls of the Old City Were con- 
tained within the plain bounded by the enclosing hills ; and the outer forti- 
fications have been traced over a line up and down hill from Vaibharagiri over 
Sonagiri, thence to Udayagiri and along the southern range of hills to Giriak, 
and so back at intervals over Saligiri, Chhatagiri, Ratnagin and Vipulagiri, 
over a distance that agrees closely with the 160 li (approximately 26 milesy 
mentioned as the length of their circuit by Yuan Chwang, the Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, who visited the locality early in the 7th century A.D. The 
fortifications, which are built of massive undressed stones, are standing at their 
greatest height on the east and west of the Banganga pass, where their eleva- 
tion is about 12 feet. It is here that the greater number of the original 
bastions are still to he seen ; and other features of interest in the Walls are 
the stairs, or rather ramps, which give access to the top. Watch towers, 
erected at a iater date, are also in evidence, and conspicuous among them is 
the tower on the Vaibliara Hill, which has been identified with the “ Pipala 
Stone House ” described by the pilgrims Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang. The 
walls of this tower have a slight batter, and towards the base contain numer- 
ous small cell-like chambers entered through openings about 3 feet high. It i.s 
iu this structure that the Buddha is reputed to have dwelt while at Raja- 
griha. This toWer, which is now better known locally as Jara-sandh-ki-baithak, 
s among the remains that are under repair here, which also embrace the ruins 
of the north entrance gateway to the Old City, a zigzag length of wall that 
ascends the hill side to the east as one passes through the defile towards the 
Banganga River, and further a length of the wall of the New Fort, with its 
contiguous bastions, in the immediate vicinity of the Dak Bungalow. It is, of 
course, impossible to take active measures to preserve the whole circuit of the 
remains, and attention has therefore been concentrated on these portions as 
being more readily accessible to the visitor. Here, again, no restoration is 
being attempted : all that is being done is the clearance of jungle-growth 
from the remains and the replacement of the large stones that have fallen 
rom the facing and now lie at the foot of them. The repair of the modern 
wall erected around the so-called “ Shell inscription ” cut in the rock-path 
through the small defile, which was in progress from the previous year, was 
completed at a total cost of Rs. 246 against an estimate of Rs. 245, Rs. 36 

^ Tliis rqpr w mt i * totsl Mving of wme Rs. 2,409. 

* On ovcKy sin^ oooa«iim when a ** bhatta ” was 8xnd hesTy nun either thwatened or fsU, hci mwqpMe dia- 
ruarl-ift Hie MMaondiifioat BefNKrtment*t views. 
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being spent during the year under review. Furthermore the Sonbhandar cave Bitigf*uKt 
at the southern foot of the Vaibhara Hill, a Jain monument excavated inOrhia ^ 
about the 3rd or 4th century A.D, and the so-called Maniyar Math, a brick 
monument of the same approximate date which was brought to light during 
the excavations of 1905-06 have now been made more accessible to the visitor 
by the cutting of a foot-path through the dense jungle around them. Provi- 
sion for this work was included in the estimate mentioned above. 

“ The New Fort under reference above lies some two -thirds of a mile out- 
side the northern entrance to the valley containing the Old City. Protected by 
a wall of massive masonry, it appears to have resembled an irregular pentagon 
in shape, with a circuit of some 3 miles. On the south, towards the hill, a 
portion of the interior was cut off to form a citadel, and here some sectionb 
of the wall are still in fair preservation. It is on this side that the repair 
is to be done. 

“ A curious little monument that received attention during the year is Go^iong 
the Rock Temple at Colgong m the Bhagalpur District. A solid mass of gra- 
nite with a small excavation in its south side forming a cell, it stands promi- 
nently on a small hill close to the Ganges. With its sloping sides and barrel- 
shaped roof, it is reminiscent in a way of an early structural ohaitya. The 
temple is peculiar in style and is probably assignable to the 7th or 8th century 
A.D. The works carried out here comprised the construction of a foot-path 
up the hill side to render the temple more accessible, and the erection of a 
notice board under Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, on 
which a sum of Rs. 61 was spent against an estimate of Rs. 86, 

“ The special repairs in hand against an estimate of Rs. 3,557 on the two Pal a mt m 
old Chero Forts at Palamau were completed at a total cost of Rs. 3,588, a 
sum of Rs. 178 being spent in the year under review. The Forts are located 
deep in the jungle of the Forest Reserve, and the principal item of the work 
was for jungle clearance from the ciroumvallations of the old structures. Thougli 
the estimated work has been completed, much more remains to be done to 
reclaim the old walls from the ever-encroaching jungle, and it is hoped to 
fund a further estimate of Rs. 4,281 next year to carry on this Work. A 
description of these forts, known respectively as the Purana and Naya QUa, 
and a note on their history, from their founding in the first half of the 17th 
century A.D. by Medni Rai and his son, respectively, to their surrender to 
the East India Company in 1772, have already been given in the report on this 
work for the year 1922-23. 

“ On the repair of a number of the temples at Bhuvanesvar, which has Bhmomammr 
been in progress since 1922-23, a further sum of Rs. 1,589 was spent during 
the year review, making a total expenditure to date of Rs. 3,000 against 

an estimate, as revised, of Rs. 4,040. The works in hand are of a minor 
nature and embrace fifteen difibrent shrines. As remarked in the previous 
year’s report on this wnrk, the repairs consist pmcipally in the provision of 
expanded metal doors for the openings in the ^ines to exclude birds and 
minor repairs to masonry, jungle earfiicatioa and the like. These 
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Central Circle monuments, with, the single exception of the Raja Rani shrine, are not now 

Mr. A. Pafp protected under the Act VII of 1904, since it has not been possible to recon- 

cile the divergent points of view of the Archaeological Department and the 
Temple Committee in regard to the appropriate manner of their preservation 
and the measures requisite to that end. As a special case the Government 

of India have agreed to finish certain repairs commenced prior to the raising 

of this issue, and on these repairs being completed, responsibility for the preser- 
vation of the temples will devolve on the Managing Committee. Noteworthy 
among these shrines under repair is the Parasuramesvar temple, probably the 
earliest of the whole group and dating from about the 8th century A.D.; the 
Maghesvara, representative of a middle period of development; the Vetal Deul, 
with it, 8 horizontal Dravidian features blended into the dominent verticality 
of the Indo-Aryan style ; and the Raja Rani, exhibiting the later development 
of this temple architecture. A descriptive account of these Orissan temples 
and of the local evolution of the Indo-Aryan style of architecture that they 
exhilht is contained in the report for the year 1922-23, to which a reference 
IS invited for particulars of interest in this connection. 

Khandaginmd “ Special repairs were commenced during the year under review on the famous 

Od 4 i%gm Jaina Caves excavated in the Khandagiri and XJdaigiri Hills in the Puri District, 

against an estimate of Rs. 690, and a sum of Rs. 474 was spent. The work 
comprises principally the erection of simple square pillars to support a detached 
mass of rock above the Khandagiri Cave ; the filling m with concrete of a 
wide fissure in the top of the Tatwa Cave No. II, after the removal of the 
covering earth above ; jungle clearance generally and the improvement of foot- 
paths to the caves ; and the removal of daubings of red lead, turmeric and 
whitewash from the cave sculptures, which had been applied by visiting pil- 
grims. The caves, which date from about the middle of the 2nd century B.C., 
have often been described, but it may be of interest here to recall that the 
practice of excavating them from the solid rock originated in Egypt and found 
its way into India through Persia and the rock-cut tombs of the Acheemenian 
kings. Distinguished from the Buddhist caves of Western India by an entire 
absence of chaitya halls, these Orissan caves are all Jaina in origin ; but per- 
haps their archsBological importance is best exemplified in the evolution of the 
indigenous sculptural forms that they exhibit, with the advent and eventual 
disappearance of the Western Asiatic influences that affected them as they 
passed into the Christian era. And the epigraphic importance of the Khara- 
vela Inscription in the Hathi Gumpha Cave here, with its record of campaigns 
in the Andhra Dominions of the Deccan and in Magadha in the 2nd century 
B.C., is well known. 

Konarak “ Monuments under maintenance embrace the following : — the Black Pagoda 

at Konarak, and the Museum erected in 1914-16 in its vicinity to acciommodate 
the many fallen sculptures recovered on the site. Built in the 13th century 
by Narasimba I of the Eastern Qanga dynasty, this Surya shrine is perhaps 
one of the most noble monuments dedicated to the service of Hinduism* Of 
stupendous size, perfectly proportioned, and with a delicate and profuse bma- 
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mentalioi:i subdued to broad effects, tbe temple, even in its present state of Blhftr flttd 
ruin, is profoundly impressive ; and in its original entirety compelled the ad- 
miration of the muslim Abul Fazl, who describes it in his A 

prominent feature of the design is the high plinth, carved with numerous 
wheels, on which the shrine is set up, the whole being intended to represent 
the Rath or chariot of the Sun-god Arka, to which the temple is dedicated ; 
and grouped around the mass are figures of colossal elephants, tigers and caparisoned 
horses. A smaller temple of Mahadevi and a Nat Mandir or dancing hall 
exist in the same enclosure, which measured some 890' X 540' and originally 
was bounded by a battlemented wall, of which little trace, however, now 
remains. The name “ Black Pagoda originated with the early European 

mariners, for whom the monument served as a convenient landmark, and it 
is so mentioned in the diary of Sir Streynsham Master, Governor of Fort 
St. George (Madras), in connection With a vojage along the coast in 1676 A.D. 

“ The Barabati Fort at Cuttack was built by Mukandadeva, the last indepen- C mKocA) 
dent Hindu ruler of Orissa, in the latter half of the 16th century A.D. Main- 
tenance here, however, is limited to the moat walls and the entrance gate ; 
for nothing now remains to indicate the original internal arrangements of the 
fort, which the Ain-i~Akbari describes as containing a palace of nine courts. 

Apart from the Mosque within the area, which is not maintained by the Ar- 
chffiological Department, the only structure extant above the moat walls is the 
entrance gateway, which is said to have been subsequently erected by a Gov- 
ernor under the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah in A.D. 1760. And this gate- 
way is badly shattered by the ingrown roots of a great bar tree that rises 
from the top of the gate itself. Picturesque a feature as this great tree is, 
it undoubtedly imperils the existence of the ruined gateway, especially during 
a high wind, and it is hoped to fund an estimate next year for its removal 
piece-meal from the ruins, preliminary to putting them in weather-tight repair. 

“At Sirpur, in the Raipur District, the shelter under constiuction to Central 
accommodate the many Buddhist, Sivaite and Vishnuite sculptures collected P*‘®vinCe8 
from the surrounding jungles, was completed at a total cost oL Rs. 4,308, 
against an estimate of Rs. 4,349. The shelter has keen built in the immediate 
vicinity of the old brick temple of Lakslman, the ruins of which, reputed tc* 
date from the 9th century A.D., were jut into leiair a few years before. The 
shelter is a structure of brick piers roofed with concrete on jack-arches, and 
has been erected on an old folla platfoim measuiing seme 70 feet and 36 
feet. 

“ At Chanda, the work of building up the fallen inner front of the Acha- Chanda 
lesvar Gate of the fort, which was^ started two years ago, is now all but com* 
plete, a sum of Rs, 3,700 having keen spent on it up to the end of March 
1926, against an estimated cost of Rs, 3,Sfi0. As stated in the previous year’s 
report, this work reflects much credit on the Public Works Department officers 
concerned, for the difliculties attending it were consideiable. The only reemd 
of the gate available, from which its original features could fce reconstructed 
was an enlargement of a photograph taken before its collapse, which the 
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Ceotnl CirdB Azchedological Supeiintendent wrs able to supply. The Achalesvar gate is one 

Mr. J. A. Pag|^ol four main gates affording entry into the Chanda Fort, which is reputed 

to have been built in the 15th century A.D., and is perhaps the most im- 
portant and best preserved monument of the Gonds that has survived to pre- 
sent times. Certain of the other gates have also fallen into disrepair, and it 
is hoped to take up the Work of their conservation next year, if funds are 

forthcoming. On the maintenance of the fort walls generally an additional 

sum of Rs. 426 was spent. A description of the Chanda Fort and a brief 
history of the Gonds have been given in the report for the year 1922-23, to 
which a reference is invited. 

HolapMr “ On the Balapur Fort, in the Akola District, the conservation of which 

was continued from the previous year, a sum of Rs. 3,000 Was spent, making 
a total expenditure of Rs. 5,295 to the end of March, against an estimate 
of Rs. 8,700. The outer walls of this old brick tort, which was erected about 
the middle of the 18th century by Ismail Khan, the first Nawab of Ellichpur 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad, had suffered dilapidation, and a bastion on 
the north side and another on the West had collapsed, together with a length 
of an adjacent curtain wall. The fallen portions are being rebuilt about breast 
liigh from the foundations, the earth above them will be dressed back to 
“ natural slope ” and stone-pitched to facilitate the drainage of surface water 
and the broken ends of the adjacent walls underpinned to arrest further col- 
lapse. This method of repair, though less pleasing in appearance than a com- 
plete reconstruction of the fallen portions would be, is equally effective from 
a structural point of view, and it has the additional merit in these times of 
financial stringency of being very much more economical. A further sum of 
Rs. 160 was spent on the upkeep of this monument. An account of this Fort 
and its history is given in some detail in the report for the year 1922-23. 

“ Among the monuments under naaintenance the following may be men- 
tioned 

Mmtltmiii Markanda Rishi temple of Mahadeo at Markandi in the Chanda 

District. Badly shattered by lightning some 200 years ago, its spire and mart- 
dap roof are now largely missing but even in its ruin it is a stately struc- 
ture, with its dominant horizontal bands, continuous around the sikhara base 
and mandap walls, relieved with a lighter treatment of vertical panelling in 
shallow facets embellished With little groups of figures, principally of Biva and 
Parvati. The vertical facets of the sikhara are progressively recessed to form 
a diagonal plan in which the central projections dominate, carrying their ver- 
tical lines to the top of the tower. Banded facets of undercut mouldings 
alternate with fiat lace-like surfaces as they ascend the sikharat affording a 
light contrast to the banded base while sustaining its horizontal haimony. 
Originally at each comer of the square^planned mandapa a subsidiary pyramidal 
roof rose to group with the main pyramid that surmounted the centre. But 
all these pyramids except that at one comer have now disappeared. A 
eolumned poxok originaUy projected from each Of tlie three .^des oitJb mandepa, 
giving acoese to the interior ; the carved and sculptured doorwayB behind 
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tibem, however, now remam. The temple formed the centra! feature of a piC'^CdltnU 
turesque group of about 20 shrines, all enclosed within a quadrangle measuring W*®Vi®Ces 
aome 196 feet by 118 feet. They are of different sizes and in various stages 
of preservation, but all are sculptured in greater or less degree and are assign- 
able to about the 10th and 11th centuries A. D. The style of these temples 
is closely analogous to that of the famous Khajuiaho shrines in Central India. 

In 1909 the conservation of the site was taken up, and as a preliminary to 
further repair the many fallen face stones with their elaborate carving, that 
were strewn about the area, Were stacked together in order, the better sculp- 
tures being accommodated in a long low building called the Das Avatar temple 
which forms an open cloister on the west side of the compound and in 1911- 
12 the remains of the principal shrine were put into weather-tight repair. 

The Akola Fort, with its Dahihanda Gate and Darbar Bastion. The Fort Ahola 
dates from the time of Aurangzib and, while lacking in the higher architec- 
tural qualities, is of interest in the history of the locality. An inscription 
on the Dahihanda gate gives the date of its erection as 1114 Hijri (A. D. 

1697) during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir, when Nawab Asad 
Khan, his prime minister, held Akola in jagir> which was managed for him 
by Khwaja Abdul Latif. Another, on the Fathburj bastion nearby, mentions 
the same Khwaja, but refers to the Emperor Shah Alam. The fortifications 
were added to in the times of the later Moghul Emperort. Akola is said to 
have been the scene of a fight between the Nizam of Hyderabad’s forces and 
the Marathas and in 1790 the Pindari, Ghazi Khan, was worsted before the 
town by the Bhonsla’s commander. General Wellesley is also said to have 
encamped here in 1803 en route to Argaon, where he gained his signal victory 
over the Marathas, which finally shattered their resistance and ended the 
2nd Maratha war. 

" The ruined temple of Savari Devd at Kharod in the Bilaspur District. Khmtoi 
Like the Lakshman shrine at Sirpur in the Baipur District under reference 
above, on which it is closely modelled, it is built of finely cut brickwork, 
and would appear to date from about the 9th century A. D. Its somewhat 
low sihharaj divided vertically into major and minor facets, is banded hori- 
zontally with well-defined mouldings, which emphasise its low proportions. The 
manda'pa roof is missing, and the ruined entrance walls have been built up 
again in plain dressed masonry. The whole stands on a broad chabutra, which 
forms a low terrace aroimd the shrine. The principal mterest in this temple 
is the finely carved brickwork that composes it. The shrine was put into sub, 
stantial repair in 1907. An inscription is preserved in situ in the mandapa 
wall of the Lakshmanesvar temple nearby. It is dated 993 in the Kalachuri 
era (1182 A. D.) and contains a complete list of the Haihaya kings from Ka- 
lingaraja to Batnadeva III. 

'^An old Vaiahnava temple at Janjgir, also in the Bilaspur District. Dating 
from about the XOth century A. D., and similar to the famous Khajuraho 
tfimpios in style, the shrine is noteworthy for its elaborately soulfitured facades. 

The base of the eikham is decorated with two linee of images representative 
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Central Circle of Yaraha, Narasimha and Brahma, with subsidiary figures of Devi, dancing 

Mr. J* A* and griffins, Surya being given the place of honour in the back or west 

wall. Over the doorway of the shrine are carved the Hindu Trinity, Vishnu 
in the centre being separated from the other two, Brahma and Siva, by re- 
presentations of the nine planets. From the horizontally banded base, with 
its multiple shallow facets, the long vertical lines of the upper sikhara extend, 
decorated at the corners and at the central facet with a diminutive attached 
sikhara. A curious parapet-like feature raised above the entrance doorway 
now terminates the facade in an abrupt manner ; and it is clear from the 
present truncated appearance of the tower that the shrine was never complet- 
ed. The monument is raised on a high terrace of considerable extent, also 
elaborately moulded and sculptured. This high base was put into repair in 
1905 and the shrine itself in the year 1910. A smaller temple, less profusely 
sculptured but with sikhara complete, is also kept up in the vicinity. 

Bilhari “The Vishnu Vahara temple at Bilhari in the Jubbulpore District. The 

present temple is of comparatively modem construction, and with the double 
storey and ribbed dome bears indications of Muhammadan influence in the de- 
sign. The porch on its east side, however, is built up of ancient columns, 
nearly all of which differ in design, and they were apparently reassembled here 
to serve their present purpose. Besides the columns, which are chastely carved 
with a light relief, there are two sculptures of very beautiful workmanship 
built into the sides of the entrance to the shrine. These represent the 
usual door-keepers, Gangs on the one side and Yamuna on the other. Each 
of these river deities is attended by a serpent king and bears its disting- 
uishing emblem, a Makara or dolphin for the goddess of the Ganges, and a 
purma or tortoise for that of the Jumna. It is in these carved columns and 

sculptures that the archaeological value of the monument resides. A number 

of other sculptures found in the vicinity were collected on the wide platform 
on which the temple is raised when the monument was put into repair in 
1919-20 at a cost of Bs. 1,389. Bilhari, the modern corruption of the 

Sanskrit “Vilahari,” is said to have been the capital of the Kalachuri 
Bajas of Chedi — a territory approximately co-extensive with the modern 

Central Provinces— the last record of whom is an inscription dated in the 


year 1181 A. D. 

“At Burhanpur, in the Nimar District, a sum of Bs. 1,710 was spent 
towards the construction of a system of groynes in the river bed, below Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s tomb. The monument is a pleasing structure, four-square in 
plan, enclosed by lower arcaded verandahs and surmounted by a large dome, 
deep continuous chhajjas shade both the verandah and the recessed upper 
fa 9 ade, and at each corner of the structure rises a prominent attached minar, 
fenestrated above and crowned by a little dome. Shah Nawaz Khan was 
a soldier of fortune whose sister was married to the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jahan (1628’69 A. D.) He subsequently became a recluse, and his tomb was 
built in his lifetime. The keeper of the tomb is said to have in his posses- 
sion deeds from the Moghul Emperors dated in 1637 and 1638 A. D. diieotiUg. 
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bis anceators to render assiatance in the suppression of the Kolis, The groynes CcntftI 
under construction have been necessitated by the serious erosion of the high PfWdoCCS 
river bank on which the tomb is elevated, which threatened to bring about 
its collapse at no very distant date. The groynes are being built of a frame- 
work of heavy hallis infilled with river flints, and will project at an angle 
into the river bed to break the force of the flood water. The estimate for 
this work amounts to Rs. 3,162. 

'"At Nadir Shah's tomb, in the same locality, the work of refacing the 
ruined external walls, commenced in 1919-20, was continued, the total expendi- 
ture to date being Rs. 10,264. This refacing has now been carried up to its 
full height in the north-west corner of the tomb and is in course of erection 
on the other sides. The work is being done in plain ashlar ; only the square 
outlines of mouldings and projections are being repeated and no carved de- 
coration. The tomb is contained in the same walled enclosure as that of Adil 
Shah adjacent, and steps are being taken to lay out this area on simple appro- 
priate lines as a garden, and to open up again the original gateway that led 
into it from the north. A brief note on the history of Nadir Shah (1399- 
1437 A. D.), the first ' independent prince of the Paruqis of Khandesh and the 
founder of the capital city Burhanpur, has already been given in preceding 
reports, as well as a description of hia tomb- 

A further sum of Rs. 754 in all was spent on the upkeep of the Bur- 
lanpur Fort, imposed on the right bank of the Tapti 80 feet above its bed 
ind believed to have been founded by the Faruqi Raja, Adil Khan I, though 
the bulk of the present remains are patently Early Mughal ; on the ruins of 
the Bibi ki Masjid, among the oldest monuments ot Burhanpur, and built by 
one ot the Faruqi queens probably between 1620 and 1640 A. D. ; on the Raja- 
ki-Chhattri, a large open-coloumned pavilion seemingly of the Mughal pericd ; 
and on the Tombs of Nadir Shah and Adil Shah, and of Shah Nawaz Khan 
iinder reference above. 

The conservation of the old Jami Masjid in the Asirgarh Fort was also Astrgmh 
continued at a cost of Rs. 2,166 during the year under review. A sum of 
Rs. 12,770 in all has been spent on this work against an estimate of Rs. 13,993, 
and the repairs are now nearing completion. The architectural features of the 
mosque, which dates from the period of Shah Jahan, have already been des- 
cribed in the report for the year 1922-28. The building had formerly been 
used as barracks during the military occupation of the Fort by the British 
and the works in hand are directed towards removing the evidence of this 
occupation and reclaiming the structure to its former state. This has involved 
the removal of modern additions to the roof, of alien window frames from the 
mihrah recesses along the west wall of the prayer chamber, the renewal of 
:hhajja stones and brackets along the east front and the substantial rebuilding 
>f the two tall minars which form so conspicuous a land-mark in the country 
bround. The difficulties of conserving this structure are greatly increased by 
ihe desolate nature of its locality for the village at the foot of the fort has 
fittg been abandoned and all labour has to be imported, together with the 
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Central Circle supplies necessary for its subsUtenee. But the work is weU worth while to 
Mr. J, A. Ptie tihe fort is of much historical interest, and it is an imposing and picturesque 
monument. A brief note on its history, from its capture by Alauddin Khilji 
in 1295 to its surrender to the British in 1819, has already been given in 
the report mentioned above. On the maintenance of this fort during the 
year under review a sum of Ks. 407 was spent, the work compriiing chiefly 
the eradication of jungle growth from the walls and the repair of the approach 
roads up the hill side. 

"Other monuments under maintenance are; — The tomb of Shah INoman, 
at the foot of the Asirgarh Fort. Shah Noman, it is of interest to note, was 
the son of the world-renowned Persian poet, Hafiz. His tomb is a small 
square, insignificant structure surmounted by a low dome set on a short octa- 
gonal necking, and the whole surface is covered with plaster.’’ 

Eastern Circle '' The conservation of Kaja Harishchandra’s tank in the village oi Raghu- 
Bengal rampur near Rampal in the district of Dacca was undertaken departmentally. 

This tank was taken under the care of the Aichseological Department partly 
Saghurampur account of the high esteem in which it was held by the villagers. The 
causes of this regard are peculiar. On days of a high tide the mass of acquatic 
vegetation, with which its deep waters are filled, rises and so the local villages 
have come to believe that there is some underground connection between this 
tank and the large rivers outside such as the now defunct Ichhamati or the 
larger Dhaleswari. Most of the villagers agree in stating that at one time 
utensils required for worship on festivals could be obtained from this tank 
simply by uttering prayers from its banks, and early the following morning 
the required number of utensils would be found arranged on the ghat. After 
use these had to be cleaned and returned to the place where they bad first 
been found and on the next morning the utensils had disappeared as myste- 
riously as they had made their appearance. One day certain utenails 
required by a villager weie asked for and received by him, but when he wanted 
to return them his daughter-in-law concealed one of them. The remainder, 
however, were placed at evening time on one of the ghats, hut the villagers 
were surprised next morning on seeing that the utensils had not vanished* 
They remained on the ghat for three successive mornings, but on the fourth 
they had disappeared. The villagers complain that this act of dishonesty on 
the part of a woman caused the cessation of a very useful custom to the 
village. 

" There are a large number of tank^ in the ancient city of Vikiamapnra 
of which Rampal is the modem representative. Some of them are very big 
indeed, for instance, the Vallalasagar tank which is nearly a hundred acres 
in area. The district around also abounds with tanks of all sizes, but with 
the exception of the tank of Harishchandra none have masonry walk. Daring 
the year jungle was removed from the sides of this tank and the nppeinnost 
layer floating vegetation was cleared away. While remerving this . layer 
tranks of large trees were discovered; these had grown on a floatog island 
in a ywn ouer sfanalar to the floating islands on the Dal lake in Kadnto. No 
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TCgukur allotment was sanctioned for this work at the beginning of the year Btagvl 
and it was started in February with sums reappropriated from grants sur- 
rendered by the Public Works Department and the actual eapenditnre up to 
the end of March was Rs. 5,327. Towards the end of the year, a gh^ on the 
southern side was discovered. The ghat consists of a sloping way in the 
centre with low broad walls on each side and resembles similar cause-ways 
on the great tanks at Sarkhej and Dholka in the Ahmedahad district of 
Bombay, but this type without steps is rare in Bengal. One exists in the 
old elephant stables at Murshidabad in a tank, called the tank of the Filkhana. 

Babu Haridas Basak of Dacca, in whose zemindari the tank is situated, very 
kindly permitted this Department to undertake the conservation of this tank, 
before the formal acquisition by the Government of the land on its sides. 

“ Steps are being taken to preserve six great mounds containing Buddhist Sabhof 
remains at Sabhar near Manikganj in the Dacca district. These mounds have 
yielded terracotta plaques and Buddhist images in large numbers during casual 
excavations. Some partial excavations were carried out with the permission 
of the landlord by some private gentlemen under the leadership of Mr. Nalini 
Kanta Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum and the antiquities found have been 
deposited in the Museum at Dacca, During recent years, in spite of the pro- 
tection under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. these mounds have 
continued to serve as brick quarries for the local villagers, who have found 
a number of valuable antiquities during their excavations. Difficulties having 
arisen in the acquisition of the land it was only possible to do a little clearance 
during the year. 

In the Bankura district the conservation of the nineteen temples in and Vi$hnupm 
around Vishnupur begun by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 1922 was completed this year 
at a cost of Rs. 704. In the same district the conservation of the temple of 
Siddheswar at Bahulara was completed at a cost of Rs. 649. A piece of landBoAidom 
close to the temple of Jayadeva at Kenduli in the Birbhum district was acquired 
in order to enable the Public Works Department to complete the fencing 
around the ancient court-yard of this temple. 

“ In the Rajshahi district boundary pillars were erected round the Padum Deopara 
Sahar tank at Deopara. This tank had been excavated by King Vijayasena 
of Bengal and on the banks of it he had built the temple of Pradyumnesvara. 

Some very urgent preliminary repairs were carried out in the stone mosque £u9u»7t&a 
at Kusumba in the same district at a cost of Rs. .597. At Gaur and Pandua 
in the Malda district work was hampered owing to the delay in the acquisi- ti'our 
tion of land. A sum of Rs, 1,000 provided in the budget for the excavation 
of some underground chambers near the Gumti gate could not be utilised be- 
cause the land could not be purchased in time. The special repairs to the 
Darasbari mosque were completed at a cost of Rs. 1,830 and the preliminaiy 
repairs to the Baisgazi wall, erected by Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah as the 
inner endosure d the palace built by him, were finished at a cost of Rs. 624. 

Protected monumentB' notice doards were fixed to twelve monuments at Gaur 
at ft oost d Rs. 179. In the Burdwan district special repairs to the large 
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’Eastern Circle brick temple at Gaurangapur ascribed to king Icbhai Gkosb were commenced 
Mr. R. O. a|Ld the temples at Baddipur in the same district were provided with wire 
fencing. The wire fencing round the mosque at Kheiaul in the Jangipuj 

Khtraul sub-division of the Murshidabad district was also completed. 

Dacca Butria « In the Dacca District Rs. 123 were spent in providing notice boards tc 

the protected monuments and boundary pillars were erected round the Sat- 
gumbaz mosque near Dacca. The special repairs to the mosque at Atash 
Khana or the artillery park of Amir-ul-Umara Nawab Shayista Khan I were 

begun and Rs. 1,926 were expended on them. In the same district the serious 
condition of the mosque of the celebrated Musalman saint Baba Adam at 
•Rampal Kazikasba near Kampal was brought to the notice of the Director General 

and Rs. 1,000 were sanctioned by him from the reserve at his disposal for the 
preliminary special repairs to this monument. Out of this amount only Rs. 700 
could be spent before the end of the year in providing struts beneath the 
collapsing roof and cracks m the domes. A conservation note has been framed 
and an estimate for thorough repairs to this building amounting to Rs. 10,318 
has been approved. The actual repairs consisting of underpinning the walls, 
rebmlding the collapsed arches and reconstructing missing portions of the domes 

and side walls will be taken up in the course of the coming year. In the 

Masjidfur Khulna district special repairs to Khan Jahan Ali’s mosque at Masjidpur were 
• also commenced. 

'' Altogether Rs. 7,856 were spent on special repairs carried out personally 
by the Superintendent of the Eastern Circle and Rs. 10,204 on special repairs 
or original works carried out by the Public Works Department of Bengal (Rs. 
8,433 plus Rs. 1,771 agency charges). The cost of annual repairs and main- 
tenance of ancient monuments in Bengal amounted to Re. 7,461 (Rs. 6,166 
plus Rs. 1,295 agency charges). 

'' In Assam preliminary repairs to the palace of the Ahom rajas at Garh- 
Mr. R. D, gaon in the Sibsagar district were begun, Rs. 1,428 being allotted for this pur- 

Banerji pose. A good deal of work remains to be done at Garbgaon. The palace 

^arhgaon severely shaken during the earthquake of 1897 and repairs to it during 

the last twenty-eight years have not been thorough. The lower two storeys 
are still buried in the Mris from the upper storeys and can be visited only 
with difficulty. The area enclosed by the wire fencing is at present too small 

and the mounds in front of the building detract from the view of it. Owing 

to shortage of funds, schemes tor the thorough conservation of this remarkable 
monument bad to be postponed. In reality, this building was designed 
to be a twenty-one-Ratna temple of the Bengali type. Ifca original appearance, 
as illustrated in Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam, was that of a Bengali 
temple, pyramidal in shape and originally seven storeyed with four small towers 
or minarets at each comer and a single one on the top storey , which latter, 
however, has collapsed entirely. The roofs of many of the smaller towers have 
yet to be made water-tight and d&>ri8 must be removed from the rooms 
of tihe second floor. In fact a good deal of pioneer work still remains to be 

done in the case of this monument before larger schemes for its final omwerva- 
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tion can be taken in band. Rs. 276 were spent in providing notice boards to Assam' 
the monuments in the Bibs&gar sub-division of the Lakhimpur district and 
a small sum was expended in surveying and levelling the ground around 
the palace at Garhgaon. The Natmandir attached to the Sibdole temple Sibaagar 

at Sibsagar was repaired as was also the Bishnudole temple at Gaurisagar 
near it. Repairs were executed at the Rang-ghar palace at Jayasagar at a 
cost of Rs. 189, and Rs. 1,214 were spent on the Karanghar Palace in its 
vicinity. The ruins of this vast palace were cleared of jungle and a 
very large amount of rubbish and d^ris was removed from the interior, 
exposing the remains of the original palace to view. A thorn barricade was 
placed around the image of Durga at Deopani in the same district to protect it Kasomari 
from the ravages of wild elephants and Rs. 300 were spent on the prehistoric Porf/iaf 
monoliths at Kasomari Pathar also in that district. 

''*In the Naga hills district a notice board was fixed near the monolithic 
columns at Dimapur and others were put up near the rock-cut temple at Maibong 
and in front of the raja's palace at Khaspur in the Cachar district. The majority of 
the Central Government monuments in Assam have now been provided with notices." 

*'The special repairs to the old Chola temple at Motupalle in the Guntur goythenr 
district have been in progress for some time. Although of no architectural Circle 
merit, the temple which is dedicated to Siva in the form of Virabhadra, con- Madras 
tains some very valuable and interesting historical inscriptions and the 
is also mentioned by the famous traveller Marco Polo who visited this 
during the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudramadevi, about the end of the 
thirteenth century. Most of the inscriptions are engraved on the exterior 
walls of the building which are built of brick and mortar faced with cut stone 
on both sides. In places the stone-work had got out of position through settle- 
ment and other causes and so an estimate amounting to Es. 1,095 was framed 
for repairing the walls, the roof and the stone floor which required grouting 
and pointing. Owing to its situation in a sandy desert near the sea, Motu- 
palle is a difficult place at which to obtain skilled labour or building material, 
the latter having to be conveyed from some distance. However the work is 
progressing and will be completed shortly and the temple saved from further decay. 

‘'The repairs to the Arsenal and old military quarters now converted MatuUpaiafK 
the Port and Customs office, the belfry. Powder Magazine and Dutch Cemetery 
at Masulipatam have also been in progress for the last few years. This year 
a sum of Rs. 461 was spent mainly on new plaster work and the buildings 
are now reported to be in good repair and the work completed. As these 
buildings are situated close to the sea, annual repairs will always be necessary. 

The usual annual repairs were carried out to the group of early rock-cut Bmoada 
temples at Beswada and the adjoining suburb of Mogalrajapuram and they 
are now in good order, 

"In 1023, an estimate amounting to Rs. 1,150 for special repairs to tl^Vdagagxri 
group of temples and Hill Fort at Udayagiri was approved and sanctioned and 
the work was taken up last year. This year a sum of Rs. 338 was spent on the 
repairs and the work has now been completed. An additional sum of Bs. 141 was 


place Mr. A, H. 
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SoutlimiClfCle also sanctioned for the provision of notice-boards. The gateway of the Fott and 
Mr. A* II. tine stone steps leading up to the two mosques on the summit of the hill were 

Umglntfat repaired. The roof of the Ranganayaks temple and the Ealyana wanda^ were 

replastered where necessary to make them water-tight and some of the cracked 
stone beams carrying the flat roof of the temple were supported with cut 
stone pillars. The gaps in the compound wall were built up to prevent cattle 
trespass. The decayed brick and plaster tower or stupi of the ruined Krishna 
temple was replastered to save the brickwork from falling and rank vegeta- 
tion was removed from the enclosure. 

Oooty "" A sum of Rs. 938 was spent on the usual annual repairs and the mainte- 

nance of two permanent watchmen to look after the famous Hill Fort at Gooty 
and the buildings it contains, and Rs. 234 were spent on special repairs to the 
parapets of some of the gateways and decayed portions of the rampart walls* 
The buildings are in good order and the Fort is being well maintained and 
kept free from rank vegetation. 

“ In connection with the numerous and important buildings at Hampi in 
the Bellary district no less than twenty-two special works were undertaken 
at a cost of Rs. 2,326. These repairs consisted mainly of plastering leaky 
roofs to render them water-tight, providing cut stcfne pillars to support cracked 
stone beams and transoms, and re-setting stone flagged floors and pavements. 
The cost of the usual annual repairs to the numerous roads and pathways 
to the monuments and the clearance of rank vegetation by the permanent 
watchmen amounted to Rs. 938. 

Mahabalifmm '"The chief conservation work at Mahabalipuram is the annual maintenance 
of the roads and pathways and the care of the young trees, which have been 
planted to afford shade along the roads to the Shore temple and Five Raths. 
Owing to want of rain, the casurina trees that were planted along the road 
to the Five Raths some nine years ago, all perished in March last. The dead 
trees have been removed and rain-trees will be planted in their place as soon 
as the seedlings are big enough to plant out. Two additional coolies have 
been provided to help the two permanent men to attend to the watering of 
these young trees. 

The old Dutch Fort and Cemetery at Sadras in the Chingleput district are 
now being properly maintained. When the fort was no longer required for 
military purposes it was blown up and the fortifications destroyed, the main 
gateway and the small cemetery within the fort alone surviving. For years 
the place was abandoned and cactus and rank jungle soon covered the site. 
It has taken some years to remove the jungle owing to the quantity of masonry 
d^ris strewn all over the site both within and without the fort. Patch plaster 
repairs were carried out to the gateway and the tombs in the cemetery and 
the usual annual removal of cactus attended to. 

*'The only protected monuments in the Salem distarict are five picturesque 
old forts at Sankaridrug, Krishnagki, Rayakottai, Namakkal and Attur. The 
first four are mediaeval Hill Forts and that at Attur is situated in the town 
of that name. None of them are of much architectural value but all axe 
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■of coj:i8iderable historical interest and played an important part in the early Madras 
days of British rule in Southern India. As they have been neglected for many*^®**^®^ 
years, cactus and jungle had grown over the sites and made the approaches 
very difficult. Ihiring the last few years, the removal of jungle, repairs to 
the long flights of steps leading up the hills, and patch plaster repairs to the 
gateways, fortifications and ruined buildings within the forts have been under, 
taken. No costly structural repairs have been executed as the buildings are 
of no particular architectural value and it will be sufficient if steps are taken 
to arrest further decay only. This year a sum of Rs. 883 was spent on repairs 
to these forts and the work has been completed. 

The repairs undertaken at the famous old Fort at Gingee were of much 
-the same nature as those executed at the forts in the Salem district. The 
area occupied by Gingee fort is very large, there being some three miles of 
fortifications and a vast number of buildings located within the site requiring 
attention. There are also several miles of motor roads and footpaths to be 
maintained in good repair every year. The cost of the repairs including th^ 
pay of the watchmen amounted to Rs. 2,967-14-0. 

"A sum of Rs. 1,040 was spent on repairs and annual maintenance oi VeUore 
the beautiful Fort at Vellore, including the old Siva temple and mosque which 
it contains. Vegetation was removed from the inner and outer ramparts and 
disturbed portions of the fort walls were replaced. The mosque was replastered 
where necessary and the building cleaned and whitewashed and the work com- 
pleted. 

‘‘^The usual annual repairs were carried out to the old Forts at West Coagt 

Tellicherry, Bekal and the Sultan’s Battery at Mangalore and these monuments 
are now m good repair. Special repairs amounting to Rs. 376 were executed 
to the historical old Fort at Anjengo on the west coast. The fort walls were 
much overgrown with vegetation, the roots having penetrated into the masonry . 
and portions of the walls were in danger of destruction. The vegetation has 
now been rooted out and the holes thus made filled with mortar ; and the walls 
and gateways are now secure. As the fort is situated within a hundred yards 
of the sea, the wooden gates and their hinges, haq)8 and clasps, had seriously 
decayed. The gates were repaired and tarred and the metal work renewed. 

“The amount of expenditure on conservation works in Coorg for the yearCoorg 
under report amounted to only Rs. 262 and consisted of the usual annual main- 
tenance of the roads within the Fort at Mercara and plaster repairs to the big 
masonry elephants in the palace courtyard and the Rajah’s Seat. The thre^ 

Jain temples at MuUur village also received petty plaster repairs to their roofs.” 

” In the Burma Circle, special works were undertaken, during the year gurma Circle 
under report, at six centres, viz., Pagan, Mandalay, Amarapura, Sagaing, Pegu Burma 
and Myohaung in Arakan, at a total expenditure of Rs. 41,053. 

** As was pointed out in the report for last year, the most important special « 
ixepairs to the Tilominlo and Sulamani temples at Pagan had been completed. 

The works at these temples during the year now under review consisted of 
to the old brick drain at the Sulamani and to the enclosure walls 
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Burma Circle aad portions of some of the gateways at the Tilominlo. The compounds of both- 
these temples were cleared of the unsightly debris and the thick vegetation, 
that had invaded them, and paths were laid round the temples as well as 
from the gateways in the outer walls to the principal entrances for the con- 
venience of visitors. It is anticipated now that with the expenditure of only a 
few hundred rupees yearly, for the clearing of vegetation, edging ofE the old 
plaster as it flakes off, and occasional grouting of cracks and crevices, these 
two intereetmg monuments, which are among the largest and form connecting 
hnks in the development of religious architecture at Pagan, will last for a long 
time to come. 

“ The repairs to the Tilominlo were begun in 1921-22 at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 46,707 ; but the total expenditure, counting Rs. 2,867 spent during 
this year, amounted only to Rs. 40,483 ; thus a saving of nearly Rs. 6,000 
has been effected. The actual expenditure on the repairs to the Sulamani 
temple also shows a saving of about Rs. 500 against the sanctioned estimate 

of Rs. 14,748 for the work. The completion of these two items now enables 

the Department to take up fresh work at Pagan. 

“As is well knovTi, Pagan, once the metropolis of Buddhism in Indo- 
China, is now the greatest place of attraction in Burma from an archceological 
standpoint, and the most important centre of conservation in this Circle. Its 
ruins cover a very large area, comprising the following village-tracts and places — 

(I) Nyaung-U, (2) Wetk>n-in, (3) Taungbileya, (4) Pagan, (6) Myinpagan, (6) 

Thiripyitsaya, (7) Twin-ywa, (8) Pwazaw, (9) Minnanthu, (10) Taungba and 

(II) Thayetkon. In this area is found many types of Burmese religious archi- 

tecture in brickwork, from the smallest and simplest monument to the most 
imposing in design and size ; all, or at least the very great majority, being 
built between the middle of the 11th and the end of the 13th centuries A. 

D. There are hundreds of monuments, and Government have made a re- 

presentative selection out of this large number for conservation at the public 
expense ; this selected list comprises 44 monuments. Since the regular campaign 
of conservation work was started m 1902, the Archmological Department has 
succeeded in repairing 34 of them including the Sulamani and the Tilominlo 
temples referred to above. Among those that still remain to be repaired 
may be mentioned the Dhammayazika at Pwasaw, and tbe Dhammayangyi 
and the Shwesandaw at Pagan, each of which is among the largest monuments 
and is in a class by itself. 

“ This year the repairs to the Dhammayazika have been taken in hand at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 36,626 but, as this enterprise is a large one, this amount 
will have to be distributed over a period of three or four years. During 

the year the Public Works Department spent on this monument a sum of 

Rs. 9,734. The estimate provides, in order of urgency, for repairs to (1) the 
main shrine, (2) the five subsidiary temples on the platform, (3) the paltlorm 
and circuit wall enclosing it, and (4) the outer enclosure walls at a cost of 
Re. 22,210, 4,181, 4,481 and 6,004 respectively, to which should be added 
Rs. 260 for repamng an ancient tank in tbe neighbourhood for the storage of: 
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water while the work is proceeding, and Rs. 600 for two temporary sheds for Barma Clrd® 
the workmen. The provision of these last two items being necessitated by the ' 

facts that the river Irrawaddy, which is the principal source of water supply 
for the country around, is four miles away from the works, the quantity 
of water available in a village tank in the neighbourhood being barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the villagers themselves, and sufficient workmen 
not being available locally most have to be imported from elsewhere. 

“^The Dhammayazika was built by King Narapatisithu in 1197 A. D, The 
expenditure incurred upon it and the interest its founder took in its mainte- 
nance may be gathered from a stone inscription which is still in one of the 
subsidiary temples on the platform. Therein it is recorded that Narapatisithu 
disbursed 44,027 ticals of silver as wages for the workmen and gave 1 8 pes 
(nearly 36 acres) of land. The wages included the cost of making bricks, 
burning lime, and collecting stones. On the completion of the shrine, the King 
• dedicated for its maintenance 1,000 slaves, 500 of whom were Burmans and 
500 Indians, 500 pes of land and 500 bullocks. 

It is a solid pagoda of the Shwezigon type at Nyaung-U, a conical stupa 
raised on a aeries of terraces standing on a platform, but its plan is of a 
shape found nowhere else. The tliree lower terraces are pentagonal in plan 
while at the base of them on each of the five gides is a small temple with 
a square basement enshrining an image of the Buddha. The terraces are 

adorned with enamelled plaques illustrating the Jatakas, and similar to those 
at the Shwezigon, but the style and technique, although just over one hun. 
dred years later, mark a distinct phase in the development of pictorial art at 
Pagan. In addition to the usual legend in Pali, containing the name of the 
birth story depicted above it, tliese plaques, unlike those at the Shwezigon, 
contain also a short explanation in Burmese. It is notable that the cast of 
features of the figures represented on the plaques is somewhat different to those 
of similar but earlier figures, that is, they already approximate more to the 

Burmese cast. The whole building stands on a raised platform designed to 
harmonize with the plan of the main shrine, and a fifteen sided enclosure pierc- 
ed by five gateways, each gatew^ay facing one side of the shrine, encompasses 
the temple (Plate VII). 

From the short inscriptions in ink that are stUl extant on the wall 
on the subsidiary temples on the platform (Plate XXXIV (fe)), it is learned 

that minor repairs to these temples were undertaken in 1671 A. D., and to 
^he Buddhas within them in 1735 A. D., but there is no record mentioning 
any repairs to the main shrine since its foundation. However, that such re- 
pairs were once undertaken is evidenced from a small wooden image of a seated 
Buddha found in one of the relic chambers m the dome (Plate XXXIV (a)) ; 
this image is still in a good state of preservation, and its features and technique 
show that it belongs to 16th or 16th century A. D. The works done here 

this year consisted of making water-tight the topmost layers of what remains of 
the sikhara and in repairing the circular moul&gs there. The missing bricks 
.from the bell-shaped dome below the sikham were replaced^ and the hole 
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made by treasure-hunters filled up. This hole was rather a large one a?id it 
at first proposed that ior structural safety it should be strengthened 
by a supporting arch, but this proposal was abandoned in the course of 
repairs in favour of a less expensive suggestion. The hole, which was four 
feet in height, five feet in breadth and thirty feet in length with a dip of* 
eight feet in depth at the inner end, was filled up with sand for a height of 
three feet with a layer of bricks in mud mortar for the remaining portion, 
and was then closed up from the outside. One of the flights of steps 
going up the terraces was also repaired. It is proposed to undertake 
repairs to the remaimng staircases and the terraces next year. 

Conservation of the Palace was continued during the year. The open 
verandahs round the Glass Palace, the Chief Queen^s Apartments, those of the 
Central Queen’s and Levee Rooms and the Royal Pages’ Apartment or Lapet- 
ye-zanng, have been paved with Pakhangyi stone slabs, and two brick drains 
on the north and south sides of the Glass Palace have been constructed. The 
expenditure during the year, including the cost of maintenance of the gardens 
on the Palace platform, amounted to Rs. 14,823, and the total expenditure 
incurred up to the end of the financial year under report since the year 1918, 
when conservation work at the Palace was first started, now amounts to 
Rs. 57,980, exclutive of agency charges. It is estimated that a further sum of 
Rs. 50,000 or more will still be required to complete the work, so that at 
the present rate of progress it will take three or four years or even five to- 
finish the work of conserving this important monument. Incidentally, the 
'pyatthats (bastions) on the Fort Walls are now beginning to give trouble and 
more funds are urgently needed for their preservation. A rough estimate 
providing for all the necessary repairs to these bastions amounts to Rs. 48,820, 
against which a sum of only Rs. 4,000 could be provided this year. With 
this amount the underground portions of the wooden pillars of five pyatthats , 
(Nos. 25, 26, 28, 29 and 30) which had rotted away, were provided with con- 
crete foundations, roof timbers of pyatthat No. 30 were renewed and the pyat. 
iliats over the main gates (Nos. 12, 24, 36 and 48) were provided with cross- 
bracings. 

“ At Amarapura, King Bodawpaya’s Tomb within the old city walls was- 
repaired during the year at the cost of Rs. 610. Owing to lack of atten- 
tion much damage to the building has been caused by the small trees growing 
on it. These and others growing around the building have been uprooted, 
and the cracks and holes caused by them filled up ; some of the fallen* 
battlements above the eaves were restored, and those round the circuit wall 
of the platform renewed. 

‘'At Sagaing and Pegu the special works consisted of fixing an American 
wire fence with reinforced concrete posts round an inscription shed at the former 
place and in putting up a temporary wooden shed over the old Taking insorip- 
tions, which had been collected a few years ago and set up near a monastery 
at Paya-thonm village, near the latter place, at an expenditure of Bs. 303 and 
Rs. 1,404 respectively. 
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'‘Repairs to the Shitthaung pagoda at Myohaung in Arakan were conti- Bui ma C^cle 
nued during the year, towards the cost of which the Government contributed ta 

a further sum of Rs. 2,600. The trustees, who have been carrying out the^*'***®” 
conservation works, report that the northern entrance of the corridor round 
the sanctum has been repaired, and that the walls and courtyard have been 
put into good order, existing models having been followed. A sum of 
Rs. 603-12-0 was spent during the year and the trustees hope to use next year 
the balance of Rs. 2,600 mentioned above together with such contributions as 
they may obtain from public subscriptions, on the necessary repairs to the 
remaining parts of the building and its enclosure walls, and in restoring to their 
proper places the stone sculptures that are now lying on the ground. 

“ Besides the special works mentioned above the usual annual repairs 
were undertaken at all the various centres. The total expenditure under the 
latter item together with the cost of maintenance being Rs. 21,387, and the 
total of both amounting to Rs. 62,440.’' 

“ During the year conservation works have been in progress in Rajputana Rajputana aniC 
and Central India at the following four places, viz., Ajmer, Amber m the Central India 
Jaipur State, Khaiuraho in the Chhatarpur State and Mandu in the Dhar Circle 

State. Dhama 

" Several improvements have been effected at the great mosque, known Ajmer 
as the Arahi-din-ka-Jhonpra. The modern accretions, such as a kitchen, latrine* 
and other unsightly buildings, which had been erected in the enclosure of the 
mosque by the faqir residing there, have been removed, and a new kitcheu 
with a small courtyard and latrine have been built for him outside the north- 
ern compound wall of the mosque. A portion of the modern north compound 
wall towards the south, which had collapsed during the heavy rains of the 11th 
September, has been rebuilt. A design for a teak-wood door to be fixed a^ 
the east main entrance of the mosque has been supplied to the Public Works 
Department. This work will be taken in hand during next year. Notice 
boards prohibiting the ditfigurement of the monument by visitors, have also 
been set up, 

“The Kachhwaha Rajput palace at Amber, which had long been neglected Jaipur 
and defaced by modern additions and other unsightly repairs, has now Amber 
received consideration at the hands of the Jaipur Darbar and systematic con- 
servation work is being carried out under the supervision of the State Engineers. 

It is gratifying to observe that these ofificers are taking a very keen interest 
in the archaeology of the State. 

“After the completion of the more important structural repairs, previously Chhatarpur 
recommended by the Aichfieological Department, to the great mediieval Hindu 
temples, detailed reference to which was made in the report for the year 1922_ 

23, supplementary conservation notes were drawn up and sullied to the 
Chhatarpur Darbar. It was estimated that the cost of the supplementary 
J^epairs would amount to about Rs. 6,000 and the Government of India sane, 
tioned half the sum, the balance being found by the Darbar. From the Govern- 
ment grant Bs. 766-0-9 and from that funded the State Rs. 2,794-16-3 are 
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Rajputana and reported to hare been spent during the year. Kepaiis to the temples oi 
Central India Ohaunsat Jogini and Kandhariya have been carried out satisfactorily by tihe 
^ State Public Works Department. The jungle and the dSbris from around the 
other temples for the width of ten feet clear of them have been removed and 
the ground so cleared has been dressed and made level. 

At Mandu the work of conservation has been progressing in a satis- 
factory manner, though very slowly. Repairs to the following monuments 
have been completed : Malik Mughi's mosque, Jahaz Mahal, Daika Mahal, 
Daiki Chhoti Bahin ka Mahal, tomb north of the Alamgir gate, Baz Bahadur's 
Palace and Darya Khan's tomb. A supplementary conservation note on the 
monuments at Mandu has been supplied to the Dhar State by the Archsso- 
logical Department and works recommended in it will be taken up gradually. 
A total sum of Rs. 9,683 was expended on the ancient monuments of the State 
during the year, of which Rs .5,731 were from the Central Government's grant." 
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"At Taxila , writes Sir John Marshall, "very substantial progress was 
made in the excavation both of the older city on the Bhir Mound and of the 
later Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap. Careful plans of the areas cleared 
during the past and previous years in the Bhir Mound and Sirkap have been 
prepared, showing in several colours the different strata of buildings super- 
imposed one above the other, and the time will soon be coming for the pub- 
lication of these materials, as well as for discussing the manifold questions 
that await solution regarding the lay-out ol the towns anu the internal arrange- 
ments of the houses. Meanwhile, however, the remains unearthed are much 
too complex to be described without the help of drawings and, on the other 
hand, the cost of publishing incomplete plans year by year in the Annual 
Report would be excessive. Accordingly, I must content myself for the present 
with observing that the houses brought to light during the past season, though 
distinguished by certain variations in detail, are generally of the same character 
as those previously discovered on the Bhir Mound and Sirkap sites, respec^ 
tively, those in the earlier city being noticeably Smaller and more haphazard 
in constaruction than those in the later, which still continues to reveal a 
remarkably spacious and regular lay-out. A feature of the buildings in both 
cities on which emphasis has not, I think, been previously laid, is that, al- 
though the lower parts of their walls were invariably built of good rubble or 
diaper stonework, the upper parts were not infrequently composed largely of 
mud. This distinctive method of construction has already been noticed by me 
in an earlier report in connection with the monastery at Pippaia and with 
some of the smaller monasteries near the Chir Tope. In the light of the* 
evidence afEorded by those buildings, coupled with the relatively small amount' 
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of stone d^ris found in joaany of the houses, it now seems clear — and indeed Punjab 
beyond any reasonable doubt — that this was the method very commonly eiii- TaseiU^ 
ployed not only in the Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap, but in the older city 
as well. 

The surface remains on the Bhir Mound — ^that is the remains comprising 
the last and penultimate strata — extend on an average to a depth of some 
five or six feet below the present surface of the ground, and it was with 
these remains that the digging of the past season has been mainly concerned 
(Plate VIII (o)). But besides clearing a considerable area of these two upper 
strata, advantage was also taken of such open spaces as offered themselves 
in the streets or where the later structures had disappeared, to penetrate to 
the strata beneath. The opportunities, however, for this deeper digging were 
very small, and it was not to be expected that any discoveries of great moment 
would emerge. This digging, however, has served to confirm the conclu- 
sions drawn from a trench sunk at the outset of the operations on the 
Bhir Mound — ^namely, that there are at least two well-defined strata of remains 
lower down and that virgin soil is reached at a depth of some 16 to 20 feet. 

It has also shown that the earlier buildings are markedly rougher in construct - 
tion than their successors. Another point of interest on which further light 
has been thrown by the deeper excavation concerns the “soak pits” or rather 
“soak wells” to which I drew attention in the report for the year 1920-21.1 
I then put forward the view that many of the wells brought to light in the 
Bhir Mound were used, not for the drawing of water but for the disposal of sew- 
age from the houses. This view has now been strikingly corroborated by the 
discovery of a soak-well constructed out of large earthen jars set one above 
the other with a hole through the base of each. A photograph of this soah- 
well is reproduced m Plate VIII {b) and it will be seen from it that a well 
constructed in this fashion could never have been used for the purpose of 
drawing water. Similar soak-wells, it may be noted, constructed out of a 
succession of earthenware vessels, have been found in Mesopotamia. 

“ Though there is little tp be said for the moment regarding the actual 
structures laid bare during the past season, some of the smaller antiquities 
found in them are of more than usual interest. Most valuable of all is a 
collection of coins and jewellery found in an earthenware gham near the eastern 
limits of the excavations. The ghara in question was found about 6 feet below 
the present surface, that is, in association with the second stratum, which had 
already been judged to belong to the 3rd or 4th century B.O, The pot is 
quite a small one — less than 7 inches in height but it contained no less than 
1,167 coins of silver besides several pieces of gold and silver jewellery. Most 
of the coins are punch-marked Indian issues, inolnding a number of the local 
Taxilan t37pes. As may be seen from the illustrations of them on Plate IX, 
they are of various shapes and sizes. Some are oblong bent bars, from 
to 2* in length, punched with the usual “cross and ball ” aymbolB ; others^ 
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are circular, oval, square, rectaugular or polygonal, and exhibit an immense 
variety of punch marks, the analysis of which will require a special memoir 
to itself. Others, again, are tiny circular pieces punched on one side only, 
and so small that one wonders how they could ever have passed from hand 
to hand and been used as an effective currency. What, however, gives this 
find of coins a unique value is the presence in it of three Greek coins fresh 
from the mint, two of Alexander the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, be- 
sides a well worn sighs of the Persian Empire. The issues of Alexander and 
Philip (Plate IX) hear on the obverse a head of Alexander wearing the lion- 
skm, and, on the reverse, Zeus seated on a throne with eagle on his right 
hand and sceptre in left. Thus they closely resemble one another, though 
the legends and monograms on the reverse differ. The special interest attach- 
ing to the find of these freshly minted coins of Alexander and Philip Aridaeus 
is that apart from the fact that it is the first recorded find of these coins 
in India, it definitely confirms previous conclusions as to the period when 
Indian punch-marked issues were in circulation, and also confirms the date pre- 
viously arrived at for the upper strata of buildings on the Bhir Mound. As 
to the former, it is worthy of note that the oblong bars seem to have been 
in use simultaneously with the square, round and polygonal pieces. The jewel- 
lery found along with these coins comprises a gold necklace of fluted beads 
•alternating with circlets adorned with granulated drops of various patterns, 
and a silver necklace of pendant drop beads hemispherical below and T shaped 
above, the cross of the T being pierced through for the string ; also two plain 
phulas and a fragment of the side piece of a head ornament. Among the 
vases found this season is one that is specially attractive. Shaped like a 
modern marthan (Plate VIII (d)) it is stamped round the shoulder with ^bead 
4 »nd reel ’ mouldings and bands of floral patterning, the design being obviously 
the outcome of Hellenistic influence. Other objects from the Bhir Mound 
excavation include the following : — A series of interesting terracotta medallions, 
fK)me of which may have been test-casts struck in the process of jewellery 
making, though the one illustrated in Plate VIII (c) with a human mask 
in the centre was apparently intended as an ornament and for that purpose 
provided with holes for attachment; two intaglio seals, one a scaraboid of 
polished black stone engraved with a lion couchant and a Tbavdifoda in the 
€eld (Plate XI, fig. 11), the other of terracotta also depicting a couchant 
lion but with a seated bird in the field ; a cylindrical glass ear-ring with a 
10 petalled lotus (diam. If*) ; an iron mkusa (length 2' If*) ; a three flanged 
spear (length 3' 2i*) and a portion of a dagger or knife handle of fossilised 
ivory (length 4j*). 

''In Sirkap, my operations were devoted mainly to the further clearance 
of Blocks B and C (Plate X), the fore parts of which, facing on to the High 
Street, had been previously excavated ; and, apart from a few deep pits, dig- 
ging was confined to the early Kushana and Scytho-Parthian strata. Of the 
antiquities brought to light in these two blooka the most striking was a 
•deposit of jewelleiy from one of flbe small rooms in block B (81*47 ). This 
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-deposit, which like the coins on the Bhir Mound was also found in an earthen- Punjab 
Ware pot, contained the following pieces : Tcaila 

1. Two ear-rings of gold of crescent and pendant form enriched with 
clustered drops and granulation (Plate XI, figs. 9 and 10). The clasp of the 
crescent is of double horse-shoe design ornamented with cinquefoil rosettes, 
two hearts and straps. These two ear-rings are precisely similar to those found 
previously in Sirkap and illustrated in my Guide to Taalla^ Plate XVI, figs. 1, 

2, 3 and 5. 

2. A gold necklace of 27 pieces (Plate XI, fig. 2). At either end is a 
terminal inlaid with lapiz lazuli and white paste, of which fragments still 
adhere. The other pieces are inlaid alternately with rock crystal cut e7i 
cabouchon and white and blue paste- — ^blue in centre and at base, white in the 
four comma leaves. 

3. Two hollow barrel-shaped ornaments of gold cloisonn^ work inlaid with 
scales of turquoise (Plate XT, fig. 4). 

4. Three hollow gold bangles, diam. S'". 

5. An oval seal of carnelian set in gold with four rings at the back for 
attachment. The seal is engraved with figures of Eros and Psyche, with a 
little Eros behind the latter (Plate XI, fig. 1). 

6. Eighty three plain tubular beads of gold (length to J^). 

7. Two solid silver bangles ending m square heads, diam. Sf." 

“ The vase containing this jewellery was found at a depth of 5' fi*' below 
the surface and appears to date from Parthian times, that is, from about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

Other antiquities from blocks B and C include a headless figure of 
ateatite (Plate XII, fig. 9) holding a bird on his left hand, and, though muti- 
lated, interesting as one of the few figures of this period in the round ; a 

soapstone plaque relieved with a svastika (Plate XIJ, fig. 6) ; two ivory hair 

pins (Plate XII, figs. 3 and 4), one decorated with a comb -like ornament 

and tbe other with a bird ; a five-pronged key of bronze pierced with a hole 
through its handle (Plate XTI, fig. 2) ; a bronze inkpot with serpentine handle 
(Plate XII, fig. 7) ; an incense burner on a stand of pierced copper work 
(Plate XII, fig. 10) ; a stopper of an antimony bottle surmounted by a humped 
bull (Plate XII, fig, 1) ; a relic casket of steatite in the form of a stupa 

with four umbrellas (Plate XII, fig. 0) ; a grind-stone in two parts with the 
iron spike Suill attached to the lower part (Plate XIII, fig. 1) ; a pan with a 
ram s head handle (Plate XII, fig. 12); a ladle (Plate XII, fig. 11) ; a jug (Plate 
XTT. fig. 8) ; a go’dsmith^s blow pipe of copper (length 8}") ; terracotta coolers 
(length ISf*" and llj'') ; crucibles (height 2V and 2"') ; two bronze and copper 
finger rings engraved respectively with a winged horse and male figure in 
intaglio, the latter inscribed (Plate XI, figs. 6 and 3) ; a glass seal engraved 
with a lion (Plate XI, fig. 7) ; tortoise and fish-shaped beads ; and a terra- 
cotta vase (height 2|'') containing 20 copper coins of which 18 belong to Kadphises 
1 and 2 to Azes II. 


1 
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‘‘ Besides these excavations in blocks B and C some further clearance* 
wae also done in the “ Palace area and in the buildings connected with or 
immediately adjoining it. Among the latter was a small stupa, of which only 
the basement remains, containing at its centre a cylindrical steatite casket in 
which was a minute relic hone wrapped in a thin covering of gold. What 
was much more important from an arcluBological point of view, was the dis- 
covery alongside of this stupa base of four terracotta votive tanka (Plate 
XIII, fig. 3) resembling several already recovered from Sirkap. From the 
position of the four tanks now discovered it is clear that they are actually 
m situ (Plate XIII, fig. 2), in the place {viz., at a Buddhist or Jaina stupa) 
where they weie dedicated. Miniature tanks of a somewhat similar kind under 
the name of 1 ama-pul'ur are still dedicated by maidens in Bengal to Yama, 
the Cod of Death, and there can be little doubt that their use in India has 
been perpetuated from a very early age. What, however, is far more remark- 
able IS that they were also in use in ancient Egypt as far back as the third, 
dynasty, many specimens having been found in graves of that period, though 
what the connection was between India and Egypt (for that there must have 
been a connection can hardly be disputed, seeing the peculiarly distinctive 
character of the tanks) is a point that still remains to be determined. Let it 
be added that the special characteristic of these tanks is the presence in or 
on them of aquatic animals, birds and lamps, the whole together symbolising 
the four elements : earth, air, fire and water. 

“ Other objects of interest from the Palace area comprise a female figunne 
of copper (Plate XI, fig. 8) m alto-rehevo ; a spherical casket of steatite 
(diam. 2') ; two stucco heads (height 4^^' and 3|') ; a copper ring bearing the 
efl&gy of a bull and an inscription in Kharoshthi Yavahbrasa (Plate XI, fig. 5) 
and a terracotta toy horse.” 

“ The mound at Chaitru, known as Bhim Tila, lies about 6 miles north-west 
of Kangra. It slopes down from north-west to south-east and is about 200 
feet long, 100 feet wide and 40 feet high. It stands on the » east bank of 
the Manjhi stream and was lately intersected by the road to Dharamsala ; 
the cutting yielding a Buddha head in stone. Trial excavations were started 
first on the highest portion north-east of the road, but yielded nothing except 
a rough stone platform of irregular shape laid immediately on traces of small 
brick flooring. This platform is sacred to country folk who bring newly married, 
couples to sacrifice goats for the perpetuation of wedlock. It does not appear 
to he very old and, perhaps, dates back to the time when this spot came 
to be invested with special sanctity. The lower part of the mound on the 
other side of the road was pierced by four trial trenches which, except for 
basements of three small brick stupas enclosed by a thin wall (Plato XIV (a))v 
were altogether barren of any remains whatever. This digging was carried out 
at an expense of Bs. 698.” 

On January 29th, 1926, when on tour in the Peshawar District informa- 
tion was obtained unofficially that a find of sculptures had been made at a 
place called Qasim Kale in the Mardan Tahedl. Inquiriee from the Assistailt 
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CommiBfiio&er, Mardan, elicited the information that a report had been received North- Wwt 
but no action taken. The site was viaited on the Slat January and was found 
to he a small hamlet some 4 miles south of Yakubi, which latter place was^^^*^^^ 
reached by way of the canal banks from Kalu Khan some 6 miles 
The land in the vicinity has recently been newly occupied as a result of the 
opening of the Upper Swat Canal. A mosque was being built at the south- 
west comer ,of the village on a small mound, and a well dug to provide water 
for ablution and when earth was required for the roof of the mosque the 
area between the mosque and the new well was levelled for this purpose. In 
so doing an ancient hrick-lined well 4| feet in diameter was discovered. This 
was in perfect condition and after clearnnce and the addition of five courses 
of brick has again been brought into use and the new one abandoned. No 
whole bricks could be obtained but from fragments recovered they seem to 
have been 8" in width and 2" thick. 

In clearing the well seven pieces of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture were 
recovered. These were of good style but all much damaged. There were 
-none of special interest but the pedestal of a lost Buddha image was well 
preserved and showed a seated Maitreya Bodhisattva with three monks to 
right and three laymen to left. The sculptures were left in charge of 
the finder, one Gulab, son of Ahraadji, until orders were passed for their 
•disposal. 

This find is of interest as the site was close to the ancient highroad 
from Pushkalavati to UdabhSuda and was m all probability destroyed by the 
White Huns. The fact that this area only now comes again under cultivation 
and occupation seems to indicate that in Buddhist times physical conditions 
were more favourable than at any later period, for the land seems to have 
lain waste until the recent extension of irrigation. 

“ Before beginmng the excavation of tho Bampur Mound at Mastung, Baluchistan 
detailed below, visits were paid to various ancient sites and mounds in 
Baluchistan, in the neighbourhood of Sibi, Quetta and Mastung, in order to 
obtain, if possible, evidence of Indo-Sumerian culture in this region. No 
such evidence was, indeed, forthcoming, but the information and the mate- 
rial evidence obtained were not without value, and form the first step towards 
a complete and detailed survey of the very numerous ancient sites m Balu- 
chistan. 

*'This mound lies about 8 miles north of Sibi and is referred to on page Xtmi Mownrf 
33 of the Gazetteer of the Sibi District, wherein it is stated to be 628 yards n«M* 
in circumference and about 135 feet in height above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. This height is greatly exaggerated. The site was visited 
on the 8th March 1925 and found to be irregular in outline, its length from 
east to west some 450 feet, its greatest width 300 feet and its highest point 
some 35 feet above the adjacent fields, but the greater part of the mound 
und its projections are considerably lower. 

** Potsherds are found all over the surface of the mound, but in the sides 
-of the outtinge made by the vdlagers, who remove the dark parts of the soil 
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for maniumg their fields, there are no noticeable strata of either potsherds o 
ashes, or f)ther signs of human occupation. A collection of representative 

"^specimens of these potterj^ fragments has been made for study and comparisoi 
with those recovered on other sites in Baluchistan. Four fragments of brokei 
brick were noticed and these were all ill-shaped and ill-burnt. 

“ I'he greater part of the material of the mound is soft, grey earth, and 
appears to be full of shora. No traces of walls were found in any of the 
cuttings. Water-worn pebbles and small boulders are visible on some of the 
slopes, but these do not resemble those from the interior of the Buddhist 
stupas of the North-West Frontier Province. The mound is highest at its 

north-east corner where a fort is said to have been erected in Durrani times. 
According to the Gazetteer this fort was built by Haji Kakar, Governor of 
Pishin, under the Barakzais, and the ruins are said to still remain (1907). 
All traces of this fort have now disappeared. In all probability it was merely 

of beaten earth which has disappeared under the wind and rain of the inter- 

vening years. 

“ No coins or chert flakes or cores were found but one Worked flint with 
pecked edges was picked up on the north side of the mound, and a villager 
exhibited some shell beads and a barrel-shaped cornelian, said to have been 
recovered there. A man from the neighbouring hamlet said that nothing was 
ever found when removing earth for manure, but the Political Agent, Sibi, 
writes, “ I believe some time ago two very large earthen pots were taken out 
of this damb, but some bones were also found so the Work was stopped.*’ 
Locally it is behoved that a large treasure is concealed in this mound, but 
that belief can hardly be strongly held, otherwise the mound would have been 
excavated long ago, for not even solid structures of Gandhara deterred trea- 
sure seekers. Photographs were taken and a collection of potsherds obtained 
for study and comparison. 

“ The mound cannot mark any very large or important ancient site, but 
it certainly seems to date to an early period. Excavation would, in all pro- 
bability, reveal at least, large earthen vessels such as have already been 
reported, but until further search has been made for traces of Indo-Sumerian 
culture in other parts of Baluchistan the exploration of this site is not recom- 
mended. 

“ Kuchlak in the Quetta Tahsil lies 13 miles north of Quetta on the 
railway to Chaman. As several mounds were reported to exist in the neigh- 
bourhood an inspection was made of them in company with the Chirator 
of the McMahon Museum, on the 19th March. 

Mound 1. Just west of the railway station and close to the primary 
school 18 a low greenish mound. Very few potsherds were noted and these, 
in all probability, are due to recent occupation of the site by wandering 
Baluchi tribes, The mound is probably artificial, but at this juncture it does- 
not appear worthy of excavation, as it is insignificant in size and has no- 
striking surface indications. 
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Mound 2. About a mile west of the railway station rises a low bare RalaCllMafli 
mound, indubitably artificial. On the east side some earth has been removed 
by cultivators presumably for manuring their fields. A few brickbats were 
noticed and on the surface are numerous undressed stones. No walls are visible 
and no flint or chert cores or flakes were found. Fragments of ancient grind- 
ing stones were lying on the mound, and a small piece of copper Was picked 
up. Potsherds were not particularly numerous and all were undecorated, save 
one fragment of bufi earthenware which was ornamented with a rectangular 
design in chocolate lines. A villager said that sometimes complete earthen 
vessels were recovered containing a blackish earth and occasionally a bone. 

“ Most of the earthen vessels found in excavations at Mastung have proved 
to contain earth only. The presence of an occasional bone proves nothing. 

All these long occupied Baluchistan sites are full of the bones of animals, 
the refuse of the former inhabitants, and it is not at all surprising that these 
are found in pots recovered therein. 

“ Mound 3. Three miles south of Kuchlak and on the left hand of the 
railway line when coming from Quetta is a high and striking mound, roughly 
circular in shape, rising some 45 feet above the plain. Its greatest length is 
about 270 feet. It is of the usual indurated clay, but the surface is covered 
with stones, most of them small. Stones are not common in the immediate 
neighbourhood and these must have been brought some miles. Whether they 
were used in rough stone wallings it is impossible to say. 

“ About seven feet below the top of the mound a trench has been dug 
all round seemingly by troops during manoeuvres. Fragments of pottery ot 
various kinds are found all over the mound and in the adjacent fields, but 
very few good decorated specimens. A collection of potsherds was made for 
study and comparison. The few villagers met with reported that sometimes 
human bones are found in the mound and earthen vessels in the contiguous 
fields, but it is not certain that they are competent to recogmse human bones. 

No figurines, beads, shell ornaments, flint or chert cores and flakes were re- 
covered, nor was anything heard of any such objects having ever been found 
there. No coins seem to be found in these mounds and, indeed, it is sur- 
prising hoW rarely coins seem to be found anywhere in Baluchistan. 

“ In comparatively recent times this mound seems to have been enclosed 
by a mud wall, and may have been used as a fort. No name was given to 
it by the few people met in the neighbourhood, but from its position and 
striking appearance it is presumably the “ Kasiano Dozakh ” referred to on 
page 48 of the Quetta -Pishin Gazetteer. 

“ As the surface indications do not suggest the presence of Indo-Bumerian 
remains this mound does not call for early exploration. 

“Having seen in the McMahon Museum a number of i&pecimens^ of deco- Moiwil 
rated potsherds from a mound near Saranan 36 miles north of Quetta »Saranan 
visit was paid to this site on March 2eth, 1925. The mound which is roughly 
rectangular in shape rises some 40 feet above the plain, its greatest length 
being about 450 feet and its width 300 feet. The whale is a mass of grey 
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earth presenting almost unbroken slopes on the south and west, but on the 
north and east the sides are broken, irregular and water-worn. Potsherds are 
found all over the mound, but are particularly numerous in the hollows on 
the north and oast, every shower tending to increase their number. Pottery 
fragments are also found on the level ground at the base of the mound, but 
otherwise the mound is untouched and shows none of the usual excavations 
made by villagers in search of earth for their fields, and in consequence it 
could not be seen whether strata of ashes and potsherds marked former occupa- 
tion of the site. No traces of walls exist and no bricks, flints or flakes and 
cores of chert were noted. 

** The mound is certainly artificial and appears to have been occupied for 
some considerable period, as is clear both from its height and the abundance 
of potsherds. These are both plain and decorated, the former frequently of 
good fabric. The decoration in general consists of linear patterns in black, 
while incised patterns are common on the plain Ware. A collection of pot- 
sherds was made. 


But Kalan, ' 
MaBiung 


Belaid Bulandi 
Mound near 
MaOung 


“ No people were met with in the neighbourhood and it was impossible 
to ascertain the local name of this mound. According to information obtained 
in Quetta it is said to be known as Mugalke Damb, but it is the only large 
mound near Saranan and appears to be Well known and cannot be missed. 

** Less than a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Sampur Mound 
at Mastung is a series of contiguous mounds whose principal axis lies north- 
west to south-east. The mounds are lowest on the north-west and rise gradual- 
ly to a height of some 60 feet above the plain. The greater number are 
covered with gravel and small stones and two on the north-West still retain 
a conglomerate cap in parts, leaving no doubt as to the source of the stony 
covering. Occasionally a slope is quite free from gravel and exhibits a surface 
of uniform grey earth. These might be mistaken for artificial mounds but the 
absence of potsherds renders this unlikely. Moreover, where trenches have been 
dug by the troops during manoeuvres there are no indications of human oc- 
cupation. 

“ In the low land between the two highest parts of the mound and on 
the lowest slope at the base of the highest hillock, potsherds are however 
found, and these areas might be worth exploring. It is unwise to dogmatize, 
but from the superficial evidences the greater part of these mounds appear 
to be natural hillocks, A panoramic view was taken on March, 26th. 

“ A very conspicuous landmark, some 3 miles to the north of the Sampur 
Mound at Mastung, is a high white hillock very appropriately designated the 
Safaid Bulandi. This was inspected on April, 17th. The main mound which 
rises some 46 feet above the surrounding plain is roughly circular in plan 
and about 300 feet in diameter, but with its low extensions to the west is 
not less than 600 feet in length. No walls, brickbats, flints or oh^ cores 
or flakes were noted, but potsherds, many of decorated ware, were numerous 
all over the mound and right up to the top where there is a ziufol of one 
Yak Pasi. At the base of the mound is a spring with a pool of greenish 
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water where people bathe when sujffering from skin diseases and, judging from the Balucltistia >' 
appearance of one sick man lying by the pool, even when attacked by small-pox. Se^fiUd BuhnS 

“The mass of the mound is of the grey earth common to all the ^^ti- 
hcial mounds of the neighbourhood and seemingly the decayed material of 
kachcha brick or beaten earth walls. All around in the plain are small low 
mounds also covered with potsherds on one of which, some 200 feet to the 
south, are some modern graves. From a superficial exanoination it would 
appear as if the Safaid Bulandi was of the same age as the Sampur Mound. 

A photograph was taken and a collection of potsherds made for examination 
and comparison with those found elsewhere in Baluchistan. 

“ As a result of the recent discovery of allied civilisations in Mesopotamia Baluchisttm 
and the Indus Basin attention Was naturally directed to Baluchistan which 
occupies so important a position with respect to both these regions, and across 
which lie the routes by which this culture might have made its way either 


eastward or westward. 

“ Archseologically, Baluchistan is an unsurveyed land, for though the 
existence of numerous deserted mounds is a matter of common knowledge, 
information regarding them is both scanty and vague. The difficulty was not, 
therefore, of finding sites for excavation but in determining which sites were 
likely best to repay exploration, for it was improbable that all were of one 
age or of ec^ual importance. After much deliberation it was decided to carry 
out trial excavations at the Sampur Mound, Mastung, 33 miles south of Quetta 
and later to proceed to Nal in Jhalawan, some 214 miles further to the south 
to explore the Sohr Damb, a mound which had already yielded pottery of 
a unique and unidentified type.^ The very successful operations at the latter 
site do not, however, fall within the period under review and this brief note 
deals with the Sampur Mound only. 

“ Both these sites lie outside British Baluchistan and in the Kalat State, 
and exploration there was only possible as a result of the assistance afforded 
by NaWab Sir Mir Shams Shah, Wazir-i-Azam, Kalat State, Colonel T. Keyes, 

Political Agent, Kalat State, and Mr. H. J. Todd, Assistant Political Agent, 
who not only furnished all possible information but arranged for necessary 
transport and escorts and were unwearied in their endeavours to ensure the 
success of our researches. 

“Mastung, which lies in 27° 48' N. Lat. and 66° 47' E. Long., is the San^Momd, 
second town in Sarawan and being 6,590 feet above sea-level possesses a 
salubrious climate. It is noted for the excellence of its fruits and of the 
wheat grown in the valley. Such a spot might have been inhabited from very 
early days and it was felt that mounds in its neighbourhood might, therefore, 

3 rield evidence of Indo-Sumerian culture. According to the Sarawan Gazetteer* 
the most noteworthy mound in Sarawan is “ the Sampur which lies about 
4 miles west of Mastung, and is believed to be the remains of a city founded 
by Sam, grandfather of the Persian hero, Rustam.** 


^ Uuihsll, A. 8, l„ 1004-0, p. 106. 
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“ The main axis of the mound runs roughly east and west and measures 
about 600 feet, its greatest depth being about 300 feet, dimensions, it must 
be confessed, somewhat small for a city. For convenience of description it 
may be divided into four separate areas (Plate XV (a)). 

“ No. 1, the eastern extremity and the lowest portion of the mound, 
measures about 180 feet from east to west and 260 feet from north to south, 
and IS more or less level, nowhere rising more than eight feet above the 
adjacent fields. Potsherds were most abundant in this area and it was here 
that trenches A, B and G were dug. 

No, 2 is the highest portion of the site and rises some 45 feet above 
the plain. From east to west it is 260 feet and some 300 feet from north 
to south. The highest portion is of grey earth and the sides have a sprinkl- 
ing of potsherds. On the north side is a flat low area with many pottery 
fragments and trench H was carried from its northern edge due south to the 
top of the mound. 

“ No. 3 is a natural hillock covered with gravel, but on a low spur run- 
ning 120 feet to the northward some potsherds are found. 

“ No. 4 is also a low natural mound covered with gravel, the disintegration 
of a former conglomerate cap. No potsherds are found in this area. 

“ Around the base of the mound and here and there on its flanks trenches 
have been dug by troops during manoeuvres, and villagers have dug deeply 
into the mound on the south side, in order to extend their fields and to 
obtain earth, but none of these excavations had revealed Walls, though hichcha 
bricks could be traced in the face of one cutting, where the wind and rain 
had exposed their edges by removing the softer mud mortar. Excavation 

was begun on the flatter and lower portion to the east of the mound (Plate 

XV (a)). A trench, A, was run northward across this area and a few days 
later another trench, B, at right angles to this was carried eastward. 

In both these trenches which were dug in places to a depth of more than 

ten feet large earthen vessels wore found, sometimes grouped together and 

frequently at markedly different levels (Plato XV (c)). Later at a point in 
B, where a group of these ve.ssels was discovered, a trench G was carried 
at right angles across trench B and here again more of these large mats were 

disclosed, Plate XV (6), but no walls and no floorings. 

“ Still hoping to recover some structural remains it was decided to dig 
another trial trench on the north side of Area 2, and across the spur behind 
Area 3. This trench E proved that the spur was a natural elevation, but 
on the east of it more large mats Were again recovered at various depths, 
from one loot to six feet underground. The material on the eastern limit 
of this trencli was exceedingly hard and seemingly the remains of beaten 

earth, but no face of a wall could be traced nor evidence of mud brick. 

“ Layers of ashes to be seen at a depth of six feet in the south face 
of the highest portion of the mound (Plate XV (u)), seemed to indicate that 
all above was artificial. In an endeavour to ascertain to what this great 
height was due a trench H was carried from the low northern edge of the 
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mound due south to the very top of the highest portion. The lower portions Bahlilllstitt 

again yielded large but the uppermost sections gave clear evidence 

Jsxichcha brick- Aided by the excessive dryness and a fierce wind which blew 

daily from about noon to sundown it became possible to trace on the very 

top of the mound the interior walls of a small room. These walls were of 

kachchd brick faced with mud plaster. This room was not perfectly rectangular, 

the ends being 9' 4", the two sides 14' O" and 14' e". No other rooms were 

traced elsewhere in this excavation but in the higher portion of trench H a 

small rectangular pit 2' 10" X 2' 5" was found. The upper portion was filled 

With black ashy soil, the lower with soft earth which had clearly drifted into 

it. To ascertain its purpose it was cleared to a depth of 10 feet. Nothing 

was recovered in clearance and its purpose is doubtful. It may have been 

a drain or a well. The faces were quite distinct, but not formed of mud brick. 

“In order to asceitain the extent of former occupation to the east, two 
trenches C and D were dug across a field contiguous with the mound. Although 
dug to a depth of six feet they proved sterile and were again filled in. It 
Would therefore appeal that the piesent eastern edge of the mound marks 
pretty correctly the extent of the former occupation. A small trench F was 
dug on the south side of the mound at a spot w^hence the villagers had re- 
moved earth, but nothing save a few potsherds was recovered here. 

“No stone or jmcc<t brick walls were found an^'where on this site, and 

the only kachcha walls recognised with certainty were those in the higher 

sections of trench H and the room on the summit. Some of these hachcka 
liricks Were 19"x 13J" x 2j". It was not easy to determine all the edges 
of the bricks in the small room, but two sizes were noted 12" X 12" and 

18" X 18". There can be no doubt that the highest portion of the mound 
(Plate XV {a)), is entirely artificial and due to the former existence on this 
spot of either some large and important building, such as a citadel or temple, 
or a number of structures lasting over a considerable period. The present- 

day Fort or Miri at Kalat gives a good idea of w'hat the Sampur Mound 
might formerly have been ; a low hillock surmounted by a citadel-palace, with 
the houses of the less important inhabitants clinging to the slopes and clustering 
around its base. The settlement can never have been very large, but was 
not the only one in the neighbourhood as the Safaid Bulandi, referred to 

above, is almost certainly of similar date. 

“ The numerous large vessels recovered in all the trenches and to a depth 
of 10' are the most striking feature of this excavation. Their number, 
diversity and varying levels are astonishing. Twenty-nine in all were met 

with, and though the greater number were badly crushed and were held-together 
only by their earthy contents, nine were successfully strengthened interiorly by 
strips of cloth and glue and transported safely to the McMahon Museum, Quetta, 
where they are being stored. Some idea of the comparative size and appear- 
ance of these vessels may be g^ithered from Plate XV {d). None of them 

wei« found in conueetiou with walls or floorings, and it is uncertain whether 

originally, they were buried up to the neck in floors oi beaten earth or just 
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Ffontiet placed on the earth. Perhaps both plans were adopted as V 19 in trenchi 
Circle hJ rested on a brick, one of the fev\ re(;overed at this site, whereas V 27, 

Mr. H. 28. 29 in trench H were duu out of beaten earth suggestive of a floor. What 

8mtfwMomd, purpose of these vessels ? Wore they funerary vases or merely house- 

Maatung hold vessels left in the ground as the level of the occupation arose ? To this 

no certain and absolute answer can be given, but after the most careful exami 

nation of the contents ot the whole twenty-nine it appears unlikely that they 

were funeiary vessels. The majority contained earth only, some were almost empty 
save tor a little fine earth, obviously the lesult of infiltration. Bones were, 

indeed, found in some of the vessels and a large broken one recovered in 
trench K contained more bones than were likely to have found their way 
into it by accident. These were submitted for examination to Colonel Deas, 
O.M.O., Baluchistan, who icported that they were all animal bones. 
As the mound is litteied with animal bones it Would l)e surprising if odd 
ones did not occasionally fall into these abandoned vessels. The few bones 
occasionally found in those wo^v were rarely found together, hut here and 
there in the earthy contents as if they had fallen in casually. Purther explo- 
ration of similai mounds may probably reveal the purpose of these large vessels, 
for numerous sites in Baluchistan are reported to have yielded similar mats, and 
in the McMahon Museum aie specimens from thi’ee sites including Mastung itself. 
Were the site a neolithic on<s the possibility of burials in laige vessels might 
be entertained, but not at the date to which this settlement may be assigned. 

“ The perplexing vessels do not in themselves afford any clue as to the 
age of the mound but fortunately the smaller antiquities recovered, though 
not very numerous are more accommodating. Tlie- most striking of these is 
the silver cup (Plate XV (/)). This was recovered in trench A at a depth 
of 6 feet. It is 4 /o'' in height and 3|" in diameter. Por ancient silver 
it is wonderfully preserved, and may with some confidence be assigned 1o 
the beginning of the 1st century of our era. The horizontal flutings are a 
Well-known feature, and the vase resembles the bionze vases found in the Indo- 
Parthian stratum at Taxila. The only other metal object found in this trench 
was the bottom part of a small bronze cylindrical vessel, 1' 8" in height with 
two narrow bands ol ornament, the lower being a continuous band of connected 
spirals, a design also found on the handle of a copper vessel found at Taxila. 
The other finds m trench A are principally earthenware objects, both wheel 
and hand made, examples of which appear as No. 22 of Plate XV (e) ; 5, 8, 
9, 81 of Plate XV (g), 27 and 32 of Plate XV (A), and 7, 11, 23, 34 of Plate 
XV (f). The drinking vcs.sels shown on Plate XV {g) are good specimens of 
earthenware, Nos. 6 and 8 being a reddish buff ware with a brick red slip 
and polished parallel lines. These as Well as Nos. 9 and 81 are undoubtedly 
of the same date as the silver cup and were found at levels varying 
from 3 to 7 feet. No. 22 is of coarser ware ; the mouth is eccentric and on 
one side of it is a round ornament, possibly a smstiha. 

“ The small antiquities recovered in trench B were two only, part of a 
broken bowl of good plain ware, and a large broken fanneL 
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Trencli E yielded Nos. 40 and 63 of Plate XV (i), wheel turned vases Baluchistan 
such as No. 38 of Plate XV {h), two bowls and a vase of hand made w&ie, ^ntpw Mmmd, 
the latter crudely ornamented in red. Three pieces of a shallow dish, l' i" 
in diameter, of thick red ware with a brick red slip on both sides, and haviiif> 
the interior decorated with bands of ornament in black were also found in 
this trench. A potsherd recovered very near the surface, having a buff ground 
decorated with circles in black and chocolate lines, floral forms and the head 
of a bird(^) is of particular interest as it resembles a vase now m the Lahore 
Museum which likewise came from Baluchistan. A fragment of a bronze 
coin of Indo-Scythian type and bearing traces of Oreek lettering was recovered 
at a depth of 6 feet but is unfortunately illegible. 

“ Very few antiquities Were obtained from trench l)ut they comprised 
part of a bronze figurine, of a horse, hand-made and whe*el'tunied wares, a 
corneal terracotta seal witli a diagrammatic representation of an animal and 
the miniature vase. No. 70 of Plate XV (fi) 

“ Four of the finds recovered in trench H are Nos. 54. 61, 62 and 74 of 
Plate XV (e). No. 54 is a curious asymmetrical vessel resembling a teapot, 

Mo. 62 a plain vase of good Ware badly affected by salt, while Nos. 61 and 
74 resemble modern oandlestic.ks save that the socket is pierced with two 
holes possibly for suspension. The miniature vase, No. 53 of Plate XV (h) 
is of fine red Ware as is also No. 60 of the same plate, a very neat lenticuhir 
flask with the spout on one side. The purpose of the curious hollow object 
with two conical projections shown as No. 65 of Plate XV (i) cannot be guessed. 

Half of a very large plato, 14" m diameter, of buff ware with dark reddish 
cliocolate slip and decorated with incised patterns on both sides likewise ema- 
nates from this trench. 

“ From the small room on the top of the mound came a miniature vase 
lesembling No. 70 Plate XV {h), a large broken goblet of the same form as 
No. 81 of Plate XV (^r) and a crucible of grey hand-mado ware 

“ A few terracotta spindle whorls, a piece of shell with eleven small incised 
circles, some pieces of iron and copper, one clay and one copper bead, a terra- 
cotta amulet with a svastika in relief, numerous hones, grinding stones, rubbing 
stones, a potter’s dabber, and quantities of round fitones resembling small cannon 
balls were also obtained in various trenches. Only fragments of two terracotta 
figurines were met with, one the bust of a man, the other the body of a ram. 

“No inference as to the date of the wheel and hand-made wares can be 
drawn from their findspots, as they Were found at all levels and would appear 
to be contemporary wares meeting different needs. 

“ In brief we explored a mound which marks an ancient settlement on 
and adjacent to several low natural ridges and the highest part of which is 
due to some large structure, or group of buildings, of mud brick around which 
clustered smaller and simpler buildings possibly of beaten earth. Judging 
nfroin the different levels at which the small antiquities nnd mats were disclosed 
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it would appear tliat the site was occupied more or less continuously for a 
considerable period by people whose culture was relatively simple and whose 
household possessions were few and in no way striking. From the preseme 
of the numerous earthenware vessels and the abundance of potsherds it may 
be concluded that they were not eritirely nomadic and far more advanced' 
than the present inhabitants. The site must have been occupied for some 
considerable time before and after the Christian Era and have been abandoned 
long before the Muhammadan invasion and never afterwards re-occupied. The 
antiquities recovered at this site not only add to our knowledge of the civili- 
zation of this region two thousand years ago, but at the same time indicate 
that the numerous mounds near Quetta, such as those at Kuchlak, Saranan, 
Safaid Bulandi and the Luni Mound referred to above, and which resemble, 
at least superficially, the Sampur Mound, are unlikely to throw any light upon 
Indo-Sumerian history or art. Baluchistan is however of great extent and 
the mounds of Jhalawan, Las Bela, Makran and the Kachhi have yet to be 
explored.’ 

Sir John Marshall has given me the following interesting note on the 
pre-historic civilization of the Indus - 

“ In the Annual Report for the year 1923-24, 1 have published a resume 
of the remarkable discoveries made by the Archaiological Department among 
the pre-historic cities of Sind and the Punjab uj) to that year. Durmg tlie 
year under review the exploration of this important phase of Indian civilization, 
which shows close affinities with the contemporary Sumerian civilisation of 
Mesopotamia, has been pushed forward in earnest. 1 am myself at this moment 
at work at Moheiijo-daro with an adequate staff of officers and technical 
assistants and during the past twelve months ev(3rything possible has been 
done with the limited means at our command to clear the ground for opera- 
tions on a more extended scale. Further excavations of a preliminary character 
but with most promising results have been carried out by Mr. Daya Ram 
Sahni at Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Punjab and by Mr. K. 
N. Dikshit at Mohenjo-daro ; valuable sidelights on the Indus culture were 
obtained from an expedition despatched to Balu(;histan under Mr. H. Hargreaves ; 
and several previously unknown sites were revealed by an experiment al 
aeroplane survey carried out along some fifty miles of the old bed of the Ravi, 
on which Harappa stands. Some of these newly discovered sites appear to 
be contemporary with Harappa itself while others may help to bridge the 
wide gap of some 2,000 years which at present separates this pre-historic from 
the historic age of India. Taking this survey on the Ravi as a rough criterian 
of what may be expected along other river beds, and remembering that some 
three or four thousand miles of these beds have still to be examined, it may 
be imagined how almost limitless is the field awaiting the excavator. Fortunate- 
ly, the story of her immemorial past is one in which Indians are deeply 
interested, and members of the Legislative Assembly, with whom the final 
fUkj in these matters rests, are now full}^ alive to the value of the Work to 
be done. It may confident^ be hoped, therefore, that they wfll vote what- 
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ever funds are needed for carrying it forward on a reasonably liberal and 

comprehensive scale. ^ 

‘‘ Though much smaller than Harappa, an excavator could hardly hope 
to find a more promising site than that of Mohenjo-daro. It consists of 
about a square mile of rolling mounds rising some 40 feet, at their highest, 

above the dead level of the surrounding plains. Wherever trenches have been 

sunk in these mounds, the remains have been disclosed immediately below 

the surface of a finely built city of the Ohalcolithic period (3rd millennium 
B. C.) and beneath this city of layer after layer of earlier structures erected 
successively on the ruins of their predecessors. The buildings hitherto exposed 
in the uppermost stratum belong to two classes : temples and private houses 
both constructed of kiln-bumt and sun-dried brick, the latter being employed 
mainly for the foundations of terraces and courtyards. The temples stand on 
elevated ground and are distinguished by the relative smallness of their chambers 
and the exceptional thickness of their walls— a feature which suggests that 
they were several storeys in height To a temple also doubtless belongs the 
spacious courtyard with chapels or other apartments on its four sides. Whether 
the Worship performed in these temples was iconic or aniconic, has yet to be 
determined, llie only objects found in association with them and intended 
apparently for cult worship are of two kinds, namely “ ring stones ” Plate (XXVI 
(d)) and chessmen.” The former have been compared With the ” mace- 
heads ’ of Sumer but their undulating shape and the ponderous size of manv 
of them (they require 4 or 5 men to lift) make it very doubtful if they were 
intended to represent mace-heads. The latter are sometimes of faience, some- 
times of stone or other substances. Though small in size by comparison, their 
shape recalls to mind the mediaeval “ chessman ” pillars of Assam with which 
it IS not outside the range of possibility that a connection may be established. 
The fact, however, that no anthropomorphic images have yet been unearthed 
in these temples must not be interpreted as a proof that the worship of such 
images was unknown. On a tablet of blue faience which has just come to 
light is depicted a figure seated cross-legged (like Buddha on a throne) with 
a kneeling worshipper to right and left and behind the worshipper a snake 
(ndga), while at the back is a legend in the pictographic script of the period. 
Now, it is possible that this seated figure is nothing more than a royal per 
sonage but the presence of the kneeling devotees and particularly of the ndgaa 
certainly suggests that the central figure was intended to represent a deity 
rather than a king. 

The dwelling houses of the citizens at Mohenjo-daio, of which a 

considerable number have now been exposed, are bare of all ornament but 

are remarkable for the excellence of their construction and for the relatively 
high degree of comfort evidenced by the presence of wells, bath-rooms, brick 
flooring and an elaborate system of drainage, all of which go to indicate a 

social condition of idie people surprisingly advaaiced for the age in which they 
were living. These people were still, be it lemem beared, in the tzlinBition 

* VM written lAkba 8^ luivt been Mootioit«4 for Expiomtioa. E'd}' 
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stage between the stone and copper ages. For every day purposes they were 
psing stone knives or scrapers of the (‘.rudest types, hundreds of which have 
been found in their liouaea. But they were familiar, nevertheless, with the 
working of copper, gold, silver and lead and probably of mercury also; they 
were ;manufacturing jewellery and other articles in highly polished gold, fine 
paste and glazed blue and wliite faience , and they were engraving Seals in 
a style worthy of the be^st Myceneean art. These last seeni to have been 
ID very common use, having been found in almost every building excavated. 
t)l those recoviired by Mr, J>ikshit last season, the most striking perhaps is 
om* depicting a Bralimam ’* bull, the drawmg of which shows great breadth 
and a fine sense of the decorative (I*late XXII («)). Incidentally, it may be 
remarked, this seal also proves that the breed of Brahmani bulls was every 
wliit as good five thousand years ago as it is to-day Another interesting 

seal portjrays the sacred pijnd tree of India, with iwm heads of antelope 
springing from its stem , and on others are tigers, (‘lephants, rhinoceroses and 
a variety of other animals, but not, be it noted, the horse, wiiicli \eas pro- 
bably imported into India at a later date by th(‘ Aryans The inscriptions 
(‘iigraved on the seals lire all in the pictographic script of the period, whicli 
lias yet to be deciphered. A noteworthy find made beneath the floor of one 
of the houses was a group of copper vessels and implements, and in one of 
the larger vessels (IMate XX («)) a collection of jewellery of polished gold, 
silver, carnclian and other stones, including a particularly handsome necklace 
or girdle of carnelian and copper gilt, talismanic stones in polished gold settings, 
“ netting " needles of the same metal .md baniflea of silver (Plate XX) were found 
“ At llaraiipa most of the ancient 8true.turPB near the surface of the mounds 
have been sadly damaged by the depredations of villagers and railway contractors 
in search of bricks, but it is unlikely that much harm has been done to the 
lower strata. (Jenerally sjiealdug. the buildings exposed on this site as well 
as the antiquities within them are similar in character to those found at 
Mohenjo-daro. But there is one large edifice wholly unlike anything at the 
latter site (Plate XXV (c)). What remains of it consists of two series of 
solid brick walls set prallcl to each other, with a broad aisle 24 feet in width 
running down the middle. Up to tjie present twenty of these walls ln^ve been 
exhumed, rfz., fourteen to the east of the central aisle and six to the west — 
all having a uniform length of 52 feet but varying in thickness. The stouter 
kind are nine feet at the base, and these are placed at regular intervals of 
17 feet, so that, had it not been for the thinner walls intervening between 
( hem, it might reasonably have been inferred that they belonged to a range 
of long, narrow lialls. As it is, these intervening walls -leave sufficient space 
only for corridors between, the purpose of which cannot as yet be surmised. 

“The usual method of disposing of the dead in the latest cities of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa wag by cremation, a few fragments of the burnt bones 
being subsequently collected and placed in a Urge earthenware jar along with 
a number of medium-sized and miniatuze vessels or in small brick structures 
resembling Hindu samSdhis (Plate XXIV (a)). An example of the former 
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kind of “cinerary is illustrated in Plate XXV (c). At Mohenjo>daro The pre* 

it is true some complete skeletons in excellent preservation are now being historic 
unearthed, but these appear to have been interred at a much later age, 
bably about the beginning of the Christian era. At a spot called NiLl, however- ^ 

some 250 miles south of Quetta in the Jhalawan country of Baluchistan Air 
Hargreaves has just disco\erfd a burial ground of tbe same chaleolithic period, 
where tlie dead were buried cither in graves of sun-dried brick or directlv 
m the ground. In the former case, the skeleton was complete ; in the latter 
only a few bones and the skull of each body were found instead of the whole 
skeleton and tliey w^re accompanied by uamerous earthenware vases, copper 
implements, beads, grindstones and other small objects. All of these objet'ts 
arc analogous to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa , but the painted 
potteries from tius burial ground constitute an exceptionally line senes, most 
of them being superior in fabric and design to those from the cit\' sites. ^ 

That this great (avilisation which is now being revealed w^as no meie 
provincial offshoot of Aksopotaniian lulture, but Avas developed for countless 
generations on the banks ol the Indus itself and its tributaries, is becoming more 
and more manifest as our excavations advance. Who the people were w'ho evolved 
it IS still an open question, hut the most reasonable view seems to be that 
they were the pre-Aryan probably DraMdian people of India known m the 
Vedas as tli<‘ Dasyus or Asuras whose culture was largely destrojed in the 
second or third millennium B. C. by the invading Aryans from the north, 
just as the Aegean culture of the Mediterranean (whie,h in some respects bear*! 
a striking resemblance to this culture of the Indus) w'as largely overwhelmed 
by the invading Acheeans. Whatever their racial ongm tlicy seem, from such 
evidence us is available, to have borne as little resemblance to the modern 
Sindhi as the b’umenan did to the present inhabitants of Southern Mesopotamia. 

Thus, two statues of bearded men which have just been exhumed at Mohenjo- 
daro portray a very distinctive braebycephalie type, with strikingly low for«‘- 
head, prominent nose, fleshy lips and narrow obliijue eyes- and this is the type 
also which 18 seemingly portrayed in some of the rough terracotta ligiinnes 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa The material, however, is as yet too 
scanty for inferences to be drawn from it on this interesting ciuestion. fine 
of the statues referred to, it may be mentioned, is of alabaster . the other 
of hmestono with a veneer of fine white paste, the patterning on the robe 
being ( 5 ol cured in red ochre and the eyes inlaid with shell.” 

“ The third season’s w'ork at Mohenjo-daro was commenced just after tlie Western 
rei ognition by scholars of the close affinity of the Indian antic,uities from Circle 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro with early gumerian and Elamite antiquities. The^^*^^ 
mounds at Mohenjo-daro (Plate XVI) represent an extensive area which must 
have been abandoned somewhere about 2000 B, Ck after it bad been occupied 
for many centuries by people in the chalcolithie stage of development Ko 
attempt to rehabilitate the place seems to have been made in the succeeding 
millemiiB until about the beginning of the Christian era when a solid bruk 
stupa was erected upon the summit of the highest mound of the ruined city 

^ ThMe diMOv«rt«i will b« ivrtlier repurted npon in noxt yonr’s repoii. Md, 
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which probably marked the site of the principal shrine of the Xndu-Su iieriaD 
period. There are no other indications of later re-occupation of any part 
of the site and the entire area consisting of about 160 acres has remained in 
tl.e same condition in which it was left by its original inhabitants. The ex- 
celhmt state of preservation, in which the buildings brought to light by the 
recent excavations have survived, must be attributed to the remoteness of the 
site from largo towns and the peculiarly favourable climatic conditions of Sind. 

The operations f the season were opened at a low mound (Site A) 
about 8 feet high overlooking the plain beyond the centre of the eastern edge 
of the main mound (Plate XVIf («) and (e)), the surface of which yielded a large 
number of idiert flakes and scrapers. In the latest period of occupation the 
sil,e seems to have been occupied by a shrine, consisting of several rooms 
built with massive walls. One of these rooms is a fairly spacious hall (measur- 
ing 28 feet by 12 feet), and paved with burnt brick laid on edge. The ad- 
joining room to the north of this hall contains a well (1' ll' in diameter) 
built ivith wedge-shaped bricks, with a kerb ring. The shaft of the well seems 
to bo too narrow to descend to the level of subsoil Water which must be 
at least 23 feet below the top. ft is not impossible therefore that the struc- 
ture was used as a store or treasure room for the shrine. The shrine was 
built on the remains of an older building of which a few walls were e.xposed 
bdow its floor, and a series of rooms on the east of it. Contemporary with 
this earlier complex of buildings and close to the present ground level were 
other buildings further north, and sejiarated from them by a passage paved 
with blunt, brick. The walls of this passage arc still standing to a height 
of eight to ten feet. X covered drain rumiing from w-est to cast in this 
passage, was connected with the channels for the passage of water from the 
shrines of the earlier period on the north and the later one on the south. 
The shrines in the northern area are two small rooms measuring 10' X 3' 
and 6' X 8' respectively with niches and unusually thick walls. The eastern 
room was approached from the, open court belmv by two brick steps, while 
the other opened by a small doorway on to a narrow passage towards the 
north. The number of antiquities discovered here is 274, of which two deserve 
special mention. One is a complete terracotta female figure (Ht. 7'), possiblv 
umxl as a cult image in the worship of the ‘mother’ goddess and another 
a perforated baked clay prism of triangular section (L. 1|') with impressions 
in relief of figures of wild animals and hunting scenes. A lion looking askance, 
followed by a lioness, a rhinoceros and an elephant occur on one face with a 
ffimW above (Plate XXIffc)) : the other sides of the prism are occupied by a 
bison (?) deer and fore-parts of wild goats joined back to bark along with 
some human figures engaged in fighting or hunting. Other interesting finds 
here mclude a soapstone tablet with a pictographic inscription on either side 
•md a number of cylindrical urns with pointed handles which were discovered 
111 large numbers in the open area adjoining the shrines and seem to be con- 
nected with the funeral customs of the people, as their contents included ashes 
and in some ca49es bones. 
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The southern wall is preserved to a greater height than the rest and many Sind 

small antiquities, potteries, terracottas, etc., were found in this area. Xu Mohmjo^dafv^ 

interesting find in the dihris over the eastern wall of the courtyard was that 

of human pelvic and thigh bones and ribs, which may possibly be troiinected 

with the custom of offering hiiinan victims. The entrance to the courtyard 

w«as possibly from the north. Altogether three periods of occupation are clear 

from the different levels of the walls and pavements in the shrine area. 

“In the portion of the trench intervening between the shrine and the 
‘ jewellery block ’ several interesting structures were excavate <1 though the 
width of the trench, which does not exceed 10'. did not permit of more than 
a superficial knowledge of them. It is char, howe^ver, that tliis area was 
mainly occupied by dwelling houses and shops, as a narrow lane *2' in width 
iii front of a row of cells was uncovered in a portion of this trench. The 
destruction of the latest city in this quarter seems to have been caused by 
fire. This was evident from the existence of stratified layers of ashes, alt^sr- 
nating with the d6bns' of the faihui structures. The paucity of good bricks 
felt by the builders of one of the houses in this area is exemplified in the 
use of successive courses of ‘ htuidcrs ' in the construction of some walls. The 
use of beams or rafters is suggested by brick pilasters projecting from opposite 
walls of a room, and a brick pillar standing freu* in the middle of another 
room shows that the roof needed a support at that point. 

“The most substantial buildings in trench K are the ‘jewellery block* 
consisting of two or possil)ly three dwelling houses. 'Fhe eastern house, sepa- 
rated from the western ])y a passagti running north and south, is in a Jomark- 
able state of preservation (Plate XlX (6)). 'The building of the latest i>eriod 
here is very solidly built, the outer walls still standing to a height of lU to 
15 feet, and in some places on earlier foundations. The arrangement of rooms 
is cpiitc clear in this case, but the absence of any doorways in the lower 
part of the walls leads to the presumption that the existing masonry represents 
ill most part merely the underground foundations of the building. 'I’hc finds 
in this house were numerous and important. They conqnised, besides a 
number of ivory dice and articles of furniture, several seals, including a round 
one with the device of six animal heads attached to a central boss (Plate 
XXIT («)) and a cinmlar tablet with a tree on the obverse and a curiously 
interwoven pictographic legend on the reverse. 

“ The northern portion of the western liouse whic^li contains a Well with 
connected drains and reservoirs is separated from the main building on the 
south by a passage running east to West. The well appears to have undergone 
repairs during the last period of occupation as the scpiare masonry at the 
top is quite distinct from the circular rings of masonry below. 

The southern house is not yet fully excavated, but from tJie rooms 
already exposed it seems clear that the floor level in the latest building on 
the site was only 3 feet below the top of the mound. In one of the rooms 
traces of a fireplace were discovered and an arrangement is discernible, whereby 
spill-water was conducted across a Wall to the mouth of a jar in another room. 
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Th© enclosing walls of the room in which the jewellery was discovered, are 
only 3 feet in height, while three detached brick pillars in it go down to a 
considerable depth (Plate XIX (6)). The floors of this room and the one 
adjoining it on the north were apparently laid on a filling of sun-dried brick, 
but it is not quite clear whether the jewellery find is to be regarded as 
part of a foundation'^ deposit prior to the occupation of the house or as an 
attempt to conceal valuable property before migration, 

“ The (’, upper jar which contained the jewellery had its mouth closed with 
a copper dish 1" thick which had stuck fast. Another empty copper vessel 
shaped like a modern flower vase was found by its side ( Plate XX (a)). Inside 
the bigger jar Were two smaller pots, two saucers with lids and a heavy-bot- 
tomed vase with a funnel-.shaped mouth, and lotus-petal ornaments on the 
(•xterior (Plate. XX (/)). The smaller of the two pots contained necklaces and 
the other gold >iiid silver eur-rings, beads and other ornaments. The necklaces 
cionsistod of perforated cornelian pipes or tubes arranged in rows of 5 and 6 
strands res[)ectively and divided into compartments by perforated copper bars 
flanked by beads of copper, some of which are covered with gold. The thread 
passed through the strands and beads and was collected at either end through 
h<»llow se mi-circular copper medallions (Plate XX (6)). 

“ The number of cornelian tubes and the copper dividers found sufficed 
to reconstruct two complete uecklaces, one With 1) compartments of five (corne- 
lians in each and the other with 7 compartments of six each (Plate XX (6)). 
The wondcufiil state in whi(5h such a perishable substance as cotton thread was 
recovered in pieces from the strands of the necklaces, is due to the air-tight 
Cfnidition in which the jar was preserved. The gold objects included a pair 
of circxdar flower-shaped ear-ornaments with serrated edges which were fixed 
against a littl(* silver button at th(^ back of the ear-lobe (Plate XX (c)), three 
pointed (cylindrical gold pendants, gold hair ornaments with hair-clasps at the 
back, three pairs of hollow gold end-pieces for similar ornaments, gold 
leaf or lamina, 25 barrel-shaped gold beads and 5 little golden hooks with 
eyeholes, besides a pair of ear-rings of coloured stones fastened together by 
gold and silver wire (Plate XX (d), (c)). The silver objects comprised a pair 
of hollow car-rings of over 21" diameter (Plate XX (c)), 07 silver beads and 
a number of other obje(;ts. A quantity of stone beads of various shapes, sizes 
and (colours was also found along with the jewellery (Plate XX (e)), 

*■ Another interesting area in trench E occurred near the eastern end, where 
a Well and covered drains were discovered. The narrow passage where the 
late.st drain ends was the liridspot of the largest quantity of small antiquities dis- 
covered in the course of the year’s excavations. Here were found several hundreds 
of complete miniature pottery pieces and terracotta figures of men and animals 
some of which were evidently intended for children’s toys. The peculiar green- 
ish earth with whi(ch the objects were covered must have bfeen due to the 
action of water from the drain. The total number of finds registered in trench 
E was 2.5r)(;. 


> Cf. Uilpreoht : SvpUmUion in Bibk iani§, p. 308. 
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“ Lastly reference must be made to the trial trench (F) in the liij^hest inuund, Sind 
crowned by the Buddhist Stupa. Older drains of the early period \vith clu\- ifo4eti^-dan> 
racteristic fine-jointed masonry were traced from the centre of the courtyard 
of the Stupa right up to the edge of the mound on the oast. At least four 
levels of buildings were discovered on tho south-west and north-west of the 
mound below the lowest courses of walls exposc*d during the first season s clear- 
ance. Among the remains uncovered in the lowest part of tho mound in the 
south-west trench close to the present ground level w'as a passage between 

substantially built walls, in which traces of a drain have survivoni. The dis- 
covery in thi.s urea of the usual typos of antiquities including several seals, 

a beautiful paste parrot, a complete bangle of shell and a largo number of 

urns of tho pointed bottom type confinus the conclusion that the whol<‘ of this 
mound, rising to a height of over 40 feet and on which tho Buddhists erected 
their structures, w^aa due to the acenmulation of tht^ debria of successive, build- 
ing epochs of the earlier ])criotl as represented on other sites at Mohenjo-daro. 

“ Tile only work done in site No. IT the second highest mound at Mohenjo- 
daro, where the buildings in the topmost strata were excavated in 1922-23, 
was the clearance of the pa.ssage leading from the western shrine to tho eastern 
area. Here two colossal jars (2' 0" in diametiT) were unearthed and one of 
them contained a number of funerary pottery urns. 

“ The quantitative results of the operations were no less striking than the 
character of the remains disc'losed. The total number of finds registered dur- 
ing the season was 7,152, far exceeding the number of anticpiities recorded in 
a single season at any other ancient site in India. Of tho minor antiquities, 
besides the jewellery deposit referred to above, the most valuable are the stea- 
tite and paste seals and their imjiressions on burnt <lay, numbering 146 in 
all. Some of them are illu.strated in Tlate XXll («), (6). The commonest 
animal motif noticed on them is the bull, with jirotruding horns but without 
the hump, in front of w'hich are generally depicted two objects, the lower one 
of which resembles a tree and tho upper one a modern Imlian stool of cane 
or reed (Hindi tmirha) with an arrangement for fixing it in tho ground. The 
almost universal combination of the bull with these symbols suggests that they 
Were connected with the ]'eligi«nis synilxdisin or ritual of the people. These 
symbols are, however, absent in four of the* .seals in which the bull forms the 
central motif. Tn cases, where the central device is tho rhinoceros, the tiger 
or the elephant, as also in a rare example in which the humpless bull has 
double rounded horns, there is a trough or manger under the head of the 
animal, similar to the object found under the heads of the animals figured 
in a Proto-Elamite bone cylinder^. The reverse of the seals with animal de- 
vices Was provided with a knob perforated for pa.ssing a string through for 
binding to the wrist of the wearer. A few seals bearing only pictographic 
legends but no animal symbols were also recovered. These have no knobs on 
the reverse and are pierced through the thickne.ss of the seals themselves. The 
results of an analysis of the elements of the pictographic script employed on 
c Babelon i Manual of Oriental antiquities, fi. 
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the seals will be dealt with later on. It is only necessary to state here that 
the usual or glyphic forms of symbols known from the seals are almost always 
different from the graph ito forms employed on other materials such as ivory, 
terracotta and pottery. 

“ The number of ivory objects discovered in the excavations was 244 of 
which a few typical examples are illustrated in Plate XXI (b). They include 
ivory dice of every description, cubes, toilet requisites such as combs and 
hair-pins, fishes apparently used as ornaments, a bull’s leg which probably 
formed part of an article of decoration, and pointed pyramidal objects. Some 
of the ivory objects are inscribed with their owner’s marks. 

“Over 150 objects of faience were found generally of green or yellow colour 
which must have been mostly used for ornamental or decorative purposes. In 
the illustrations (Plate XXI (c)) will be noticed an assortment of paste and 
faience antiquities including wheel-shaped and circular ornaments some with 
serrated margins and others with notches on the surface and shallow, cup- 
shaped and rectangular corrugated lids of vessels or caskets. 

“ By far the largest class of antiquities represented in the collection are 
pottery and terracotta objects. Different shapes and sizes of pottery for domes- 
tic use Were found, the shape with the narrow mouth and broad bulging body 
being represented in a progressive series of specimens, the smallest of which is 
a tiny but perfect piece with the capacity of a few minims while the largest 
has a diameter of 13" in the middle. The number of fragments of painted 
pottery is large, the paints in use being generally red ochre, yellow ochre, 
kaoline white and lampblack, some of which were found in shells or pottery 
vessels. Except in a few instances where stylized animal forms or birds are 
found the poly-chrome patterns are generally of geometrical or vegetable shapes. 

“ Over 200 human figurines in terracotta were recovered during the year, 
of which only a small fraction can be said to be more or less in good pre- 
servation, female figures far out-numbering the male. The preponderance of 
the former may be taken as indicating their use for cult purposes, the female 
energy or ‘ mother principle ’ being one of the earliest forms of worship among 
several ancient races of the World. Considerable light is thrown by the figu- 
rines on the dress, ornaments, and physical characteristics of contemporary 
man, but in the absence of corroboration from drawings or paintings it is 
difficult to dogmatise at this stage on the prominent anatomical features, 
such as the high nose almost devoid of any bridge, the tendency to long heads 
pointing to dolichoeephaly, and the absence of hair on the scalp and chin of 
a number of male figures. Some of the cliaracteristics, for example the huge 
projectang lobe of the ear, which appear in certain figures, are certainly due 
to the crudity of the primitive artist’s conception. Some ol the figures are 
of a distinctly comic character and must be assumed to have been play- 
things for children, along with the majority of terracotta animals and birda 

“ 234 terracotta animal figures and 42 birds Were registered in the collec- 
tion of toys. Almost ever>' form of animal life known in the period hi re- 
presented and prominent among them are lions and rhinoceroses, stags and 
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“In the next site called B which is situated to the north-west ot the Sind 
-one described above three trenches were excavated, exposing an E -shaped area. Mokenjo-daro 
The two parallel trenches running east to west and forming the arms of the 
main trench showed traces of buildings only at the eastern end. These struc- 
tures rest on high foundations made up of sun-dried brick and sand and rise 
♦from a lower level. A number of green coloured faience beadS; ornaments 
and miniature pottery were obtained from the centre of the southern trench. 

One of the rooms at the eastern end of the northern trench has three walls 
built in a peculiar style of masonry m which bricks are laid in alternate courses 
stretcher- wise and on-edge (Plate XVJf (h)). The mam trench running north 
and south disclosed as many as four successive strata of buildings, of w^hich 
the last but one is characteriited by the style of masonry just referred to. 

The same kind of masonry is noticed occasionally in almost all of the sites 
so far excavated at Mohenjo-daro, but it is not yet clear whether it is to be 
taken as typical of a particular building epoch or a mere product of individual 
fancy. At the southern end of this trench, a passage 7 feet 6 inches wide 

was discovered with its walls running east to west and traceable to a depth 
of over 20 feet from the surface. The eastern end of the passage was closed 
at least twice by means of cross -walls at various depths, thus showing the 
long periods in which it was in use and disuse. To the north of this passage 
is a building in which occurs another constructional peculiarity in the shape 
of a narrow stairway with a 9" tread. Several such stairways have been found 
in the course of excavations and they generally lead to the top of small- 
sized cells (size varying from 1' 81*" x 2' to 3' 3" x 4' with deep 
foundations and sometimes provided with entrances at a considerably lowei 
level than the top of the stairway. It is very likely that such rooms were 
attached to houses or temples for the storage of grain, etc. As several 
important antiquities discovered in this trench seem to be connected with the 
worship of the tree and the " mother ’ goddess, it is possible that the building 
-on this spot was of a religious character. A beautiful stancp seal with the 
representation of the sacred pipal tree {ficus religtosa) with two ibex heads 

found in this trench was the first important discovery of the season. Another 
evidence of tree worship is afforded by a terracotta tablet (I'^sq) with, im- 
pressed on either side, a scene consisting of six or seven human figures standing 

in a row above and a goat-drawn vehicle driven by a man below. These 

persons are probably approaching a tree m the right-hand corner, in the 
bifurcated branches of which is to be seen a human figure probably the pre- 
siding deity of the tree (Plate XXII (a)). A paste stamp seal with the Zebu 
or Brahmani bull {Bos Indieus) device in relief found in a room in the north- 
western corner of this site represents the high-water mark of artistic achieve- 
ment attained by the pre-historic craftsmen of Mohenjo-daro (Plate XXII 
(a)). The perfect modelling of the anatomical features and the delicate ivory - 
work finish entitle the seal to a very high place among the best small anti- 
quities of the ancient world. The pictographical lc*gend begins with two signs, 

•the' fifcst of Which i« a whaM, associated ’^wth divinify in several systems of 

L 
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early writing and the second identical with the archaic Sumerian sign for 
mother. It is thus possible that this seal is connected in some way with the 
‘ mother ' goddess. The total registered objects from this site were 734, 
including 13 seals, besides a number of other antiquities of which various 
forms of pottery and terracotta female figures (mostly broken and incomplete) 
deserve special mention 

The next site to be examined (C) was the area to the north of the 

shrine A. comprising the low and open ground between the spurs of mounda 
on tlie eastern slope of the main city site. A general view of the site after 
ex(*avation will show the large area covered by this season’s operations. The 
first clue to the existence of important remains here was afforded by a few 
wedge-shaped bricks of an ancient well exposed by brick-diggers, who must 

have been at work shortly before the mounds were transferred to the care 
of the Arch83ologi< a1 Department. The well is a typical example of the well 
architecture of this early period (Plate XVIII («)). The area around it proved 
to be one of the richest in minor antiquities and the structure remains in a 
remarkably good state of preservation. The well is built of wedge-shaped 

bricks with fine joints and must have been in use for a considerable period 
as attested by tlie existence of two levels of the cut-brick pavement around 
its mouth. Tlie brick-ivork of the well was traced to a depth of 2 feet below 
the level of the subsoil water, but was found to continue no further. The 

elaborate arrangements for draining surplus water from the well are exempli- 
fied bv the slanting w^ater shoots built of thin-jointed brick-work leading to 
carefully constructed drains in the adjoining passage. The direction of the 
slope of the drains was to the w^est in the earlier period of occupation and 
to the east in the later The great accumulation of ancient dibris and other 
deposits m the passage referred to yielded a large number ot antiquities includ- 
ing ti stamp seals, miniature pottery and terracotta toy figures. Tw*o of the 
SIX seals found here are of a particularly large size and bear the bull device 
while a third contains the figure of a tiger. Another object of interest brought 
io light in the passage was a big jar with several pottery urns inside, some 
containing bones and ashes, probably an example of the jar-burial of the 
pci-iod. To the south of this passage are the remains of a substantial dwelling 
house, the floor level of w^hich is 6 feet below the present ground level. Three 
rooms of this liouse, the western two of which opened into the eastern, yielded 
a number of antiquities including a copper saw with a concave cutting edge,, 
several copper vessels and pi}»es, stone-ware tubes which must have been used 
in the strands of necklaces and several seals including one with the elephant 
device. An unburnt (lay impression of a bull seal discovered outside the 
southernmost room here, bears on the reverse, marks of its having been fixed 
against a number of reeds fastened together by means of a string, and thua 
indicates the use of the stamp-seals to authenticate documents or the like. A 
small paste squirrel, shown in the act of nibbling a nut, found in the eastern portion 
of this house is a pretty little example of the ingenuity of the primitive craftsman^ 
who has caught the little thieving rodent in an undoubtedly picturesque attitude. 
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“ A deep cutting down to the water level in the western part of this Sind 
building disclosed the existence of fragments of painted pottery at a Mofm^o-^ro 

low level. The general levels of occupation in this area are at least three 
And the foundations of dwelling houses of later periods are to be clearly seen 
resting on the unequally distributed dSbris of older buildings (Plate XVIII 

(ft)). 

The next house to the north in area C has only been partially exposed, 
but a Well with a reservoir of Water and a number of conduits and an elevated 
store-room of the type already described are some of the noteworthy features 
of the building. One of the important small antiquities from this house is 
an elaborate paste ornament inlaid with carnelian. The excavations disclosed 
other buildings in area C further north across the low ground around and 
between the spurs forming part of the eastern extremity of the main mound. 

Special mention may be made of two wells with the usual pavements and conduits, 
assignable to two different periods of construction, as also of a number of cells 
in the intervening area. Altogether traces of three strata are clear in this 
area, the intermediate level of occupation corresponding very nearly to the 
present ground level. The foundations of the latest period of construction 
consisting of broken brick and concrete ai e still clear in the immediate vicinity 
of the western well. Two large earthen jars (height 1' 5j" and 2' 1" , diameter 
at top 8i" and 1' respectively) probably used foi storage of grain, etc., 

were found in clearing the southern slope of the spur. The clearance of this 
building Was still in an initial stage when excavations were closed for the 
season. An interesting discovery in this area was that of a number of bones 

in a hollow cavity in the thickness of a wall, which may be connected with 

the custom of foundation-burials or child-burials, widely prevalent among the 
ancients. The number of small antiquities discovered here was large and 
includes a gold bead, .several pieces of ivory |for household use, some of them 
incised with pictographs, several seals, two of which contained as many as 
13 and 14 pictographs respectively and a copper pot in w^hich seven or eight 
copper implements including a disc, spear-heads and knives were kept. The 

total number of objects registered in site C is well over 2,000 and includes 
47 seals. 

“ The next two sites selected for trial excavation were on the main land 
of the town site at a distance of 2,000 and 1,000 feet respectively from the 
datum line forming the northern boundary of the mound area. The southern 
area (D) was subjected to a superficial examination at its eastern and western 
eistremities ; while the northern excavation (E), consisting of a trench running 
oast to west for a length of over 1,300 feet, serves to indicate the nature of 
the uppermost stratum throughout the breadth of the city. The excavations 
at the eastern end of trench D comprised two parallel trenches with a cross 
trench joining their eastern ends. Operations here could not be carried to a 
depth of more than 6 feet before the close of the season’s work, but they 
were successful in bringing to light a number of brick structures of the dwelling 
lioufie type, including another example of a store-room approached by narrow 
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steps. The number of objects recovered was 362 of which the most important' 
yras a fine complete painted vase (height 2' 6*) (Plate XXIII) which in beauty 
of form, intensity of feeling and vigour of execution is unsurpassed by the 
painted pottery recovered in Trans-Caspia, Persia, Sumer or Baluchistan, Other 
fragments of painted pottery from this site are interesting inasmuch as some 
of them show figures of birds and domestic utensils in black paint, instead 
of the usual vegetable patterns. The total number of seals discovered here 
was 10, including a paste smstika. 

“ The western end of the site D, where work was undertaken only during 
the last f(jrtnight of the excavation, is the low area on the w’estern slope 
of the main mound. On the top of the mound immediately to tlie south- 
east of this excavation is the site No. 4, the uppermost remains in which, 

were uncovered in March 1924. The difference in the floor level of these 
buildings and those now exhumed is at least 15 feet and undoubtedly two 
or more strata of occupation will reveal themselves between them as work 
progresses. The building at the north end of the excavation of this year 

stands almost at the present level of the plain and is designed after the 
immemorial oriental type, in which a series of rooms are grouped round a 

central courtyard (Plate XVIIl (c)). A drain crosses the courtyard diagonally 
from south-west to north*east and traces of other contemporary and older 

drains are to be seen in the neighbourhood (Plate XVIII (d)). The central 
part of the area must have lielonged to a very substantially built house, with 
thick walls, the style of masonry being of a high order. Several bricks of 

exactly double the superficial dimensions of the bricks usually employed at 
Mohenjo-daro were discovered in this building, while a seal depicting a tiger 
being shot at by a man from an adjoining tree and another with the gavial 
device (Plate XXll (o)) were picked up in the open space to the south of 

this house. 

“ The results obtained in trench E, the biggest undertaking of the season 
can only be very briefly summarized here. Of the numerous buildings brought 
to light in this long trench two have been more or less completely excavated. 
These are a shrine at the western end and a group of substantially built 
houses in the middle eastern section (Plate XIX (a)) which may be named 
‘ the jewellery block ’ from the discovery here of a hoard of ancient jewellery. 
The former occupied an elevated position (Plate XIX (6)) its site having been 
raised by several feet of sundried brick filling before the commencement of 
the building, presumably to avoid the danger of inundation which was certain- 
ly responsible for the destruction of the earliest town. In plan, the shiine 
consists of rooms disposed round a large central court open to the sky and 
measuring 46' X 61'. The facing of the walls surrounding the courtyard is 
built of courses of bricks laid on*edge. A well-built drain with sloping 
water-channels from either side runs along the entire length, of the shrine to 
(he west of the western suite of rooms, where probably the principal sanctum 
was located. Three wells have been discovered in the area adjoining the 
shrine one of which lies just at the southern edge of the central coml^ard.- 
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jboars, cattle and buffalo, sheep and goats, dogs and monkeys. The domes- Sind 
“tic fowl is prominent among the birds. Some of the bulls and other Mohenjo^dam 
.animals are treated With particular skill and traces of malachite green paint 
are to be seen on some figures of ducks and geese (Plate XXII (d)). 

Other classes of terracotta antiquities very frequently met with are the 
balls and rattles for children, the beads and pipes used for ornament, the cir- 
cular ring-stands and lids of vessels, the triangular tablets probably used as 
coverings for vessels, and the long conical pieces known as spindle- whorls. Men- 
tion must also be made here of the chess and chaujHtt pieces which con- 
tinue to be recovered in considerable quantities in a variety of material, such 
as ivory, shell and stone besides terracotta. 

“ Of mineral products, quantities of galena, antimony and cinnabar were 
recovered The commonest metal in use Was, however, copper of which over 

300 objects were recovered. Besides the jars, utensils, ornaments and imple- 

ments mentioned elsewhere, the copper collection includes a doubled-over dish, an 
antimony-holder, rings and bracelets, a duck and a fragment of a mother bird, chisels, 
nails, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, small double axes (possibly cult objects) and 
regular semi-circular and rectangular pieces, the latter being the prototypes of 
.the earliest Indian currency (Plate XXI (a)). 

“ Several hundreds of flint and chert implements, used and unused, re- 

-covered on the surface and in the excavations prove their universal employ- 
ment in a variety of ways, such as cutting, scraping, shaving, possibly even 
rude engraving. The large variety of stones employed for household or decora- 
tive purposes include the marble and yellow-stone of Jaisalmir and Tatta, the 
'Sandstone and basalt of the Khirthar range and agate, cornelian, crystal 

and chalcedony from other less well-defined sources. The progress in the arts 
of cutting, perforating and polishing stones is illustrated by the large collec- 
tion of beads, which number over a hundred (Plate XXI (d)). A remarkable 
instance of a highly polished stone is a pointed shuttle shaped instrument 
probably used for finishing metal-work. 75 cubes of agate and sandstone of 
various sizes, more or less highly polished, which probably served the purpose 
.of weights were found last season. 40 marble objects were recovered mostly 

in a cracked and disintegrated state and include, among others, horns, casket 
iids, balls, rings, etc., some of which indicate a ceremonial or cult use, 

“As in other civilizations settled near the sea, an extensive use was 
made here of sea shells, for purposes of inlay and personal ornament. 177 
shell objects were registered, besides a number of broken and unused shells 
collected on the surface. Several species of mollusca are represented in the 

43 ollection of shell objects, the commonest being the Indian conch or sankha. 

Examples of exact imitations of shells in terracotta, probably indicate a cere- 

monial significance attached to the form of the shell.” 

“During the seaspn 1924-25 excavations were continued at the low mound Northern 
F in Gleneral Canningham*s plan, which adjoins the bank of the old bed of Circle 
the river Ravi and the lofty mound A-B which rises abruptly to a height of 
400' immediately to the south of the above mentioned mound. I excavated 

M 
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for four months from the 6th December 1924 to the 6th April 1926, the totar 
cost of the operations amounting to Rs. 13,000 against Rs. 3,000 spent in 
the preceding year. The buildings brought to light are somewhat better pre- 
served than those disclosed in the previous excavations and include what appears 
to have been a temple with stout brick Walls in mound B (Plate XXV, b) 
and another large-sized structure (Plate XXIV, c), consisting of a double series 
of parallel walls without connecting walls of any kind, unearthed in mound 
F. The exact purpose and nature of the latter building are not yet ascertain- 
able. Like the highest mound at Mohenjo-daro the summit of the northern 
portion of mound B at Harappa would appear, in later times, to have been 
occupied by certain Buddhist structures, of which only small fragments with 
a few terracotta panels of the early Glupta period have survived. In the Annual 
Report for 1923-24, Sir John Marshall has called attention to several points 
of affinity between the antiquities of the Indo-Sumerian period of the Indus 
Valley and the contemporary antiquities of Mesopotamia. The recent excava- 
tions at Harappa have yielded a number of other objects similar to those 
found at Kish and other Sumerian sites in Mesopotamia. These include earthen 
jugs with carved handles representing heads of crocodiles Which recall similar 
vessels with handles bearing the head and breasts of the mother goddess. Simi- 
larly, several painted potsherds found at Harappa have patterns resembling 
those on the pottery vessels found at Kish. The inhabitants of Harappa appear 
also to have been in the habit of offering in their temples terracotta cones 
with or without figures of animals, of which several specimens have been re- 
covered (Plate XXV If,/). I am inclined to think that a large cone of dark 
stone, height 11", (Plate XXIV, e) resembling the Siva-linga of modern times 
which came to light in trench A(i), must have been used for worship. 

“ The portable antiquities found during the recent excavations included 
as many as 50 new seals (Plate XXVI II) and cylinders which supply a large 
number of new pictographs. The cylinders, which according to Professor Lang- 
dou are found generally buried With ]>odies of males at Kish, bear figures of 
crocodiles and boars. A square seal of white plaster shows a tree, probably 
a fipal tree, enclosed by a railing (Plate XXVIII, fig. 5). Two or three others 
in the same material bear a symbol resembling the Homan numeral VIII on 
each face Mention should also be made here of a fragment of an inscribed 
slab of red stone which came to light in mound B. The bone objects included 
rods with pointed ends, which might have done duty for styluses for engraving 
pictographs. 

“ My excavations at Harappa have yielded overwhelming evidence of the 
fact that the ancient inhabitants, with whom we are here concerned, invari- 
ably cremated the dead and no traces of the several kinds of burial practised 
by tbe ancient Mesopotamians have yet been found anywhere on Hiis site. 
What the ancient inhabitants of Harappa did Was first to burn the dead body 
on a funeral pyre and then to deposit a part of the cremated bones in earthen 
vessels or brick structures (Plate XXIV, a and b and Plate XXV, d) re- 
sembling the samadhis of modem times. In some cases the ashes were de- 
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posited in large vessles which were buried in the ground with their mouths Punjab 
turned downwards (Plate XXV, c), while in other cases they were left on t\i^Harappa 
spot as evidenced by a large heap of ashes mixed with small charred bones, 
which came to light in trench A(f). 

In mound F which rises about 26' above the plain level, a large area 
•<Ae) has been dug along the western edge of the site. The structural remains 
exposed range themselves in four distinct strata. The uppermost stratum yield- 
-ed, besides a number of fragmentary walls, a well preserved sepulchre construct- 
ed with burnt bricks of the usual size and lying east to west (Plate XXIV, a) 

with probably another structure of the same kind adjoining it on the south 
side but placed at right angles to it. The former structure consists of a hori- 
zontal platform of a single course of bricks laid flat and protected on three 
sides by bricks standing upright on the narrow edge. The roof was composed 
of an inclined plane of a single course of bricks. Brick by brick the upper 
layer was removed to examine the contents of the structure which were found 
to consist of fine brick concrete and earth with a number of very small pieces 

of charred bone which, though too small to be identified, must undoubtedly 

have belonged to a cremated human body. 

The fragmentary brick walls that came to light on the second stratum 
' call for no special remarks. At the northern end of the trench, however, there 
was a stout concrete floor composed of nodules of hard over-burnt brick which 
was littered with burnt bones and ashes indicating that the platform was pro- 
bably used as a cremation floor. 

On the next lower stratum special interest attaches to a solidly built 
corner of a dwelling house or other structure which is provided with an entrance 
doorway 2 5 in width. The rest of this building has been entirely dug away 
by brick hunters with the exception of three fragmentary walls meeting it 
from the south which must have belonged to later repairs. One of these walls 
is decorated with panels and pilasters. Close to this structure Were noticed 
two large earthen jars placed one over the other and filled as usual with frag- 
ments of earthenware vessels, terracotta objects and earth, while a still larger 
jar stood about 23' to the south with similar contents. To the north of this 
structure the excavations revealed another funeral structure (Plate XXIV, 6), 
in which a few cremated bones were found. The exact nature of the structural 
remains in this area cannot be determined with certainty. The existence of 
two samadhis and remains of cremations at several other spots on this mound, 
which will be noticed presently, appear to show that the whole of this area 
was at one time the crematorium of the ancient city which flourished on this 
site. This view receives some corroboration from the close proximity of the 
old bed of the river. The next or the lowest stratum reached in this area (Ae) 
lies at the depth of 8' below the surface, and is occupied by a very narrow 
well with the inner diameter of 2'2'', the steaning wall being only 11" thick. 

It was cleared to a depth of 8' and though it has so far yielded no objecss 
•of interest, it is now evident that the brick reservoir with its drain which 
''Was brought to light near this spot in 1923-24 must liave belonged to this 
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well and been used for the storage of water for ablutions, etc. The portable 
antiquities found in this trench included a conch spoon (Plate XXVII, e) which 
may have been used for pouring out libations to the manes, a tiny corroded 
copper disc (Ae. 33cr) which might have been a coin, a small headless figure 
(Ae. 6) seated on a chair in the fashion of a Sumerian king and a bone awl 
or needle (Ac. 253), 5j" long. 

‘‘ The most important architectural discovery (Plate XXIV, r ) of the year 
was made about the centre of this mound which, though only partially ex- 
posed, already embraces an area of 106' from east to west by 122' from north 
t(» soutJi. 'I’he purpose and chara<;ter of this building are shrouded in mystery, 
l)ut it may bo hoped that further exploration will supply the explanation. I 
was led to the examination of this portion of the site by the existence of 
two solidly built walls running parallel to each other without any party walls 
which had been brought to light here in the preceding year, but the exact mean- 
ing of which could not be ascertained. With these walls as a starting point, 
the excavation was taken in hand and great was my surprise when the opeia- 
tions continued to reveal, in quick succession at narrow intervals, wall after 
wall, until I had a series of 14 of them, all running parallel to each other 
and of the same length namely 51 9". All of them terminated on the west 
on an open corridor 24 feet wide beyond which stretched a similar set of walls 
in precise correlation with those in the opposite series. So far only six of the 
walls have been found on the west, but there seems no doubt that when the 

excavation is continued each of the walls in the eastern row will be found 

to have its counterpart on the other side. These walls exhibit two distinct 
types, namely, a stouter kind and a thinner type. The former type is 9' in 
width in the lower portion which is composed of clean indurated clay obtained 
from the bed of the river and secured on all sides with retaining walls of 
burnt brick. The upper portion is built solidly of burnt bricks, the total ex- 
tant height of the wall being eight feet. The thinner walls have no clay-core 
but are constructed throughout with burnt bricks. All these walls rise from 
an uniform level at the depth of J2' below the surface of the mound, and 
have finished ends towards the central aisle. At the other extremities, how- 
ever, they are somewhat broken, but it seems as though they will be found 

to extend further out but to what distance it cannot be ascertained in the 
present state of our knowledge. It is curious that the walls of the thicker 
type are ranged approximately at equal distances from each other, the inter- 
vals between them being 17 to 18 feet and had it not been for the thin walls 
which intervene between them, it might have been thought that they enclosed 
a series of spacious rooms. The whole of the passage that separates the eastern 
and western series of walls could not be cleared to its original floor level. The 
portion between walls numbers 4 and 17 is paved with brick laid on-edge 
but whether the rest of it is similarly paved is more than can at present be 
said. The portable objects found in this area were numerous. They include 

a double-headed terracotta bust of a lion (A.81 3— height 2", Plate XXVII, f) 
which must have been mounted on a cone of the same material (as shown 
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in the photograph) and presented as an offering at a temple. Not far froiii Puii}ab 
this was found a deposit of oval-shaped tablets of alabaster with cracked sur- Harajtpa 
faces. They measure about 3J". The exact purpote of these tablets is 

not known, though it is not impossible that like the Sumerian literary tablets 
they were intended to bear similar inscriptions. At the same spot was found 
a broad copper chisel 3}" long by 2" wide whicli must have been used for 
planing wood. It is badly corroded on one side but has a figure resembling 
a bull chased on the other side. Other objects found in this area were a cop- 
per nail extractor ; several seals with the usual device of a unicorn and a pic- 
tographic inscription ; a large copper chisel (Ae. 342) measuring 8f* long by 2" 
wide with a broad cutting edge and a potsherd showing a peacock and a hen 
facing each other, a part of a quadruped, and a snake (Ab. 207) ; a minia- 
ture earthen pan of a jeweller's weighing scale (Ab. 188) ; part of a steatite 
undulating ring (Ab. 193) coated with white faience ; a pierced vase-shaped 
earthen cage (Ab. 554) with a bird coming out of it, and another perched on 
the side. 

In the area between the trench ‘ Ae ' described above and the long 
trench A, a large rectangular cutting A(f), 89' X 66', was made and exc-avated 
to the depth of about 6' below the surface Here, as elsewhere, no complete 
structural remains were found, but reference may be made to two little cir- 
cular structures paved in brick on a thick suhstiatum of hard burnt nodules 
of brick. The structures are blackened with soot but it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely whether they were hearths or chimneys of some kind. Another little 
structure consists of a paved platform surrounded by a single course of brick 
laid on-edge which might have been a bathing platform as a large earthen 
jar was standing on one side of it. TTnderneath this platform was a mass of 
cremated human bones and about 16' from it, a large heap of ashes and char- 
coal with human bones, which undoubtedly represents the remains of several 
funeral pyres. This trench yielded a large number of ttone mortars and pestles 
which recall the practice of burying such objects with the dead in Mesopota- 
mian sites. It is noteworthy that no hand mills for grinding corn were found 
anywhere on the site. Another building in this trench of which only a small 
fragment had survived, was provided with a spill jar which was photographed 
in position. Plate XXIV {d) shows the contents of a large funeral jar found 
m this trench. The portable antiquities recovered included several seals and 
faience ojbects (Plate XXVIII). 

** The trench Ai(100'x 31') excavated to the east of the one described 
above revealed at the depth of 5' a large mass of earthen bowls with pointed 
bases which contained ashy earth, potsherds and occasionally pieces of bonea, 

A litde lower down, at the depth of 6 '6' below the surface, was found an 
object of considerable interest, though its exact purpose is not yet apparent. 

It is a stone obelisk (height 11', circumference I'll*, Plate XXIV, e) resembling 
.tlie Siva-linga. The lower portion of the cone has been left rough, thus in- 
dioatihg tliat it was originally fixed in a pedestal of some kind. The excava- 
tkm was, therefore, eantinued and at the d^ih of about 2' below the level 
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of the cone I found the remains of a tiny brick structure with a very narrow 
sptrance facing the south and with what might have been brick steps in front 
The pedestal of the cone was not recovered, but it is not impossible thar the 
stone obebsk was presented or installed for worship in thievery cell. 

“ A large trench excavated in mound B (Plate XXV, a) behind the 
Naugaza tomb during my operations of 1920-21 and 1923-24 had revealed 
fragments of solidly built structures. The past year’s excavations show 
that tlie upper portion of this mound was re-occupied in later times, i.e., in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. One of these later remains came to 
light about Six feet below the highest point of the mound. It is an irregular wall 
composed of brick-bats obtained from the site and mixed with bricks measuring 
l'2"x9.Vy 2^^ which can be at once assigned to the Kush an or early Gupta period. 
Three feet lower down I found another structure composed of similar bricks 
and three fragmentary terracotta panels which must originally have belonged 
to it. There were also a number of bricks ornamented with lotus rosettes, 
foliage, etc. One of the three panels (B.404) represents a votary kneeling with 
the left palm resting on the projected base of the sculpture. The head of 
the figure is broken off and the feet are not indicated. Another panel (B.510) 
represents only the legs of a standing figure, while the third (B.1686) depicts 
a female figure rising from the ground after the fashion of the earth goddess 
in representations of the enlightenment of the Buddha. The above suggestion 
is not surprising as, at the same level, the excavations revealed fragments 
of at least three earthen jars (B.650, 980 and 982) with very narrow mouths 
resembling the Buddhist monks’ bottles with which we are familiar at other 
sites, and one or two terracotta heads of the same period. To the same late 
period I am now disposed to assign the circular brick granary which had been 
brought to light m this area at a depth of about 14' below the summit of 
the moimd in 1923-24. Had it delonged to the Indo-Sumerian period it would 
certainly have been more systematically constructed and in all probability with 
wedge-shaped dricks. 

All the remains laid hare below this level are clearly assignable to the 
Indo-Sumerian period and the first monument of this kind was a square brick 
platfoini with a large earthen urn (B.1486) resting upon it mouth downwards 
(Plate XXV, c). It was filled with ashes and charcoal, from which all bones 
had been extracted. On the next or third Stratum from the top special in- 
terest attaches to a double rectangular sepulchre (10' from north to south and 
4' from east to west, Plats XXV, d). It comprises two distinct compartments 
one of which had an irregularly shaped relic chamber 1'5'x l'4"x 1'2". The 
contents consisted of a number ot cremated bones one of which was easily 
identified as a collar bone. 

‘^'The next lower stratum revealed a solidly built niche measuring 
8'4*' externally and composed of bricks of the usual size of ll'^X 2^', but 
repaired at a somewhat later date with larger bricks measuring 14*'x7' X 
On the paved floor of this niche 1 picked up an earthen urn (B.i842) con- 
taining bones and by the side of it a number of smaller vessels with pointed 
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bases which also contained pieces of bones and charcoal. About this level Pil]l|ftb 
the excavations revealed a large number of fragments of undulating stone fforoppa 
rings^ of varying sizes which according to Sir John Marshall must have been 
used for worship. Human bones were found scattered all over the trench be- 
ing described but one large collection of animal bones (B.954) deserves special 

mention (Plate XXVI, «). I had these bones examined by a Professor of the 
Veterinary College at Lahore and they are stated to include besides many, 

which on account of their fragmentary condition are not identifiable, a skull 
with a few molars of a dog ; the upper jaw of a sheep , the lower jaw with 
two or three molars and hocks (Tibia Taraals) of an ox , and a large number 
of bones of a horse or horses, viz,, the radius and ulna combined, scapula 
humerus, occipital, etc. How these bones came to be buried here remains 
inexplicable. They might be the remnants of a big animal sacrifice. Other 

noteworthy objects on this level were two blocks of sandstone carved in the 
shape of a tortoise’s shell on one side, but with oval sockets cut on the other 
side (H. 1514-15). All I can say at present about them is that they might have 
been pedestals of some kind of images or bases of pillars. A metal bowl 
(B.958), which was also laid bare at the same spot, 18' below the summit of 
the mound, was kindly examined by Hr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar of Lahore and found 
to be bronze. 

Stratum No. 5 was occupied by a brR5k building of considerable dimen- 
sions (Plate XXV, a) which came to light 24' below the highest point of the 
mound. Unfortunately it had been much damaged by the tunnels dug by the 
modern brick hunters with the result that only two large rooms to the west 
and fragments of several others on the east side have survived. There would 
appear to have been an open courtyard between the two portions of the build- 
ing with another open court at the back on the west side. One ot the two 
rooms in the western portion measures 14' x 12' internally, while the other 
which is separated from it by a passage or gallery is incomplete. The former 
was provided with an entrance, S'lO'' wide on the east side, with a small rec- 
tangular drain and a masonry bench along one of the walls. Several strata 
of buildings came to light below this level, but they are too fragmentary to 
yield any plan of construction. 

Four large pits, each 50' square, were sunk simultaneously in a line in 
the southern portion of mound B, which has an average elevation of 40' above 
the surrounding plain, and excavated to a depth of 12 below the surface. Here, 
too, the structural remains had been destroyed by brick contractors, but the 
excavation was rewarded by a number of interesting portable antiquities. The 
only structures reclaimed in pit I were two cells occurring at the depths 
of 3' and 10' respectively, which might have been kitchens or baths, and 
a well preserved drain composed of brick with a gabled roof which was ex- 
posed for a length of 43' (Plate XXVI, 6). It is choked up with mud mixed 
with charcoal and ashes, apparently the washings of a kitchen. The minor 

* Two oomplote l»rge>Bized xiniz ol iJbdi« kind hawe b«en known aiiioe General C ooiun g h arn’e Tieit to Hamppa- 
I haea now brouj^t to Hght two othew rinse <A about the eame siza One of them is illnetrated in Plate XXVI. 
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antiquities comprised four well preserved seals (P.I. 39-42) of an unusually large 
size and with deep cut pictographs (Plate XXVIIl, figs. 21-24). 

“Pit II revealed at the depth of SJ'a copper pot (P. 11,13, Plate XX VI 1, i) 
which was tightly closed with a smaller copper vessel placed upside down 
upon it. The jars are similar to those containing jewellery deposits found at 
Mohenjo-daro, but the contents here were disappointing inasmuch as they con- 
sisted of broken copper dishes, common earth and two or three teeth of a 
wild beast. Another object of note which was found Ij' below the copper 
vessel is a red stone ring (P. II, 20, Plate XXVII, h), plain at the base but 
having four projections at the top and a round hollow cut into it on 
one side which might have served the same purpose as the ring stones referred 
to above, or have been a finial or the crown of an image. No structural re- 
mains were met with in this trench until the excavation reached the depth 
of 12', where a portion of a solidly built house was brought to light. One 
complete room in this structure has internal dimensions of 15' X 510" and is 
provided with one door on the south and presumably two on the north side. 
The room adjoining the one just described is also provided with doors on either 
side and contained a large number of bones and other objects. In the south- 
east corner of this trench was found a brick built grave of the same type 
as those brought to light in mound F, with this difference that here there was 
a layer of sand spread under the floor of the structure. The trench also re- 
vealed a large collection of earthen and faience bangles and other large-sized 
funerary urns. The third trench could not be excavated to any considerable 
depth but the fourth or the northernmost pit revealed the remains of several 
structures, the best preserved one of which is a rectangular cell measuring 
internally (Plate XXYI, c). The walls which are only 11" in thick- 
ness have coarse mud joints and in the interior of the cell was revealed a covered 
brick drain but no other objects of any kind.'" 

“ Of the two protected monuments at Vaghli, a village 6 miles east of 
Chalisgaon in the East Khandesh District, the old temple of Siddhesvara is 
noteworthy as a peculiar example of the use of a single temple by two differ- 
ent sects of the Hindus, According to a Nagari inscription engraved on three 
slabs built in the north wall of the building, the temple was erected in 1069 
A.D. by Govmdaraja, the third Nikumbha Chief of Patan, who at the same 
time endowed it with the income of certain fields belonging to him and ■ also 
induced his suzerain, the Yadava king Seunachandra II, to grant two villages 
for its maintenance.^ The Nikumbhas were feudatories of the Yadava Kings 
of Devagiri (modem Daulatabad) and extensive remains of their buildings are 
still visible around the temple of Mabadeva at Patan or Patna, very close 
to the well-known group of Buddhist caves at Pitalkhora. 

“Originally the temple of Siddhesvara consisted of a garhhagriha, an an- 
tarala, a mandapa and a porch but was subsequently divided into two parts 
by a stone partition wall built in front of the antarala by the Manbbavas, 


» Sp, Ind„ Vol. II, p. 221, 
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R sect founded on the doctrine of the divine love ot Krishna which came into Western Circle 
prominence in the mediaeval Hindu and early Muhammadan times (circa 13- VaghU 
i4th century A.D.). The rear portion comprising the sanctum and the anta~ 
rala, which remained in charge of the Saivaites, has disappeared excepting traces 
of its plinth on which a tiny cell has been erected in modern times fot the 
veneration of a small hiiga and a nandi. The front portion of the old temple 
measuring 33' X 22' was appropriated by the Manbhavas and a brass mask of 
the god Krishna is still worshipped in it. The structure must have suffered 
considerable damage, as the outer fabric of the front walls is completely en- 
cased with modern plain stone masonry. Fortunately the pristine simplicity 
of the original design remains undisturbed in the interior of the mandajHi and 
the porch and the fourteen carved pillars, eight pilasters and two corner pillars 
with their bracket capitals surmounted with squatting figures of ganas continue 
as before to support the corbelled domes over the manda pa and the porch and 
the flat roof around them. Two sculptures m this temple deserve special notice- 
One of them, which adorns the soffit of the dome of the porch, represents 
Sri Kriahna playing on a flute (venv) in the company of gopis. Tlie other 
relief consists of three finely carved lotuses and occurs just in front of the 
one above mentioned.^ 

The village of Deolana is situated at a distance of about 9 miles from jy^olana 
Satana, the headquarters of Taluka Baglan in the Nasik District. Immediately 
to the north-west of the village, on the bank of a small rivulet, stands a tbree- 
glirined temple locally known as the temple of Jagesvara. The structure is 
in a sound state of preservation, but the repairs to the roofs undertaken by 
the villagers some 18 years ago, apparently with a view to rendering them water- 
tight, do not harmonise with the ancient design and the new domes in parti- 
cular are very conspicuous and out of keeping with the surroundings. The 
construction of the walls of the shrines is made peculiar by the rustication 
of the masonry above the bands of geese at the basement, which imparts a 
feeling of strength combined with a decorative feature to the stone-work It 
is, however, somewhat doubtful whether this outer facing was not added during 
some later repairs. The principal shrine {garbhagriha) measuring 6 '6'' square, 
has a lifiga in the centre and a standing image of Vishnu in a niche in the 
west wall. This grouping of the emblems of the gods Siva and Vishnu seems 
to be the result of a deliberate endeavour to combine their worship in a single 
shrine with a view to reconciling the votaries of the two deities. Kneeling 
devotees are seen on either side of Vishnu’s legs and above the niche is a 
seated image of Lakshmi with two attendants holding fly- whisks (chamaras) 

The jambs of the doorway leading to the main shrine are decorated with vari- 
ous miniature images including two female figures representing the goddesses 
Durga and Lakshmi holding identical objects, viz., a conch-shell {sankha) and 
a lotus [padma). The goddesses are, however, easily distinguished by their 
respective cognisances, viai., a couchant lion and a jar, marked on the pedestals. 

‘ 3i miUr sou Iptare* oooar in the tomploa of Acarites varA and Jagesrara at Ratanwadi and Deolana respectively 
in the Diattiota of Ahmednagar and Nasik. 
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Just above these goddesses are standing figures of dvarapalas, each holding a 
drum {damaru) and a water-]ar {kamaTulalu) in his upper and lower left hands 
and the serpent and the mace {gada) m the upper and lower right hands res- 
pectively. The projecting cornice of the lintel is occupied by five seated images 
of gods separated fiom one another by small pilasters and standing elephants. 
Of the figures occupying the niches in the mandajHi special mention may be 
made of an image of six-armed Durga standing on a lion of which she holds 
the tail in one of her left hands, while her upper right and left hands hold 
a sword and a shield. As in the temple of Siddhesvara at Vaghli, the intrados 
of the dome of the porch is adorned with a cucular relief representing Sri 
Krishna and the gopis. The entiance to the temple is guarded by figures of 
Siva-ganas and Vishnu-ganas depicted on either side of the walls of the porch. 
The three gargoyles outside the shrines are beautifully carved maharas hke 
those in the temples of Dharwar. The plinth of the temple is almost com- 
pletely covered with earth. Two bioken (bulls) are lying on the cir- 

cumambulatory path {pradakshimapatha) in front of the temple. There are no 
dated records to supply evidence of the age of the monument but judging from 
the style of the sculptures and of the architectural affinities it may be as- 


signed approximately to the llth century A.D. 

Centra! Circle ‘‘ famous Buddhist University of Nalanda in Bihar has already been 
Bihar and ' described in previous reports. It will suffice here to recall that a notable cha- 
Orissa racteristic of the remains so far exposed is the succession of structures erected 

Mr. J. A. Page on the rums of a previous one, the earliest of which probably dates from the 


Nalmda 6-7th century A.D. ; and that the general layout of the site takes the form 

of a long central avenue running north to south, flanked on the east by a 
range of monasteries and on the west by a sinular range of stupas, or sacred 
mounds, contiguous monasteries bounding the area again on the south. The 
operations so far have been generally confined to the south end of the site, 
from which they are being carried systematically northward year by year as 


the work proceeds. 

The reduction of the allotment for excavations at Nalanda to a total 
of Rs. 2,200* in the year under review has necessarily been reflected in the 
results achieved. The bulk of the money was devoted to continuing the ex- 
cavation of Site No. 5, which is seemingly a kind of monastic annex or dha- 
ramsala arranged round the three sides of a central court contiguous to Mo- 
naster>^ No. 4. to the west. The features of this site have already been des- 
cribed in some detail in the last report. 

“ The work here involved the removal of a great mass of earth from the 
southern half of the site to expose the internal face of the east and south 
walls enclosing it ; and until a depth of some eighteen feet had been reached 
no structural remains of any sort were recovered inside this area. The eastern 
boundary wall at this end has been disclosed for its full height, and it has 
proved to be a plain brick structure devoid of any openings. At its south 


i^The onginttl aUotmeut WM J^b. 2,000, which wa» aubsequentlv increased to Ra 2,200 by reapproprialion. 
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end it turns west for some eight feet and then south again to meet the ex- Bihar and 
ternal wall of Monastery No. 1 adjoining. In this latter section of the wall Orissa 
towards the bottom were found 2 drains, one immediately above the other ^‘**®’*^ 
and seemingly indicative of successive levels of occupation ; and connecting 
the east wall at the bottom with the wall of the adjoining Monastery Site No. 

4 to the west were found the low remains of a wide wall bounding a range 
of cells, which presumably were entered from the north. To the immediate 
north again the ruins of a long wide stair (Plate XXX (d)) were exposed, 

projecting from the east external wall of Monastery No. 4, to the upper levels 
of which it seemingly gave access from the low external court below. Only 

the lower portion of this stair now exists, and its precise purpose is not at 
present apparent. Indeed, the plan of this end of the site is by no means 
clear as yet ; though it is evident that, here again, the remains are compli. 
cated by the presence of subsequent structures erected on the ruins of earlier 

ones. A further large quantity of earth here must first be removed before 

any definite idea of the building can be gained ; and it is hoped to 
continue the clearance of the site next year, if the needful funds are 
forthcoming. 

“ Between this site and Monastery No. 1 adjacent to it, at the uppermost 
level of occupation, the fragmentary remains of a small entrance gateway were 
found {vide plan in Plate XXIX). This gave access to a passage that ran 
between the adjacent monasteries for their full length, east to west, and termi- 
nated at the other end in a similar gateway. 

“ In Monastery site No. 1 an attempt was made to explore further the 
earliest levels of occupation ; and to this end the square chaitya in the appro- 
ximate centre of the courtyard was cut into, and one quarter (the N.E.) of 
its plan removed. This expedient, while leaving the structure intact on its 
west and south sides, has afforded a sectional view of the interior, with it 
solid hearting of brick-in-mud and its sequence of concrete layers (Plate XXX 
(a) and (6)), the explanation of which last feature is not apparent. These 
layers of concrete, four in number, were simply spread over the centre portion 
of the hearting as it was being erected. They have no definite or regular 
termination at the sides ; nor is there any indication whatever of an inner 
wall face that might point to their being the pavements of an interior chamber 
subsequently filled up. And, again, there is no indication of any relic casket . 
bhough 2 pieces of stone, one seemingly a re-used column-base, were found some- 
what out of the centre, which could possibly have served to cover a small 
relic chamber. So I am led to the view that these curious concrete layers 
were merely intended to strengthen the interior of the solid chaitya^ m a kind 
of bonding course ; though the necessity for them is not apparent. 

“ Another feature of interest revealed in this sectional view of the chaitya 
is the three outer facings of the three chaityas that were erected on the same 
spot, one over and outside the other, within a height of some two feet. Pre- 
Tiouidy only two such integuments had been apparent ; this latest cutting re» 

Feals that there are three. 
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Central Circle “ Of interest too were the remains of a further chahutra with a halh- 

Mr. J. A, Page moon shaped pavement of brick that were revealed some five feet below the 

Nalanda earliest foundations of this ehaiiya and contiguous to the colonnaded chahutra 

of the 8th level down, previously excavated and referred to in earlier reports 
(Plate XXX (6)). This semi-circular pavement was traced for half its extent 
bencatlj the super-imposed ehaiiya of later date, and it clearly belongs to the 
8th level, and earliest but one, of occupation. The north side of the colon- 

naded chahutra mentioned above has been cleared of its abutting earth down to 
tlie earliest pavement ; and steps have been taken to expose this pavement 
over the whole of the N. E. quarter of the courtyard, together with the para- 
pet walls of the earliest colonnades erected round it. These parapet walls 
were found in a very dilapidated condition and badly bulged, and as 
they carried the whole weight of the later .solid brick wall built over them, 
underpinning for a height of some 5 feet has had to be done pari passu with 
the removal of the earth that concealed and supported them (Plate XXX (c)). 
Eurthcr reference to this will be found in the account under Conservation ; 
but it is mentioned here because the operation of underpinning, which entailed 
as a preliminary the careful removal of the old ruined w'alls, has been instru- 
mental in disclosing tlie positions of the old stone column bases, till then hid- 
den in the mass of brick that was subsequently built over them. 

‘ “ The positions of these column bases w'cre marked on the face of the 

wall as the work proceeded, and from these several indications it will be pos- 
sible to reconstruct in a drawing the whole of the old colonnade. 

“ A disclosure of interest and impoitance afforded by the clearance in 
this corn(‘-r of the courtyard is the (‘xisteiice of a still earlier parapet beneath 
the parapet of the earliest colonnade previously revealed. It is now apparent 
that the earliest parapet around the courtyard rose some 2'-10" above the first 
brick paving to be laid here, and that what w’as formerly thought to be the 
earliest colonnade is really a second one, erected on the ruins of the first para- 
pet when the level of the courtyard and its enclosing verandah had risen some 
three feet on th(? dehrin of the earlier structure. The second parapet is about 
0' t)" ab(»ve the earliest brick paving of the courtyard, and this unusual and 
uiinec(?ssai*y height w'RvS unexplainable while the indications pointed to their 
being contemporary ; which the most recent discovery proves they are not. 

“ A cutting was made in the S. E. corner of the court through the brick 
wall of the second parapet down to the level of the first, with a view to the 

possible discovery of a stone column base left in situ in the earliest level when 

the second parajjet was raised ; but without success. Neither was any such 
stone disclosed in position on this earliest parapet during the underpinning of 
the northern half of the east courtyard wall under reference above. In the 
N. E. fiorner, how^ever, a stone column base ims discovered m situ on this 
parapet, and another similar stone was found lyitJg among the debris immedia- 
tely in front of the courtyard wall and beloiv the parapet level. So it seems 

certain that such column bases did originally exist along the earliest parapet ; 

and that the colonnade of the second parapet to be constructed merely repeated 
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a feature that its builders had found in the first, most of the old column Bihar aii^ 
bases of which they removed and re-used. Orissa 

“A curious brick structure encasing a drain raised on the earliest pavement Aaknnki 
in this corner of the courtyard appeared durii»g the clearance of the earth here. 

Slightly curved in plan/ it extends diagonally some fifteen feet into the corner 
of the court, from which it carried away the surface water through an out- 
let in the north wall (Plate XXX (c)). 

“ This outlet had been subsequently blocked up with laid brick-bats ; but 
it is hoped that its clearance and re-use will be found possible, since this would 
facilitate the drainage of the excavation at this corner of tlie court, which is 
so deep here as to be liable to inundation in the rains. 

“ A minor feature of interest revealed in the low vJwhutra fronting the 
vaulted “ caves ” in the north wall of the court, (described in previous reports) 
is a number of chulhas or fireplaces, in which the horizonal air Hues and frag- 
ments of perforated tile bottom were visible. So perhaps these brick cave- 
chambers, with their unique Hindu-coiisfructeil vaults, served as a kitchen for 
the monastery. 

In Monastery site No. 4 the excavation of which was c(uninen«^ed two 
years ago, further clearance of (fSbris w'as done in the shrine in the oast side, 
with a view to exposing the earlier structures below. Though in general the 
uppermost level of occupation of this monastery was found in unusually good 
preservatir)ii, scarcely any remains of its sanctum survived — a ehance circumstiince 
due largely to the particular configuration of the mound before its excavation. 

“ Merely a few fragments of concrete pavement in four closely occurring 
levels existed (all within a height of 3"-(r) indicative of the floors of the later 
shrines, and practically nothing remained of their enclosing walls. Tho.so frag- 
mentary pavements have now been cut through to get down to the earlier 
structures below, but, in the cutting, i»oii:ions of them have been left intact 
to preserve the evidence they alTord. 

“ The general arrangement of the earlier .sanctum revealed in tlui course of 
excavation is peculiar to thi.s monastery. The iiinerjiio.st sanctum itself takes 
the shape of a simple rectangular chamber 17 feet wide N.-S. by 11 feet deep 
E -W., with an image pedestal, now very fragmentary, along the ba*’k wall ; 
and its floor i.s some !> feet below the bottommo.st of the four lat^r imvements 
above. But what is unusual about this sanctum is the high narrow passage 
corbelled over at the top, that occurs around and hohitul it on three sides, 
north, east and south. The floor of this pas.sage is some 4 feet lower than 
the sanctum it encloses. The passage was entered through an opening in the 
south wall of the adjoining cell to the north ; no direct communication between 
it and the sanctum existed. This pa.ssage arrangement does not appear in 
any other monastery so far excavated at Nalaiida {vi<h plan in Plate XXTX). 

“ On the ruins of this passage, when the monastery of which it formed 
part w'as destroyed, was laid a solid core of brickwork carried up to the floor 
level of the next later structure, a distance of over li feet. This solid hearting 
of laid brick, some 30 feet and more acro.ss, .seemed a most inexplhrable and 
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Central Circle purposeless feature while it was being cut through ; and it was only when the 
Mr. J, A. Page ruined remains of the corbelling over the earlier passage below appeared in the 
Naianda narrow exploratory cross-trench cut through it that a hint for its elucidation 

was forthcoming. 

“ A pit was carried down in the passage to the bottommost foundations, 
which occur some 32 feet below the topmost and latest pavement of the 
shrine- In the descent a further floor of concrete was cut through 9'-3* below 
the floor of the sanctum above. Thus, no fewer than 6 different levels and 
periods of occupation (accepting the second earliest sanctum floor and its lower 
enclosing passage as contemporaneous) occur in this monastery ; and while some 
of the upper closely occurring pavements were probably laid in the same actual 
building, the three earlier pavements below represent each a separate and 
subsequent building erected on the one site. It is hoped to continue the 
excavation of this monastery next year. 

“ During the removal of the surface earth from which the bricks for the 
conservation of the remains are being made, a group of little votive stupas 
and stupa-pedestals was exposed, some of them of stone and decorated with 
little figures of Buddha cut in rows one above the other ; one row would 
represent the Buddha in Bhumisparsamudra, the next in Dhyana, the third 
in Abhaya, and the fourth and last in Dharmachakramudra. In other little 
stupas the 8 conventional life-scenes of the Buddha are represented in a suc- 
cession of panels, from the birth in the Lumbini Garden at Rummindei to the 
Nirvana at Kusinagara ; both of which places have been located in the Nepalese 
Tarai. On four of these little stupas are engraved dedicatory inscriptions in 
characters assignable to the 8-9th centuries A, D., and one of them contains 
a reference to the reign of Mahindrapaladeva, presumably the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king of that name at Kauauj, who is assigned to c. 850 A.D. and is believed 
to have annexed Magadha for a few years {vide V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India, p. 402). I am indebted to Mr. Hirananda Sastri for the reading of this 
name. 


Eharagpw 
HHU near 
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“ A brief account of the few minor antiquities recovered in the course of 
the excavations is given under * Museums ’ (Nalanda). 

“In the Central Circle the only monument inspected that had not pre- 
viously been visited by an archseological officer and that proved on ins- 
pection to he worthy of record was the old slate quarry recently dis- 
covered in the Kharagpur Hills near Paharpur m the Monghyr Dis- 
trict, a brief account of which is given m this report under ‘Miscellaneous 


Notes.’ ” 

Eastern Circle ruins in north-eastern Bengal, in the districts of Bogra and Rangpur, 

Bengal have remained unexplored throughout the nineteenth century. Some attention was 

Mr. R. D. paid to the antiquities in this area during the early days of the Honourable 

Banerji Company. Subsequently with the increase in our knowledge of the 

Rangpur of Bengal, adequate attention could not be paid to the antiquities in 

this area on account of the distance of some of these sites from the railway. 
The ruins of a vast city called Mahasthan, supposed to be the remains of the 
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ancient city of Pundravardliana, are situated a few miles to the north of the 
town of Bogra. Our knowledge of the extension of the Muaalman conquest 
to the east and north-east of Lakhnauti or Gaur is still very imperfect and 
there is very little hope of our discovering in the near future new records 
which Will supply all the information required. 

“The only chance of success lies in an accurate and up-to-date survey 
north-eastern Bengal, many ancient sites in which are still diracult ot access. 
The area surveyed during the year under review consisted of the southern part 
of the district of Rangpur, enclosed by three railway lines, from Santahar to 
Parbatipur, Parbatipur to Kaunia and Kaunia to Santahar. During the latter 
part of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century the last post on the eastern 
frontier of the Mughal empire was Ghoraghat on the western bank of the 
Karatoya and now included in the district of Dina j pur. At times, the north- 
eastern frontier post of the Musalman kingdom or empire had been pushed 
forward as far as Gauhati, where an inscription of Sultan Ghiyathu-d-din Azam 
Shah has been discovered recently, or to Rangamati in the northern part of 
the Goalpara district. After the death of Mir Jumla, Musalman posts were 
gradually thrust back to the centre of northern Bengal by the Koch kings of 
Gooch Bihar and the Ahoms of Assam. The survey undertaken during the 
year under review disclosed an elaborate system of defences constructed 
during the early mediaeval period by the Hindu kings of north-eastern India. 
To the east of the Karatoya river lies the huge walled city called Dariyaon, 
within the jurisdiction of the village of Kantaduar in the Gaibandha sub- 
division of the Rangpui district. The ruins of Kantaduar (Plate XXXI (a) ) 
were brought to notice for the first time by Mr. G. H. Damant of the Bengal 
Civil Service more than half a century ago.' Mr. Damant obtained a semi- 
historical work called the RisalatK-sh-Shuhada, which recited the adventures of 
a Musalman saint named Shah Ismail Ghazi during the wars with the Hindu 
kings on the north-eastern and south-western frontiers of Bengal. Ismail Ghazi 
is said to have fought with the Hindus at Madaran in the Arambagh sub- 
division of the Hooghly district of Bengal and at Kantaduar in the Gaibandha 
sub-division of the Rangpur district. His head Was severed from his body 
which was interred at Bara Dargah on the road from Rangpur to Ghoraghat, 
while the head was buried at Madaran. Many are the imracles related about 
Shah Ismail G-hazi, some of which have been carefully recorded by Mr. Damant 
in his article. The actual ruins at Kantaduar do not appear to have been 
visited previously by anybody connected with the Archseological Department. 
With the help of Rai Bahadur Mritunjaya Ray Chaudhuri of Sadyapushkarini, 
who had acquired a very accurate and intimate knowledge of the district of 
Rangpur several years ago while working as the Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, I started investigation of the historic sites and ancient fortifications 
on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal in December 1924. In the districts 
of Rangpur and Jalpaiguri and the neighbouring state of Cooch Bihar there 


^ J, A, S, S., 1S74. Ft.. 1. p. 216. 
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Bastorn Circle are a number of places called duars, whicli are really passable fords in. the 

Mr.R.D. country which Was and is still intersected by very broad and fast-rtinning 

»*”***^^ . rivers. In the district of Rangpiir, three of these duars existed in the southern 

ngpw trust investigations proved that all of them were really entrances to the 

country lying to the north-east of Bengal proper. In the area enclosed by 
the three railway lines mentioned above, three of these duars were found on 
old river beds which are evidently the older beds of the Karatoya. The 
luins of Mahasthangarh indicate very clearly the existence of an ancient Bengali 
city of the same type as those to be seen in different parts of northern Bengal 
and v*hich was inhabited from the eighth century to the twelfth century A. D. 
The fall of this city was perhaps contemporaneous with the conquest of Bardhankot 
and Nudiah, which were conquered by Sultan Mughithu-d-din Yuzbok of Bengal 
in 1225 A. D. and in commemoration of which a special com or medal was 
ctruck.^ After the fall of Mahasthan the frontier of the Musalman kingdom 
of Bengal was extended as far as the Karatoya. The southern frontier 
of the Hindu hmgdoms of north-ea.stern Bengal and Assam was defended by 
four difierent lines of defences all of which are still in an excellent state of 
preservation. The first line of defence was the river Karatoya, which appears 
to have been a large river at one time. The defences along the eastern 

bank of this river can be found at three different places. Like the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the Karatoya has shifted its bed many times 
during the last seven centuries The old beds have become marshy areas, 
which still sej-arate the comparatively ancient red soil of northern Bengal 
or Barind from the loose sandy alluvium of the districts of Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. 

Dariyaon “ On the eastern bank of the Karatoya, on an ancient bed of this river, 

stands the ruined city called Dariyaon within the limits of the village of 
Kantaduar. It appears that the Musalman inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages have forgotten the very name of the city of the fort. The name 
Kantaduar means “ the gate of the thorn ” and the Word Dariyaon ” means 
*‘the sea.’’ The fortifications of this ruined city consist of three different 
ramparts with brick cores which are still formidable in size and height, and 
are separated one from the other by four broad moats, most of which contain 
water even during the driest season. The local people aver that originally 
there were seven circumvallations separated by seven broad moats the exterior 
ones of which have gradually dried up. This belief is suggested by the con- 
tour of the ground. A distinctive characteristic of this class of fortifications 
is the projection of screen walls, resembling modern barbicans, which project 
at right angles from the concentric circumvallations of the regular fortifications. 
In the interior of the ring of ramparts there is a flat plain, now given up 
to cultivation, which contains several mounds covering the ruins of structures 
or temples. After crossing the dry beds of the outer moats which have now 
been converted into cultivated fields, we had to cross the last three in rafts. 
The core of the present exterior wall shows the existence of burnt brick 
» f*. A. 8. B., Vol. ix7p. 288. 
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■masonry 7' in thickness and at places 15' to 16' in height. There are gaps at Bengal 
< 5 ertain places in this rampart indicating the position of gateways and other Rangpm 
openings through which* the waters of the difierent moats were connected. 

It is difficult to imagine at the present day how these connected water-ways 
were defended during a siege. It will be necessary to survey the entire area 
carefully and to acquire the cultivated fields in the interior of the ring of 
walls for future excavations. 

“At a distance of nearly one mile from the dried up moats there is a large KannAtar 
mound about 30* m height above the surrounding ground level (Plate XXXI(a)) 
on which stands a little dargah or Idgah built during tlie reign of Sultan 
Alauddin Hussain Shah of Bengal (]489-162() A. D.). The mound appears to 
contain the ruins of an ancient temple destroyed by the Miisalmans and con- 
verted into a mosque and a, dargah. The mosque has collapsed long ago and 
nothing can be seen of it at the present day, except the site which is pointed 
0 ut by local villagers. The dargah, however, still stands roofless and is an 
excellent specimen of the early Musalman t>q>e of architcctiu-e of the fifteenth 
century A. D. At one time tins dargah possessed an inscription engraved on 
two different slabs ot stone, carved out of two separate Hindu images, which 
were placed side by side over the principal entrance of the stru(vture. Rai 
Bahadur Mritunjaya Ray Chaudhury informs me that one of these has been 
missing for some time but that the second slab was seen by him in 1915 when 
he took impressions. This latter slab had also disappeared at the time of my 
visit to Kantaduar in December 1924. The name of 8ultan Alauddin Hussain 
Shah can be read clearly from an impression of tlie inscription supplied to me 
by the Rai Bahadur. The structure was severely shaken during the violent 
earthquake of 1897 and the poverty of the attendants of the shrme. wlio still 
possess the village of Kantaduar as a wakf estate, has fortunately prevented 
its rebuilding in the modern style. There are two pierced brickwork lattices 
in the side walls but the back w'all is undecora ted. The dargah was built 
of small carved bricks in the style of the tomb of Rath Khan and the Qadam 
Rasul at Gaiir. The fortifications of the ancient city and the mound wutli 
the dargah have been declared protected monuments and then conservation 
will be undertaken as soon as funds permit. 

“Due north of Kantaduar is the village of Debipur in the zamindmi of-DeWpw 
Babu Asutosh Lahixi. The existence of old river beds in the vicinity shows 
that at one time the village was an important post on the eastern bank of 
the Karatoya or one of its tributaries. One high and two low mounds in the 
village still indicate the position of important structures. The village is now 
inhabited entirely by aboriginals from Chota Nagpur and a few Miisalmans. 

The latter informed me that an image of the ten-armed Diirga was recovered 
from the top of the highest mound some years ago. This mound is still more 
than 20' in height above the surrounding area and certain depressions 
in the cultivated fields in front of it indicate that it was enclosed by moats. 

The District Board road, which passes in front of the mound, has revealed 
ndicationa of walls built of burnt bricks over which the road was laid. To 
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the nortii-cast oi thene mounds there are several others, but not so high as 
the one which lies clos<^ to the cutchery ol tlie Zaniindar. Between Debipur 
and Kantaduar there are several foitifications along the old beds of the river 
Karatoya, the most important of which is the big marsh or beel known as 
Bara-beel close to the I’olice Station of Birganj In tli(‘ maps the river which 


passes in and out of this marsli is now called Akhira. But. the nature and 
extent of tlije Baia-lteel kJiows that it must have lieeii a rivei of great width 
Bara^gikh and velocity at one time The village of Bata-dargali lies due north of the 


lorl 111 Bara-beel on the load from Bogra to Rangpur Shah Ismail Ghazi 
IS said to have been huuedin a brick tomb in this village 
Bagiuar “ 'I’o the west of Debipur lies the village of Bagduar which contains an 

ancient shrine of the goddess Kali, worshipped liere under tlie title of Bag-devi. 
The tomjile of Bag-devi om-e stood on the bank ot a large tank and remains 
of several structures (un be distinguished, one above the other, showing that 
I lie temple had been rebuilt at different times The present temple cannot be 
more than a century old, but as the roof has collapsed and there are no 
worshippers to look aftei it the shrine presents an appearance of complete 
desolation Outside llie masonry temple, however, there is a roofless hut, 
e.oniaining a broken stone image of the goddess Kali and another fragment 
of a stone sculpture which my guide Bai Bahadur Mntunjaya Kay Chaudhury 
• reverently pointed out as being the image of Bag-dcvi. Local people believe that 
this stone figure is decreasing m size every year It is kept wrapped up m 
a piece of red cloth but I was surprised wiien on removing the cloth to find 
the so-called goddess to be only the upper jiurt of an image of Buddha of 
the type which usual!) rejiresents the eight principal scenes of Gautama’s 
life. The existing fragment, m fact, represents the death of Buddha between 
the two mh trees of Kusinara which scene is usually delineated at the top 
of this particular class of images. 


Mahetth^r “ to Bagduar is the village of Maheshpur where there is a Muham- 

madan tomb built cxiujtly in the style of the tomb of Fath Khan at Gaur and 
the tomb attached to the mosque of Kartalab Khan at Dacca. It was built 


m 1732 A. D. The ruins of Bagduar lie close to an old bed of the Kara- 


toya now* called the Sarvamangala. The fort at this site is small. The Bengal 
District Gazetteer wTongly describes this chain of forts as being on the great 
road from Ghoraghat to Kamatapur. On the other hand the cham of forts 
beginning from Kantaduar and ending w^th Bagduar clearly indicates that 
this w^as the first line of defence of the Hindu kingdoms of north-eastern India. 


TheChteatWaU “ Betwwi tlie Karatoya and the Teesta lies a big rampart with a fosse 
in front It has been pierced in several places for the passage of District 
Board roads but still exists to the south-west of the modern town of Kangpur, 
According to local iniormation, this rampart now* forms the boundary between 
the Varganas of Sadyupushkarini and Baiasan of the Kangpur District. On 
examination it was found to be a high mud wall a hundred feet in thickness, 
generally tw*euty to foity feet in height above the cultivated fields at the back 


and forty to sixty feet from the bed of the fosse or moat in front of it. The. 
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‘existence of the fosse towards the south and south-east indicates that the wall Bengal 

was built by the people of north-eastern India against aggressions from Bengal Jhiiriii 

or the south-west. The fosse or moat is cultivated in many places and does 

not contain water during the winter but the top of the rampart, is always 

covered with jungle and being high land is not much in demand for cultiva. 

tion. The (Jazetteer wrongly describes this rampart as extending from the 

Karatoya to the river Brahmaputra It is well Known that before 1787 the 

Teesta followed a different conrsi* and joined the Atrai instead of joining the 

Brahmaputra. The wall belongs to an age when the Teesta did not flow along its 

Xiresent bed. So far as it lias been surveyed it seems to have extended from the 

old bed of the river Manas, marked Mara-manas in surv'cy maps, to the Karatoya. 

“The valley of the Teesta and the country lying between this river and Ooocii 
the Bharla still remains to be surveyed and information has been received about* 
the existence of similar fortifications in this area. To the east of the Dharla 
lies another fortified city, the ruins of which are known as Gosammari or Gosammm 
Gosammarai in the southern part of the Gooch Bihar State. These rums lie 
on the bank of the river Torsha which is a tributary of the Dharla. 'fhe 
river now passes right through the centre of the ancient city and has exposed 
the nature of the construction of its rampart The rums of Gosammari can 
be reac-hed from the station oi Dinhata on the Gooch Bihar section of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and there is a good road from the station riglit up 
to the rums Similarity between the foriifi cations at Kunladuar and Gosammari 
is so marked that there cannot he any doubt that both of them were built 
by the same people and most, probably at the same period. The history of 
Shah Ismail Ghazi and the existence of an inscription of Sultan Alauddin 
Hussain Sliah on the mound at Kantaduar prove that none of these forti- 
fications were the works of the Koch kings. The compiler of the Gazetteer 
ascribes the rampart on the second line of fortifications to the Koch kings, 
hut It is extremely doubtful whether it was necessary for these kings to 
build fortifications on such a large scale. Tradition asiribes the buildmg of 
Gosammari to the Hindu kings of the Mongoloid Khyen tribe. The last king 
of this dynasty, Nilambar. was defeated and killed by Bhahzada Daniyal. the 
eldest son of Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah of Bengal. 

“ Nothing IS known of the history of the Khyens except that they existed 
as a buffer kingdom between the Ahoms of Assam and the Musalman kingdom 
of Bengal in the fifteenth century. It is quite possible that the Khyens built 
Gosammari, but it is also possible that these Mongoloid people only utilised 
the ruins of fortifications which had been built several centuries before. The 
fortifications of Gosaniman originally consisted of several concentric walls oi 
ramparts and moats, with projections of the nature of barbicans or screen 
walls. The officers of the Gooch Bihar State have surveyed the entire nuns and 
the incursions of the river Torsha right through the fortifications have leveale^d 
the fact that the nature of construction of the ramparts is exactly similar to 
that of the walls at Dariyaon. These fortificationft are quite unlike the square 
snud forts to be«ee]i near the stations ol Domar and Nilpbamari on the nortbem 

o 2 
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section of the Eiistern Bengal Bailway. The country lying in the northern part 
ol the Jalpaigun distiiet and the Cooch Bihar State has not been properly 
8ur\’e} ed as yet and therefore it is premature to compare the nature of the 
remains in these two districts. 

“ 'J'he last two capitals of the Mughal Subah of Bengal contain a very 
large number of mosques in the Deccani style of the later Muhammadan 
architecture. In Dacca the local people have given the name Sfiaista-Khani 
to this jiarticular style A careful examination of this style leads me to believe 
that the long residence of Jafar Kuli alias Kartaiab Khan alias Murshid Quh 
Khan in the distrmts of the Deccan especially at Bijapur, Ahmednagar and 
Aurangabad influenced him and caused him to copy the early and later styles 
of the Deccam architecture in the mosques which he built in the last two 
capitals of Bengal, Dacca and Murshidabad. This style is also evident in the 
mosque of {Shaista Khan at Dacca. The low broad arch with its cramped 
voussoirs is distinctly characteristic of the southern Deccani Musalrnan style, 
which we find in the Juma masjid at Bijapur, the Kali masjid at Ahmed- 
nagar and the ruined mosque at Daulatabad. This style is even more evident 
in the mosque of Kartaiab Khan in the Dacca city and the Deccan is stamped on 
It by the existence of a mr or stepped well of the Deccani type, which some 
wild freak of iriiagmation caused Kartaiab Khan to dig near his new mosque 
in the ram-sodden city of Dacca. Choked with refuse, neglected and almost 
enveloped by a crowd of dirty huts, this relic of the long residence of Murshid 
l,iuli Khan in the Deccan still remains as a freak in the city of Dacca. The 
stepped well belongs to the Deci^am and not to the Gujarati type The 'vav of 
Adala] and that of Bai Hanr at Asawal near Ahmedabad are typical specimens 
i»i the Gujarati style, while the stepped well discovered inside the old 

IShanwar Wada palace at Poona and those in the city of Bijapur may be 

regarded as speciiuens of the Deccani type. The vav of Kartaiab Khan or 
Murshid Quli Khan at Dacca is almost an exact copy of the one at Ibrahim- 
])ur near Bijapur or that m the Bhanwar Wada. 

*' The interior of the mosque of Kartaiab Khan bears a striking resembl- 
ance to the interior of the mosque attached to the Ibrahim Eauza or the tomb 
ol Ibrahim Add Bhah II at Bijapur. Subsequently when Kartaiab Khan be- 
came Murshid Quh Khan and the sabadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, he 
attempted the budding ol a mosque on a gigantic scale at Murshidabad. The 
Katra masjid, the ruins of which stand two miles to the east of Murshidabad 
Eadway Bt'ition is built on a pecubar plan. It stands on a high platform 

in the centre of a huge courtyard which latter is surrounded by a double- 
stoned row of rooms. Four immense ininars, resembling Egyptian pylons 

in stolidity, were built at the four corners of the quadrangle, instead of 
being attached to the mosque proper. The Katra masjid was severely 
shaken -during the earthquake of 1897 and most of its massive domes have 
collapsed but the construi-tion of the arches in the interior which supported 
these domes shows at once the close resemblance between the Deccani style 
and the later Mughal style of Bengal, These gigantic aiohas spring almost 
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at n right angle from the sides and have the same style of construction as Bengal 
those in Shaista Khan’s mosque and Kartalab Khan’s mosque at Dacca. The Katra 
In this respect, these three mosques differ from the majority of Bengal 
and the arched buildings of Northern India. How far this particular style 
adopted by Murshid Quh Khan was perpetuated by the later Musalman Nawabs 
or Governors of Bengal can be seen m the mosque attached to the tomb oi 
Nawab Bhujauddin m the Hoslimbagh on the other side of the river Bhagirathi. 

The low clinging voussoirs are still . apparent in the arches inside the mosque 
but the arches of the exterior are of the decadent and later Musalman type 

which we see in the immense number of later Musalman mosques in the 

United Provinces, Bengal and Bihar. A curious survival of the hut-shaped 

Bengali tombs of the early Musalman period is noticeable in the case of 
Kartalab Khan's mosque at Dacca. Attached to the northern fa 9 ade of the 
hall of the mosque and on the top ot the great platform on which it has been 
built, 18 a small hut-shaped tomb exactly similar in style to the tomb of Fath 
Khan near the Qadani Ilasul at (Jaur. The local Muhammadans did not allow 
me to e.\amine the interior of the building but it is supposed to contain 
the tomb of some Musalman saint. 

“ The district of Dacca possesses three small water forts of the type so Mughal 

common along the creeks of Bassein and Balsette in the Bombay Presidency, 

In and around Narayanganj there arc three similar towers or forts erected by 
(he Mughals to keep the Portuguese and Arakanese pirates of Eastern Bengal 
m check ’Hie best preserved of them is that at Idrakpur or Munshigunj (Plate 
XXXI (c)) on the right bank of the Dhaleswari. The enclosure is now used as 
the residence of the Sub-divisional Dfficer of Munshigunj and the fort is fast losing 
the character of an ancient monument. Two others are to be found close to 
Narayanguii] on either bank of the Sital Laksha. That on the left bank of 
the Sital Laksha is < ailed the fort of Sonakanda. According to tradition, Sona, 
the widowed da,ughter of Kedar Kai, is said to have cried at this place when 
she was being abducted by the Afghan chief (?), Isa Khan Masnad Ali. The 
fort was built at the junction of a small river called the Tribeni Khal with 
the Sital Laksha and commanded the apiiroaches to both the rivers. The present 
owners of this fort have defimtely refused to enter into agreement with 
the Government regarding its conservation and therefore it will have to be 
removed from the list of protected monuments. As soon as it is removed from 
the list, the masonry will without doubt vanish and no trace will remain of 
this interesting monument after a few years. The principal feature of the fort 
at Sonakanda is a big tower intended for mounting artillery of a heavy oalibre. 
for the reception of which a strong masonry platform was erected in the centre 
of the tower, and the side walls were pierced with gun-embrasures surrounded 
by loop-holes for musketry. There is a small postern below high water level 
for the escape of the garrison in case of a surprise, but the mam entrance 
lies on the river side and has to be reached by a flight of steps. This entrance 
was protected by a double series of doorways, the mortice holes for the reception 
of the tenons of which w^e made of stone. A similar bastion is to be seen 
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third fort was built to the east of Narayanganj, right on the Sitai 
”"^^Laksha. At one time it was enclosed within a garden of the Nawab of Dacca 
who Was allowed to acquire it. Subsequently thus garden was acquired for 
the extension of the Dacca Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway by the 
Government It has lieen proposed that the plot of land on which the fort 
stands should be handed over to the Archaeological Department, so that the 
monument may be preserved in a deserving style. This fort is called the fort of 
Kedderpore (Khizrpur) (Plate XXXI (6) ). The walls and the ramparts are 
still ill good preservation and it can be reached easily from one of the 
main roads of Narayanganj town As in the case of the Sonakanda fort the mam 
entrance is placed above a flight of steps. A portion of the rampart was dis- 
mantled by the Nawabs of Dacca and a corner of their garden palace intrudes 
into the fort enclosure, but the rest of the bastion and the circular walls are 
m an excellent state of preservation. Similarly to the other two, this fort^ 
like all other Mughal forts, was also surmounted by high kangara battlements which 
Were pier<'ed with loop-holes for musketry. There is a very large round tower on 
the river side similar to those attached to the fortes at Sonakanda and Idrakpur. 
Here also we lind that a gun of large calibre was mounted for the protec- 
tion of the river craft from the inroads of the Portuguese and Arakanese pirates. 

“ Assam is the only province of India, the history of the architecture and 
Pre-Ahoni Art scnlpture of which is still practically unknown While the history of Assam 
and Archiiec^uw begins With the conquest of the lower part of the valley by the Ahoms in 
the fourteenth century, the history of its architecture begins with the intro- 
duction of Bengali masons and architects in the sixt,eenth. Like other pro- 
vinces of northern India, Assam was ruled in the mediaeval period of Indian 
historx by a number of dynasties whose names indicate that they were Hindus, 
though m many cases the inscriptions testify to their iion-Indian or non- 
Aryan origin. The majority of the kings of Assam claim to be descended 
from Bhagadatta, the son of Naraka, a mythical king named in the Puranas. The 
earliest known kings of Assam are Susthitavarman, the contemporary of 
king Mahasenagupta of Magadha and his son Bhaskaravarman, the con- 
temporary of Harshavardhana and the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang. The 
chronology of the Assamese dynasties from the middle of the seventh century 
to the end of the twelfth is still Ml of confusion, but the architecture of this period 
and the history of the plastic art of the country are absolutely unknown. Yet, at 
times, stone sculptures and rock carvings have been discovered at dilferent 
jdaces which prove that the mediaeval architecture and plastic art of Assam 
were closely related to the general ardutecture and art of northern India. 
Darratu} District “ The most important series of sculptures belonging to the period of history, 
Texfiw which ended with the Ahom conquest of the vaBey, have been found in Hie 

districts of Kamrup and Darrang. In 1906, the late Dr. Th, Blooh said that 
the modern civil stations of Tezpur and Ganhati stand on large mounds which 
contain the remains of tiro ancient citieB.” In the same year whie foundstions 
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were being dug for certain additions to the Deputy Commissioner’s office at Assam 
Tezpur, the excavators CAine upon the remains of a stone built temple. The Tevpwr 
majority of the stones were transferred to the Planters’ Club on the river 
Brahmaputra, the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalows and the public park, where 
many of them can still be seen. The discovery of these remains in the town 
of Tezpiir was reported to the then Chief Commissioner of Assam by the late 
Mr. F. J. Monahan, LC.S., whose name is now* well-known amongst scholars 
lor his devotion to the cause of Indology. Mr. Monahan writes m his report 
to the Chief Secretary to the (Government of Assam, ‘ Some of the blocks which 
have been dug up are elaborately sculptured as cornices, bases or capitals of 
columns, etc., like the pieces which one sees lying here and there on and 
around Tezpur maidan There seems to be every probability that the extent 
of the underground layei oi hewn stones may be not less than that of the 
Cutchery site, it may of course be much greater. The layer of stones is also, 
apparently, of considerable depth I saw a hole about 4' deep, opened by 
removal of some of the granite bbicks, below which there were more stones, 
apparently of the same kind. These remains jiomt to the existence of a great 
building of massive and ornate architecture on the Tezpur maidan site.' On 
receiving this report the late Dr. Th Blcxjh. reported that ‘ from Mr 
Monabau’s desciiptioii I infer that the remains struck upon in digging for 
the foundations of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office at Tezpur, form part of 
the wall of an ancient temple and it would not be difficult to follow up 
these walls as far as the upper structures permit, down to the bottom of the 
ancdent walls On having reached the bottom of the wails, detailed photo- 

graphs should be taken of the ancient walls, and the earth hereafter may be 
filled up again. All loose and broken carvings, of course, should be taken out 
and put up m some convenient place above ground close bo their find place. 

As far as I remember, there is already now a good deal of sculpture coming 
from the remains of the ancient city of Tezpur, lying about close to the Cut- 
chenes. 1 Would suggest to have this small excavation done at once while 
the digging for foundations is 'going on.’ The lack of records prevents me 
from finding out what Was actually done. Mr. Monahan suggested in his letter, 
dated the I8th June 1906, ‘ What seems to be required at Tezpur is an exa- 
mination of the ruins for the purpose of determining the period, the plan and 
the purpose of the buildings and obtaining some light on the ancient civilisa- 
tion which they represent,’ We have no means to determine how far this 
work was done and so we must depend solely upon hear-say evidence to find 
out what became of the remains discovered. Rai Sahib Sobharam Das, Archaeo- 
logical Overseer in Assam, informs me that the movable pieces of stones were 
removed to the public park close to the Cutchery buildings at Tezpur. 

“On examination of the remains in the park at Tezpur and those j Scnva temple 
served in the Planters’ Association or Club at the same place I find that 
carvings belong to three different periods of liistory and therefore must have*^^’***^ 
belonged at least to three s^^ate buildings. The most remarkable sculptures 
of the first group are two shafts of pillars at the entrance to the Planters’ 
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The shaft of one of these pillars (Plate XXXII (d)) is sixteen-sided, the upper 
end being ornamented with a broad band having kirtimukhas at the top and 
the lower with dentils. Over this band the shaft is round and appears 
to be lathe-turned like the upper parts of the Western Chalukyan columns of 
the Bombay Presidency. In the second pillar the upper part of the shaft is 
dodecagonal and near the top is divided into three laised horizontal bands 
two of which contain kirtimukhas and the third a series of diamond-shaped 
rosettes. In style, both of them belong to the same period and appear to have 
come from one and the same building. The lintel of the stone door-frame in 
the public park also belongs to the same period and most probably to the 
stinie building. It is divided into two different parts. The upper part repre- 
sents five miniature temples with the phallic emblem of 8iva in each of them. 
In the lower part we see a continuation of the ornamentation on the jambs, 
viz., two vertical bands containing meandering creepers and two others consist- 
ing entirely of rosettes which turn an angle and are continued on the soffit 
of the lintel. In the centre of the lower part of the lintel is a small niche 
containing a miniature image of Ganesa. It appears from the nature of the 
carvings that the temple to which these three architectural specimens belong 
was erected late in the tenth century A. D. The length of the lintel is 6' 
10" and the breadth 1' 5^". 

“ The second group of sculptures at Tezpur consists of specimens from a 
massive temple on the rums of which the office of the Deputy Commissioner 
has been built. On each side of the entrance of the Planters’ Club at Tezpur 
lie the door-sill and the lintel of the principal entrance to this enormous tem- 
ple. The size of the lintel enables us to determine the size of the door-frame 

and consequently of the principal entrance to the sanctum. The enormous 

lin4-el is 10' 3" m length and 1' 8" in breadth There are three raised panels 
on it, one in the centre and one on each side and each of them is divided mto 
a large niche in the centre with a smaller one on either side. The panel on 

the left contains a standing figure of Brahma in the central niche with an 

attendant on each side. The central panel is occupied by a figure of Surya 
with two attendants while the panel on the extreme right contains a standing 
figure of Siva with an attendant in each of the side niches. The space between 
these raised panels is divided into six niches, three to the left of the central 
panel and three to the right. They contain six divine figures which cannot be 
identified. All the niches are separated from each other by a round pilaster 
2' in height, the height of the lintel itself being 2' Tj". According to the 
general practice in Hindu temples, the central niche or panel of the Imtel 
of the stone door-frame of the sanctum is generally occupied by the presiding 
deity of the temple. It appears certain, therefore, that this gigantic temple 
was dedicated to Surya or the Sun god. The sill of this door-frame is also 
of gigantic dimensions and shows a vase in the centre flanked by two lions 
satatant. Each end is occupied by a niche containing a male and a female 
and flanked by a smaller and narrower niche on a recessed corner, containing 
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a single human hgure. It is a pity that the jambs of this enormous door- Assam 
frame have not been discovered as yet. The large jamb in the public park Tempwr 
appears to belong to a much later period. It is impossible therefore to deduce 
the height of the door-frame correctly, but it is obvious from the length of the 
lintel and the sill that the height of this door-frame could not have been less 
than 15'. If the height of the stone door-frame of the main entrance to the 
sanctum was 15' then the height of the interior of the chamber must have 
been 20' to 25', leaving us to imagine the total height of the spire, or sikhira 
of the original temple, which must have been considerably over 100.' The 
majority of the carved stones in the public park at Tezpur are taken from the 

plinth mouldings and string-courses of the gigantic temple, the dooc-framas of 

which have been described above. The string-courses were ornammtod with 
Jcirtimukhas of various shapes and sizes and sunken panels containing orna- 
mental rosettes and meandering creepers. Some of them are evidently portions 
of enormous capitals which wore held together by metal clamps or dowels. 

In the centre of some of those pieces there is a projecting niche flanked by 
round pilasters containing divine figures. In one of these niches we find a 
fat female squatting on the ground, holding a piece of cloth over her head, 
while a female stands to her left with her hands clasped in adoration. The 
second specimen of the same type contains the figure of a goddess holding 
a lyre in her hands, evidently Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. A third 

specimen contains the well-known group of KamalcUmika or Gajalakshmi, more 
commonly known in Bengal and Assam as KamaU-Kamini in which two 

elephants pout water over the head, of a goddess from vases held in their trunks. 

A fourth specimen contains figures of Siva and Bnrga seated in the well-known 
conventional posture so common in images of thi^ particular typo in northern 
India. The outlines of the plinth mouldings show that the mediaeval architects 
of Assam employed the same motifs and figures as those in other provinces 
of northern India. Some of these ornaments appear in relief as diamond-shaped 
and circular rosettes, set in between arabasque work of a type known to us 
from the temples of Orissa. The most remarkable specimen in the collection 
in the public park at Tezpur, however, is a slab taken from the upper part 
of the plinth mouldings. It is divided into a number of sunken panels by 
means of circular pilasters, each containing a male or female, two females or 
two males. Beginning from the right we find a man fighting with a lion, a 
male playing on a flute and a female dancing by his side, two males playing 
on conch shells, a male playing on a drum and a female dancing by his side, 
a female playing on a lyre and another dancing to her right, a male playing 
on a drum and another dancijig to his left. This slab apparently formed part; 
of a series of similar panels all round the lower edge of the walls of the sanc- 
tum. Another slab bears on it a conventional representation of the Chaitya- 
window pattern, so common in the temples of Central India, especially those 
in the Bewa State and at Kbajuraho. The interior of the sunken panels 
is entirely covered with geometrical patterns with a half rosette in the 
oentce* The second group of sculptures at Tezpur belongs to a temple erected 
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in the twelfth century A.D. if not later. The size of the stones indicates 
that the temple was very large in size and provided with a very tall spire* 
'^here are two specimens in the public park at Tezpur which appear to belong 
to another temple of some later date. One of these is a high door jamb and 
the second a slab bearing three sunken panels occupied by very crude human 
or divine figures. The entire collection contains only a single specimen carved 
in the round, a lion, presumably on an elephant. The conventional representa- 
tion of the lion shows that the inhabitants of the Assam valley were not 
very familiar With the king of beasts. 

“ Close to the modern civil station of Tezpur is the small village of Dah 
Parbatiya which possesses the unique distinction of having within its limits the 
ruins of the oldest temple in Assam. The ruins consist of the remains of 
a brick-built temple of Siva of the Ahom period erected upon the ruins of 
a stone temple of the later Gupta period, circa siirth century A.D. The 
former collapsed during the earthquake of 1897 revealing the stone door-frame 
(Plate XXXI 1 (c) ) of the older structure. At some subsequent date the local 
villagers built a crude hut on the mound, which had collapsed at the time 
of my visit. The mound is nearly 20^ above the surroundmg ground and is 
entirely covered with large rubber trees and small undergrowth. The door- 
frame stands in front of a large block of stone with a square cavity in its 
centre. Most probably the older hnga was fixed in this hole. The carving on 
the door frame is characteristic of the style of the early Gupta schools of 
sculpture, ol which so many examples have been discovered at various sites 
excavated by Sir John Marshall in northern India. The carving on the jambs 
consists of high reliefs m the lower part and four different vertical bands of 
carving in the upper. In the lower part of each of the jambs is the figure 
of a female deity whose divine nature is indicated by the halo behind her 
head. Each of the goddesses stands with a garland in her hands in an elegant 
posture and these two figures appear to represent Ganga and Yamuna so common 
in door jambs of ancient Gupta and mediroval temples (Plate XXXII (a) & (6)). 
These two larger figures are attended, in each of the jambs, by a number 
of smaller ones. At the bottom of the jamb on the right are two female figures, 
one standing w^th a chamara and the other kneeling in front, with a flat recep- 
tacle containing flowers. A third female figure is seen with a chamara behind 
or to the right of the main figure. To the left of the halo we fijid a nagi 
kneeling and to the right two geese flying towards the main figure. The lower 
part of the jamb on the left is not so well preserved as that on the right. 
Here we find a female standing with an indistinct object to the left and another 
to the right or in front of the main figure, the lower part of which is damaged* 
On this jamb also is the figure of a naga kneeling to the right of the halo 
of the mam figure and two geese flying to the left of it. The upper part of 
each ot these jambs is separated into four long narrow vertical bands two of 
which are continued on the lintel. The first of these begins from the head 
of the rtaga or of the nagi and consists of a meandering creeper with extremely 
beautiful oinameutal foliage in the interspaces and the serond of a. 
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straight vertical stem from which issue a number of lotus leaves and other Assam 
conventional flowers. Two dwarfish figures are observed at the bottom holding Dah PorSafiya 
on to the stem. The third band is made up of four super-imposed panels con- 
taining human figures standing on oblong bosses bearing ornamental foliage on 
their surfaces. At the top, each of these bands ends in a vase with ornamental 
foliage hanging from its corner A pilaster, square in section, rises from the 
vase and ends in a cruciform capital, with a sprawling gana on each of its 
arms. The fourth band consists of a irertical row of ornamental rosettes. As 
in the case of the Gupta temples at Bhumara in the Nagod Satte, Nachna- 
Kuthara in the Ajaigadh State and at Deogarh in the Jhansi district, the 
lintel IS larger in size than the door-frame, extending a little on each side of 
the jambs. Two of the nner bands of carving on the jambs are continued as 
horizontal bands at the bottom of the lintel and exhibit in the centre in high 
relief a beautiful flying male figure holding a garlnnd in its hands. Above 
these two ornamental bands is another band in higher relief containing a 
number of Chaitya -windows so common in the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and Deogarh. In this case there are five Chaitya-windows in all, arranged 
in a row on the surface of the lintel. Three of these windows are large 
while two are comparatively smaller in size. The one on the extreme right 
contains the figure of a male seated on a throne, with four hands, two of 
which are broken. One of the left hands holds a damaru^ the peculiar small 
drum of Siva while the space below the throne shows the waves of the sea. 

The window between this one and the central one contains a horso-headed 
male figure, with two hands, kneeling. The central Chaitya- window 
IS the largest of all and has a suparna, the mythical deity half man and 
half bird, on either side. The Ohaitya-window itself is occupied by a 
figure of Siva, in the form of Lakulisa, seated with a rope tied round his leg. 

A female is holding a cup to his left while another stands to the right. The 
window between the central one and that on the extreme left contains the 
figure of a man seated and playing on a flute while over his head is seen 
the hood of a snake. That on the extreme left contains in its medal- 
lion a beautiful image of Surya seated cross-legged holding lotus flowers in 
both of his hands. The attendant to the left holds a pen and an ink-pot 
while that on the right holds a staff of the orthodox description. The door 
jambs are 6' S*' in height and 1' 4* in breadth while the lintel measures 3' 

9" in length and T 3" in breadth. The artist’s sense of proportion, the 
beautiful symmetry of the figures and ornamental devices and the excel- 
lence of execution tend to prove that this door lintel belongs to the same 
period as the great schools of sculpture which existed at Pataliputra and 
Benares in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. The remains of the Ahom 
temple consist of the floor of the garbhagriha in the centre of which stands 
the stone kunda, measuring 2' 5* X 2' 3" and 5* deep, and the sanctum of tbe 
temple which measures 8' 11*'X8' 

> The doox-irame was wen by toy predaoewor Mf. K. K. Dikihit aad paitly deeoribed by him in the Annual 
Bapoxt for 1982*38, pp. 119-30. 
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Eastern Circle “ That the ruins of a gigantic stone built temple stood on the top of the 
Mr. R, D. Hill is known to almost everybody in Assam. But these ruins do not 

Baneijl appear to have been explored as yet, though one of my predecessors, the late 

Bamum HiU Bloch, visited them in 1903. Nothing, however, was done to conserve 

them though the site was duly protected. On the 23rd October 1924 I attempt- 
ed to inspect these ruins but was debarred from doing so on account of a 
thick growth of jungle which now covers them. The ruins of this temple are, 
besides the remains at Hah Parbatiya referred to above, the only specimens of 
pre-Ahom architecture in Assam which still remain in situ. Funds have 
been allotted for cleanng the jungle, so that the ruins may be more accurate- 
ly surveyed. 

“ Displaced remnants of pre-Ahom temples are, however, met with at several 
places in Assam. The ruins of one such edifice now lie in the bed of the 
river Brahmaputra, close to the small village of Bishnath. It seems to me 
that this temple was thrown into the river by the erosion of the bank, but 
the ruins can still be seen during the summer and the winter. The hnga 
which was once enshrined inside this temple continues to be worshipped 
and a thatched hut is raised over it when the water-level is low. I came 
across the remains of another temple of the same epoch in the causeway built 
Sibsagar District Ahom period on a small hill at Nigriting near Jorhat in the Sibsagar 

NigriUng ' district. During the latter period a temple was built on the top of the mound 
when the remains of a stone built temple were utilised by the architects of 
the Ahom rajas for the erection of the steps which lead from the bottom to 
the top of the mound. With the consent of the priests of this temple, the 
carved stones are being taken out from these steps of the causeway and 
stacked along the sides. When this Work is completed it will be possible to 
give a more complete account of the ancient temple which stood on the top 


of the Nigriting hill. 

Kamruy District “ The remains of the pre-Ahom period are more numerous at Gauhati and 

KavnaHya on the top of the Kamakhya hill in the Kamrup district. The steps which 
lead from the landing stage on the nver to the top of Nilachala hill at 

Kamakhya are composed of immense blocks of stone some of which were 
evidently taken from a temple of great antiquity. The carvings on these 
slabs indicate that they must belong to the seventh or eighth century A.D., 
being slightly later than the carving on the stone door-frame at Dah Par- 
fcatiya. Some of the capitals of pillars are of such immense size that they 
indicate that the structure to which they belonged must^ have been as 
gigantic as the temple of the Sun god at Tezpur, the remains of which 
have been described above. The temple of the goddess Kali or Kama- 
kbya on the top of the hill was built during the domination of the Ahoms. 
Its siBara is of the shape of the bee-hive, which is a characteristic of many 

ot the temples in lower Assam. This temple was built on the ruins of another 

structure erected by king Sukladhvaja or Naranarayana, the fest ki^ and 
founder of the Koch dynasty of Cooch Bihar, whose inscription is stall 

carefully preserved inside the mafidapa. The lower pari of the sanctum 
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of the temple is m good preservation (Plate XXXI (d)) and was utilised by Assam 
the Ahom builders. Here we find dados of the Khajnraho or the Central Kamruf Dittrict 

Indian type, consisting of sunken panels alternating with pilasters, and below KaTmhhya 
them the pbnth mouldings ol an older temple of the same type as that dis- 
covered at Tezpur. The images and architectural fragments belonging to the 
Koch temple lie scattered on all sides of the main temple at Kamakhya and 
can be recognised at once by the crude outline of the human figures. Among 
them may be mentioned a double-faced human figure and numerous attendants. 

While the plinth of the mandapa ot the main temple at Kamakhya has be- 
come covered by the levelling up of the court-yard, the plinth mouldings of 
the sanctum can be seen inside a shallow pit lined with stones. We can thus 
see three successive stages of building on this site. On one side of the pit 

there is a slab taken from a mediaeval temple the carvings on which consist 
of a meandering creeper issuing from the hands of a dwarf seated on the 

extreme left. This slab is much earlier than the Koch period (16th century) 

and evidently co-eval with the plinth mouldings. Whether the lower part of 

the main shrine belongs to the same period as the massive temple, the 
remains of which are to be seen in the steps leading to it, cannot be 

determined as yet, but it is certain that in the pit at the back of the main 
shrine of the temple of Kamakhya we <;an see the remains of at least three 
different periods of construction, ranging in date from the eighth to the seven- 
teenth century A.D. 

‘‘ The remains of pre-Ahom structures can be seen close to most ol the Umananda 
modern temples built on the islands in the bed of the Brahmaputra near 
Gauhati. On the island of Umananda were discovered the remains of another 
pre-Ahom temple consisting of stone pillars, bricks and carvings. On the same 
island there are a number of rock-cut sculptures, generally images of Ganesa, 
which also belong to the medissval period. Similar remains are to be noticed 
on the Asvakranta as well as on the Urbasi island, all of which remain to be 
surveyed. 

“On the northern bank of the Brahmaputra at the foot of the TlimA~N.E.^ 
layae, lies the irontier post of gadiya. There is evidence to show that the 

Ahoms fortified Sadiya with some of the guns captured by them fi*om the 

Musalmans. In the bungalow of the Political Officer at Sadiya are three 
guns, one of which is inscribed. The latter belonged to the artillery of the 
Emperor Sher Shah and was cast by the famous general Saiyid Ahmad 
Bumi in 949 A.H.c=l642 A.D. Similar guns have been found at Rewa' in 
Central India and at various places in Bengal. The inscriptions on these guns 
were deciphered by Mr. H. E. A. Stapleton of the Indian Educational Service and 
published in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

The inscribed gun at Sadiya is exactly of the same type as those in the Dacca 
Museum and in the collections at Gauripur in Assam and at Rewa. The 
muzzle is shaped like the head of a lion and the gun is 4' 9^ in length. 


* A. P. B. of the ArohL Surrey, W, C., for the year ending Slat Ifaroh W21, p. W, pw* 8. 
«Vol. V. pp. 887-75. 
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The two other guns are of swivel variety and belonged to the Mughal river flotilla 
or ndmmrd. One of them measures 3' 9" in length and its pivot is broken, 
while the second measures 3' in length including the spike at the end, the 
height of the pivot being 1'. They are very curious specimens of Mughal 
artillery and are very rare even in Eastern Bengal. 

“ From time to time neolithic stone implements are discovered in the 
surrounding hills. At my request Mr. T. P. M. O’Callaghan, Political Agent 
for the Sadiya Frontier Tract, started enquiries about neolithic implements and 
discovered one stone adze in the Abor country. The specimen was examined 
by Prof. li. C. Das-Gupta of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who pronounced 
it to be made of Abor trap of the type described by Dr. J. Coggin Brown of 
the Geological Survey of India.^ The specific gravity of this specimen varies from 
2-92 to 3*01. Mr. O’Callaghan writes that it was discovered in a Padam Abor 
village. The local people say that it fell from the sky and struck the moshup 
(bachelors’ quarter) m the village of Mebo, on the left bank of the Dihoiig 
river, where it enters the plains. These neolithic implements are regarded 
with great veneration by the Abors, by whom they are looked upon as a 
gift of the gods and used for application to sores, ulcers, etc. Such objects 
are not used as axes now.” 

“ Of all the many fascinating rock-cut Pallava monuments at Mahabali- 
puram, popularly known as the Seven Pagodas, few attract more attention and 
admiration than the huge rock sculpture known as Arj ana’s Penance. In 
his Iconographical Notes on The Seven Pagodas published in the Annual Report 
of this department for 1910-11, Dr. Vogel states with reference to this monu- 
ment . . . ‘ There is some reason to assume that this designation has as little con- 
nection with the original meaning of this gigantic sculpture as the popular 
names of the so-cailled Rathaa. It is true that among the numerous figures 
rather a prominent place is taken by an ascetic standing on one leg and 
stretching his two arms upwards {Urdhva-hdhu) in the position so often des- 
cribed in old Indian Epics. But there is nothing to indicate that this figure 
represents Arjuna. At his right side we notice a four-armed god, whose attri- 
butes are by no means clear, but from the presence of goblins, probably meant 
for ganas, we may perhaps infer that it is Siva. It should, however, be noted 
that in Pallava art we find similar figures attending other deities also. Feats 
of asceticism rewarded by some boon granted by one of the gods are so 
frequent in epic literature that there is very slight justification indeed for 
identifying this sculpture with the particular scene of Arjuna’s tapas. On the 
contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. The story is that 
Biva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild Edrata hunter pursuing a 
boar which became the object of an altercation and personal combat between 
the two. It is an undoubted fact which has drawn the attention of previous 
explorers that the supposed group of Arjuna and Siva does not really form 
the centre of the whole sculptural picture. From both sides the numeronrs 
figures of demi-gods, men and beasts — ^mostly in couples and most of them 
*■ Records of the Qeologioal Survoy of India, Vol. XLH, p. 244. 
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folding hands in the attitude of adoration — ^are turned towards the large vertical MadfAS 
cleft or fissure which separates the two halves of the rock. The so-called PresideflCy 
Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the proper right of this cleft, and 
it will be noticed that some of the adoring figures are turned away from 
them and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. This cleft, therefore 
is the real centre of the whole sculpture.’ 

“ When Dr. Vogel wrote the above remarks in 1910, he had not seen the 
photograph reproduced in Plate XXXIII (a), which was taken many years 

ago before the monument was repaired by the Public Works Department. If 
the visitor will take the trouble of climbing to the top of the rock, he will 
notice a number of small channels cut in the surface of the rock to collect 
and guide rain water into this cleft. During the rains there must have been 
a considerable stream of water flowing down the cleft into a small tank or 
pond below and as Dr. Vogel remarks, it is this cleft that is the centre of 
attraction of the whole sculpture. Not only are there water channels cut in 
the rock to direct the surface water into the cleft, but there are traces here 
and there indicating that there was once a masonry or brick cistern situated 
on the top of the rock above the cleft. It is related in the old Manual of 
the Chinglejput District^ dated 1879 ^ that while Lord Napier was Governor of 

Madras, he visited the Seven Pagodas and had the ground in front of this 
cleft excavated to a depth of 7 or 8 feet, which exposed the now familiar 
figures of the deer scratching its muzzle, the cat and rats and the baby ele- 
phants, which until then had been hidden from view owing to the ground 
in front having become silted up with a thick deposit of broken bricks and 
earth. The broken tusk of the larger elephant and the upper portion of the 
male naga figure (now re-fixed in their original positions) and a few dressed 
stones were also found during these excavations. In all probability, the 
masonry cistern that seems to have once stood on the top of the rock, 
decayed and collapsed, and the debris being washed down the cleft during the 
rains smashed the naga figure and the elephant’s left tusk in transit and 
silted up the tank below. 

“ The photograph reproduced in Plate XXXIII (a), shows the state of 
the cleft soon after Lord Napier’s excavations. It will bo noticed that the 
elephant’s tusk and the upper portion of the naga figure are missing. It 
was then decided to refix these broken portions of the two sculptures and 
in order to protect them and the adjacent figures from further injury by 
fading debris during the rains and to prevent the tank below from again 
silting up, the Public Works Department closed the mouth of the cleft with 
a dwarf masonry parapet and directed the surface water in the other direc- 
tion in order to preserve the face of the rock (Plate XXXIIT (h)). 

“ The cleft down the centre of the rock is natural and in order to get 

a smooth surface for the water to flow freely down the centre, the Pallavas 

closed up the deep recess at the back with brickwork and plaster and then 
inserted the free-standing figures of the naga and nagi. These two figures 
ate carved in the round and were fixed after the main work was finished 
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and are not hewn out of the natural rock like the other figures adorning 
this Wonderful sculptural scene. Altogether, there are seven naga figures at 
the foot of the cleft both male and female and most of them are depicted 
with folded hands m the attitude of adoration and rising out of the water 
below. The nagas are sacred water-spirits that reside in rivers and lakes 
and their presence here is obviously to denote the importance and sanctity 
of the stream that once flowed over them from the rock above. When 
the PaJfava sculptor wanted to indicate the presence of water he usually intro- 
duced the upper portion of a mtga figure rising out of the fore-greund of 
his subject. A good example of this will be found in the beautiful panel 
representing the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu depicted in the Varaha Temple. 
Fergusson as.sumed that the free standing figures of the naga and nagi fixed 
in the cleft, were the real objects of adoration and that, therefore, the whole 
scene related to Serpent Worship. But it has been rightly pointed out that 
this interpretation is impossible as the naga figures themselves assume the 
same attitude of namaskara as the other demi-gods — Gandharvas and Apsaras, 
Kinnaras and Kinnaris portrayed in this scene. 

“ Ur. Vogel remarks — ‘ Can it be that once there existed here a sacred 
spring and that the water gushing forth from the cleft was the real aim and 
object of all the adoring figures. The presence of the nagas would then be 
most easily accounted for, as they are the water-spirits dwelling in lakes and 
springs.’ He also draws attention to the splendid group of ascetics, some 
carved in the round, which are engaged in the various occupations of the 
hermitage in front of a little shrine and says — ‘ Such a scene is usually laid 
on the banks of some sacred river, and we find indeed among these figures, 
nearest the cleft, a young ascetic carrying a Water-jar on his shoulder. He reminds 
us of the famous episode of the Kamayana in which Dasaratha shoots by 
mistake the son of a blind hermit, while he was filling his water-jar in the 
dark.’ 

“ The figure of the ascetic carrying the pitcher on his shoulder and his 
companion holding a cornucopia are particularly interesting (Plate XXXIII (c)). 
Both figures have a semi-classical style about them which corroborates Dr. 
Hultzsch's suggestion that some of the masons who executed these works came 
from northern India. The presence of the ‘ Horn of plenty ’ next to the 
cleft is obviously meant to denote the productive powers of the stream that 
once flowed down this water channel. 

“ On the opposite side of the cleft, facing the two ascetics just described, 
We have that quaint figure of the penitent cat standing, like Arjuna, on one 
leg with his forepaws stretched out above his head (Plate XXXIII (d)). Con- 
cerning this curious figure Dr. Vogel remarks — ‘ We are at once reminded 
of the hypocritical cat Dadhikar^ of the Indian Fable who assumed the part 
of a pious ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and sparrow into his power. 
I have little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned this figure had Dadhi^ 
kanaui in mind, though there is here no evidence of the penitent cat not being 
sincere. The mice playing around him do not seem to disturb his quietude 
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of mind. But the interesting point in the present instance is that the cat of Southern 
the fable performs his feigned penitence on an islaiui in the sacred 
(Ganges) according to one version and, according to the olher on the bank of 
a river.’ 

“It is not clear what deitv is repre.sonted standing inside the miniatuie 
temple, in front of which the group of ascetics are engaged in various religiou.s 
occupations. The image holds what appears to be a bud or flower in the 
right hand while the left hand rests on the hip. It looks more like 

an imago of Surya than anything else. The ascc.tic.s <lo not appear to he 

paying any special attention to the image. Below this group is a tiger in 

his den, two deer, the male scratching his imizzle vVith his hind foot in a 
very hfelike manner, and a tortoise crawling towaids the water. These animal 
figures arc introduced into the scene merely to .show that tlie temple is situated 
in a forest on the bank of some sacied river, before winch the ascetics are 

absorbed in religious contemplation. It will b(‘ noted that the figures of the 

ascetics and animals are nearly life-size, Avhereas, tlu> image of the deity in the 
temple is very small. This clearly .shows that the latter plays a subordinate 
part ill the scene and is of no particular importances 

“ Immediately above this scene, we have the .so-called figure of Arjuna 

standing on one leg. In all probability, this figure really belongs to the group 
of ascetics seated around the temple and its position above the latter 

is merely due to a ( onveiitional manner of portraying one of the group in the 
act of doing penance behind the temple. There is certainly no reason to 
assume that this figure' has any special connection with the large bas-relief 

image of Siva standing on its proper light. 

“ The big four-armed figure of Siva, ('arrying his trident and attended 
by three fat little golilins, seems to be a representation of that deity in the 
form of Bhikshatana. The popular story of Siva in this form is as follows : -- 
When Siva cut off one of the heads of Brahma, he incurred the sin of killing 
.a Brahman ; and the skull of Brahma is stated to have stuck to the palm 
of his hand and refused to be removed. In order to get nd of both the sin 
and the skull, it was ordained that 8iva should wander about on earth as 
a naked beggar (bhikshStana), until at length he reached a .sacred spot in the 
Himalayas known as Brahma-kapalani, where he was released from the sin and 
the incriminating skull fell off of its own accord. As a rule, figures of Bhiksha- 
tana are represented in the nude, only a few’’ jewels and the usual head-dreaa 
being worn He is always four-armed and usually holds the trident and dram 
and is accompanied by two or three little goblins and a pet antelope. The 
nude figure of Siva represented here answers to the above description in every 
detail, even to the antelope prancing along in front of him. He is portrayed 
here exposing the palm of his left hand in a very prominent manner perhaps 
to show it no longer contains the incriminating skull and thus indicating that 
he has arrived at Brahma-kapalam in the Himalayas as represented by the 
^roup of ascetics around the little temple below. The attendant goblins are 
'q^oaint little figures. The one following beldnd seema to be holding a eonch> 
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shell trumpet whilst the other two carry fly -whisks. The one on Siva’s proper 
left) IS depicted wearing a conventional lion’s mask across his fat little body. 
Above Siva's head, flying along towards the cleft, are figures of Gandharvas 
and Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris. 

There can be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical represen- 
tation of the Ganges flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is Mount Kailasa 
and the cascade that once flowed down the cleft represented the sacred Ganga. 
The figure of Siva seems to have been intro^nced mainly with the object of 
making it quite clear that the rock represents the Himalayas. 

The Pallavas, or at least the sculptors they employed, appear to have 

hud a particular veneration for the Ganges, perhaps owing to the northern 
origin ol some of them, as we find the same subject, although treated in 

a different manner, occupying an important position in the rock-cut temple 

at Trichinopoly executed by Mamalla’s father, which has been already de- 
scribed and illustrated in Part 1 of my Memoir on Pallava Architecture. In 
this case, the subject is a large bas-relief image of Siva in the form of Ganga- 
dhara, ' the bearer of Ganga,’ and he is portrayed in a stooping attitude with 
the right knee bent and body braced ready to receive the mighty rush of 

waters on his head and shoulders. Unlike figures of BhikshStana, images of 
Gangadhara are portrayed fully clothed and decorated, and the attendant 
goblins and pet antelope are usually absent whilst the goddess Ganga is 
depicted as a tiny stream trickling forth from Siva’s matted locks.” 

“ Excavations were continued at Hmawza (Old Prome) during the cold 

season this year. Although the results, as a whole, were not as satisfactory 

as w'ere expected, still, an appreciable amount of progress was made in the 

knowledge of the customs and cultural development of the people — the Pyu- 
who once inhabited that pait of the country and w'ho about seven centuries ago 
disappeared through amalgamatu)n with other races occupying the land 
in theii' neighbourhood. It was believed at one time that the Pyrf burn 

their dead and buried the ashes on the hill sides. The results of this year’s 

excavations as well as those of previous years, however, lead to the conclu- 
sion that they buried the ashes, not only on the hill sides but also in the 
plains, on brick platforms finally covered up with earth, in isolated graves and 
in extensive cemeteries. They were also buried within the precincts of a 
pagoda, either individually or in family vaults, in stone or earthern urns 
according to the status of the individual. In some cases, as for instance for 

members of a niling family, a short epitaph giving some particulars regarding 

the deceased, w^as engraved under the rim of the urn. Moreover, it is now 
an established fact that iron nails or implements Were regularly buried with 
the aslics. 

“ At a mound situated near the Yahandakan village, a few hundred yards 
to the south of the spot which was dug into last year, were discovered this 
year some more funeral urns ; while in the village itself a level piece of ground, 
unmarked by either mound or any trac>es of brickwork, yielded hundreds o£ 
urns vei \ closely packed 1 ogether and laid in two or three layers ; the first 
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•or uppermoijt layer being louod within six inches of the natural surface of the Biimui 
grotmd. Circlo 

Among the other objects found during the year, mention may be made 
-of a small votive tablet bearing a seated image (Plate XXXI V (c)) ot Buddha 
flanked by four stupas of the shape of the lotus-bud. This latter design is 
noticed on many other votive tablets found at Hmawza It is altogether absent 
from those found at Pagan or other parts of Burma, though models of such 
stupas exist at Pagan and nowhere else in the province Another feature ol 
these tablets, which differentiates them from similar objects at Pagan, is the 
jjosturo in which the central figure, that is the Buddha, is seated. Insteail 
t»f the legs crossing each other and being locked in the ortliodox fashion, so 
that- the soles of both feet are visible, the right leg is so placed over the 
left that the sole of the lower or left foot is almost completely liidden from 
view. This posture appears to be common in Southern India and Ceylon, 
though only occasionally met with m Northern India. In Kastcrn India, hou- 
ftver, it may be noticed in the images of the Buddha, in Arakan as well 
as sometimes m those of Cainliodia A curious story is current in v\xakaii 
regarding this pose It is said that (lautama Buddlia, in tlie course of one 
of hiB visits to Arakan, made a figure after his own likeness and breathed 
life into it so that the people might look upon it as himself. The duplicate 
had the legs crossed in the orthodox fashion so as to expose both the soles ; 
hut when the Master was about to depart, the figure did not relish the idea 
of being left behmd. So, it began to rise, but was stopped bv the Buddha 
just as the left leg had been partially raised so as to bring its foot under 
the right leg. This wonderful figure is fondly recognised in the Mahamuni 
image now in Mandalay whither it was brought among the spoils of war in 
1784 A 1). Since that event all the images of the Mahamuni type in Arakan 
have been represented in that posture. The image, probably of Buddha, with 
the head broken away and reproduced as fig. (/) of Plate XXXI\' is seated 
in the same pose. It is in stone and appears to be older than the tablet 
just referred to and was found at Ilmawza during the year under review. 
Belonging to the same locality and found also at the same operations are two 
other fragments of stone sculpture, which have been selected as types repre- 
sentative of the art of Old Promo (Plate XXXIV, figs, (e) and (f/)). Pig (c), 
though very much damaged, has some of its pnncipal features still intact. 

The umbrella 'over the head of the central figure whic-h here too represents 
the Buddha (lautama, is caived w^ith skill as are also the scroll and flov'cr 
designs on either side of the head. On the proper right, the attendant has a 
peculiar headgear found nowhere else m Burma, but common enough in every 
old sculpture found at Hmawza. Fig {(j) has also decayed very much. Bur 
from what can be made out from the suiviving fragment the larger figure 
on the right presumably represents the Buddha seated in the same attitude 
as two other sculptures' found at the same place more than fifteen yeais ago. 

In the latter, the Buddha is seated with the left hand pla<;ed in his lap and 
Ar^moUigieia Swvty Seport, 1909-10, Part U, Piste XLVII, Bga. 3 And O, 
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the right luind stivUlied nut and plaied over the right knee with the fingers 
pointing outwards. In oiu- cusi* the feet eroas eacli other while in the other 
one is placed ovct the other, hut neither of the figuies has the legs crossed. 

In this iea|)ect they ivs<‘inl)le very closely the sculptures of Arnaravati, princi- 
pally those* shown a.*^ Hg. - of l*Iate V and ligs. 3 and 4 of Plate XVt in 
Burgess’ “ T/i*’ BMhist Sht/M.s of Arnaravati ami Jmjgayapeta,"' Vol. I. 

" 'Phe excavation and r<*sc‘are]i work at Old Prome is far from being com- 
pleted. and it is exp(‘eted that, future disc-overies in the locality will throw more 
light, cm the intx-resting <|uestion of the relations of India with Burma in the 
(‘ally centuries of oui- era. So far. it has been shown that the earliest writing 
found at Jbonie is to be traced to Soutli Indian alphabets as its immediate 
source, and it is inon* than jirobable that, when other examples of old sculp- 
ture are found. w(‘ sliall have to look for the original models c^f the sculp- 
tural art. at Uniawza to the same part of India. 

“ At a mound near the Kimmmgyon village', some fragments of terracotta 
])la(pu‘s with %lic ligure of a man riding a pony were fejund. Fig. (d) of 

Plate XX XIV repre.setits one of the best prc'Siuved aniong them. The pony 

has no hoots, luit instead three claws, thus marking it out as a supernatural 

animal. 1 ’hough not ])eileet from an artistic i)oint of vie.w, it is better 
modeled than most of the horse.s represented on other iilucpies at Pagan. It 
.seems to be standing on chuids. The rider has no stirrups and rides exactly 

us tin* Burmese do now a days when riding bareback. In his right hand he 
holds the re.ns which form u loop at the end while with his left he is brandisliing 
a eurved swcuil or cimc*tar. He*, aiipears to be scantily dressed for, besides 

a tucked u]) lonclotli be has only a. sash thrown across his right shoulder 
iind waving in grai-eful folds behind him. The headdress consists of a close- 
iittiiig cap. and we also set* arge ear-rings and braitolcts. Tt is difiicult 

to identify this ]jeTsonage in the absence of any context. As far as can be 

judged from the i>la({ue .tself, the cast of the featmes is not Indian and this 
would tend to show that the placpie was made by a local artist From its 

techni.pie and the form of the headgear, the pla.pie appears to be earlier than 
the lltli century A. lb It measures 2 feet 3 inches scpiare with a thickness 

of 3j inches. • ^ m 3 

" Several other places w(*.rt‘ visited during the* year : viz., Sagaing lada-U 
and Pagan. WTiiU* at Saguing. I insp(*cU>d the Kaung-h mu-daw-pagoda, 

about five miles away southwards. I’liis pagoda is not on the ist of Central 
Monuments but s interesting in that the Thuparama in Ceylon was taken for 
its model. 1 was shown round by the I’rustees. On the platform there is a 
stoiH* inscription rc«-,ording the history of tin* monument, and nside a small 
build ng near the platform may be seen a standing image of Sakra. The local 
tradition has it, and there s dtK-umentxiry evidence to support it, that onginally 
the enclosure wa l.s wen* covered with fre 8 coe.s in illustration of the jatahas 
with explaiiatorv legends in t.hn*e languages - probably Pali, Burmese and 
Talainu Cnfortunatelv. owing no doubt to (exposure to ram and snn, not a 
single traoe can now be seen of thesi. paintings. It is likewise recorded tliat 
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ut encli entrance into tlie pagoda eompountl there \vt‘re linely carvwl wooden Burin®, 
monasteries erected for the residences of the King's prece])t ors. MMiese huild-^^*^^® 
inga have all (rrumbled away and disappeared ami now only a few pieces of 
wood carving (17th century) are preserved in a small Imilding on the platform. 

The wooden door of the southern entrance to the pagoda, which is th<* original 
door, is covered with very fine earvings, and thev are interesting and important, 
as forming a link between the earlier work and that of today. 'Phis fac.t 
was pointed out to the 'Prustees, who had not before understood its importainro 
and they gladly agreed to take very particular care of the door in question. 

The platform itself supports two plain wooden Imildings. now covered with 
beautifully glazed tiles saved from the wreck of the moiuist cries above' nu'ii- 
tioned. These halls were built by the ('hief qneerns of King Miiidon 
1S7S). The tiles themselves, whhdi are very much older than the halls, consti- 
tute a dire<d. link between the old glaze of Pagan and that of the* ]>resent day 
wliich is very much inferior. 'Phe Trustee's very kindly gave* me a. fi'w ed 
these tiles which will bo eventually place*el in tlu' Pagan Museum. 

“ Tada-l" means ‘the Jfead of the Bridge' and was se) nam<*d bt'cause fiwik**// 
it is situate'd at the head of a long l)ridge crossing a s1re*aiiu and iue>raHscs 
separating the? two olel site's eif Ava anil Paiiva. Old brielge's in Burma, owing 
to their having be'eii made* e*ntiroly of we)eKl. arc e*xtre‘me‘ly scarce*, not to say 
non-existent. ^Phe one at Tada-U is said to have been built liy enie* Maimg 

Ob, the brother of the we'll-kimwn Nanmadaw Me* iiu. the* t'hie*f (b***‘‘*) <>f 

King Bagyidaw (1819-18117). But the'rc are many iiidieations te) show thal it 
had bee'll in existence long befeire* Bagyiehiw. At both ('lids, the* brie^k 

appreiaedies to the bridge were built in a se'rie's e>f arelics in tlu* Pagan style, 
wliie^li is found nowlie*ro else sei far away from Pagan. .MoTee>ve‘T, the name' of 
the village Tada-U, is found mentione'd in the history of the Mingalazeeh 
pagoda built at Tada -T by King Mingaung II. in J4tMi. It is thus lairly 

evident that the bridge must have been eemstnie'teMl before the* time of Maiing 
Oh who very probably did nothing more than repair it. 

“The country aremiid Tada-O is abundant in histeaical interest. Within 
a radius of a few miles arc clustered scmic of the )>est known (and mostly 
old) cities which played an iinportaiit role in the history ()f Burma : Sagaing, 

Ava. Panyu, Mandalay. Ihiiiya. is situated about a mib* and a half t(» the 

SOUtll of Tada-U and tluwe is still a village of that nanu> «|uite near the old 
site. Panya was founded in 1312 A. 1). by Tbihatbu, but now only some 

vestiges of the city wall and a few ruined pagodas remain. On one side of 

the road there may be seen in a row three iuim*d t(mq>IeH in the Pagan styie, 
the central and largest one being known as the Kinya-gyaung tempb'. It was 
built by King Uzana in 1340 A. D. Uzana was a scion (d the I'agan Boyal 
family, being the son of King Kyawzwa, who was detliroued and killed f>y tlic 
three .Shan usurpers. At that time, the queen of Kyawzwa was botrotfied 

to Thihatliu, one of the three .Shan Brothers and was then about t o give bin I: to 
a son, Uzana, who afterwards became king in 1322. 1'he latter tried to revive 
the Pagan style of arcdiitecture at Panya, but though tlie plans arc on the 
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whole adhered to. th* hroiid ma ks of that decadence in architecture, which 
began after the fall of Pagan at the hands of Kublai Khan’s Mongols (1286), 
and which has continued up to the present day, are clearly visible on Uzana’s 
temples. 

“ In visiting Pagan this year, 1 had principally m view, besides the usual 
work of inspection, the completion of ray Work on the Petleik plaques, as 
those plaques and others on different pagodas required further examination. 
While thus engaged 1 took opportunity to remove to the local Museum many 
old and interesting stone and wooden figures which were lying on the floors 
ol I limed tenqilcs, and m imminent danger of being irretrievably damaged 
by the bricks falling down from their roofs. 

“ Among tliese, the most interesting Were four seated images of the 

Buddha projecting m high relief from slabs of stone. Three of them which 
bear at their backs a line of writing in Burmese were removed from the 
Kub)’'aukgyi temple, which is included m the list of monuments biult by King 
Kyanzittha (1084-1112). All the four images from their technique, are to be 
cjlassed among the oldest sculptures so far found in Pagan, that is to say, they 
are of the same type as the sculptures m the Ananda temple (1090) some 
of whiclP belong t-o the latter part of the 11th century. This, as We know, 

is the period to which all documents point as the beginning of sculptural 

.lit at Pagan. 

“ The inscription on one of these figures is quite indistinct and illegible 

but those on the other two read as follows : - 

(1) ha pah purha 

(2) ha put (daha) 

“ The fourth image, which was recovered from a small rmiied temple near 
the Ananda also contains a short epigraph which roads : 

(3) panphay sa na (r) en 

Another short inscription was found on a terracotta plaque which originally 
belonged to the Ananda temple but has now been placed m the Pagan 
Museum. It was found among the antiquarian objects collected by a vener- 
able monk, IJ Seinda, residing near the Ananda, who made it over to me 
for removal to the Museum. The mscnption on it reads 

(4) pSnpu sa kha (h) pak 

*yi thes(! inscriptions probably contain the names of the donors of the objects 
on which they are engraved. I’he custom at that time was that, although the 
king was actually the founder of a monument the queens, princes and 
princesses, the ministers and even the commoners were allowed to contribute 
to the oovst of the building either in the shape of bricks or ornaments such 
as sculptures, etc., so that all, from the king downwards, might mutually 
share in the merite of each other. The fimt inscription is translated — “ The 
Buddha of ha pftn,” that is, the image of Buddha offered to the temple after 


' See plates XXXt-XXXVIl of Arohcologieal Surrey of lailia. Annual Report, 1913*14 
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its completion by n5. pftn. The second is merely a name . tt& put (dahfi), Burma 
who made a gift of this particular image. The third may be rendered “Aft ren, Poja« 
the smith’s son,” who had that image sculptured and presented it to the 
temple. The fourth means ” Khftn-pak, the son of a sculptor.” In this last 
case, the statue was probably made by Khan-pak himself, who was a sculptor 
by trade, for at that time trades and crafts descended regularly from fathei 
to son. Fig. (A), in Plate XXXIV, reproduces the image on which the third 
inscription is inscribed. It is a good example of the images in the Kubyaukgyi 
and generally of the sculptural art of that period. The features of the Buddha 
are frankly Indian, and show that, at that tmie, the ornamentations to temples 
were executed by Indian artists. It is only about a century and a half later 
that the Burmese themselves tried their hands at sculpture, and that- the pure 
Indian cast of countenance began to disappear to give place gradually to the 
Mongolian or Burmese cast. The artists who carved the images just mentioned 
were, notwithstanding their Burmese names, Indians, or descendants of Indians 
by Burmese women. The lithie records of those times show that emigrants 
from India were then qmte numerous at the Burmese capital. Even no^v 
many Indians, both old residents and those born in the country and Zerbadis 
have, besides their Indian names, a Burmese one.” 

‘'The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj who has decided to build a new temple Indian 
of Ohamunda (Kinchakesvari) on the site of the Khandiya Deul after removing Museum 
the existing structures requested me to supervise the dismantling work. As 
I could not reach Khiching in time, the work was begun in March 1926 and Chanda 
carried on by Babu Paxamananda Acharya, State Archseologicnl Scholar, with Mayurbhanj. 
oaro and skill in my absence. I was present later on when the brick temple State 
of the goddess was dismantled and her image transferred to a temporary Khiching 
kachcha temple. The Sub-divisional Officer, Panchpir, was also present on 
behalf of the Maharaja when the image of the goddess was installed witJi 
due solemnity in the new shrine. For the worshippers from far and near who 
in winter and summer flock daily to the shrme of the goddess and sacrifice 
goats to her, the transfer of the image from one temple to another appeared 
to make no difference. 

“ On dismantling the small brick shrine it was found that; the image of 
Kinchakesvari was installed on a platform of earth on the remains of the 
plinth of the temple in which evidently the life-size image of Siva was origi- 
nally enshrined (A. 8. I., A. R., 1923-24, p. 87, Plate XXXIV, a). The old 
plinth, parts of the retaining wall of which are still traceable, measures about 
35 feet square. Evidently when the magnificent temple on this plinth wbioh 
was the largest of the old group of temples on the site and occupied the central 
position was in ruins, the building of the Khandiya was imdertaken, 
not on the foundation of the old temple as stated in the last Report (A. S. 

I., A. R., 1923-24, p. 86), but just behind it on the west, and the ruined 
temple was used as the quarry. The finely carved door jambs and the door 
lintel (A. S. I., A. R., 1922-23, Plate XLII, a) of the old temple Were pro- 
perly utilised. But in disposing of the other carved architectural pieces and 
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sculptures the luiilders of the Khandiya Deul displayed recklessness and 
vaudalisrri of the worst type. In Plate XXXV (a) arc reproduced the photo- 
graphs of two door jamha, one fragmentary and the other probably whole, 
that were built into the outer side of the wall with the carved sides turned 
inwaid and the f)him sides exposed to view. Worse fate awaited the sculptures 
reprodiu.ed in l»late XXX\ (/>), (r ) and (d) and scores of other pieces that were 
thrown in pell-nieli to servo as fillings to the walls of the temple. 

‘ In my two previous reports the sculptures that decorated the main 
temple ol Siva and eoimecpiently the temple itself have been assigned to the 
eleventh eentuTy A. 1). (A. S. I., A. R., 1922-23, p. 128; Ibid, 1923-24, p. 86), 
and in the last report (p. 80) two different elements, an Onssan and an Upper 
Indian, have been distinguished in the art of Khiching. In a note on the 
Liiigaraja temple of Bhuvanesvar also published in laet year’s Report (p. 120) 
the tt‘mple of Parasuramesvara at Bhuvanesvar has been assigned to about 
750 AD. and the Lingaraja to two centuries and a half later. From the 
style of the decorative sculptures two distinct groups of temples, an earlier and 
a later, may be distinguished at Bhuvanesvar. The figure sculptures decorating 
the temples of one' group which includes the Parasuramesvara, the Vaital 
Deul and the Isanesvara, are characterised by comparatively low relief, flat 
^iquarish laces and hi-oad no-ses. In these we find the Gupta art in its decadent 
stage and the Onssan school in the making. In the temples of the other 
group beginning with the Mukt^^svara and the Lingaiaja the decorative figure 
sculptures are, as a rule, in bolder relief with sharp pointed noses, the lower half 
of the faces narrower than the upper half, and pointed chins. The minor 
decorative figure sculptures of the old temples of Khiching, as is evident from 
]*late XXXV (d), closely resemble the figures that decorate this later group of 
temples at Bhuvanesvar So the main temple of Siva at Khii-hing may on 
stylistic grounds bo assigned to the same epoch as the later temples of 
Bhuvanesvar. 

“ But in the bigger decorative sculptures of the temple of Khiching, in 
the figures of the na^as and nagus, in a few female figures, and in the images 
of the gods and goddesses, we recognise certain features that are not Onssan. 
Examples of such are a mgn figure in Plate XXXV (c), a fragmentary female 
figuie and fragments of an image of dancing Siva in Plate XXXV (c). Tt 
will be seen in Plate XXXV (e) that the figures of the musicians on the 
base are the works of a sculptor of the Orissan school, but the main image, 
particularly the head, must have been carved by an artist of another school. 
The faces of all the three statues {viz,, the naga, the female figure and the 
dancing Siva) are i-oiind, or nearly round, and full and remind one more of 
the contour of the faces of the images of the Gupta period found at Deogarh 
(Jhaiisi District, United Provinces) and in other parts of Central India, than 
anything else in the field of Indian sculpture. If the sculptors of Orissa had 
not stamped the date below or beside these images of Khiching, we could 
have safely assigned them to the most flourishing epoch of the Gnpt« period. 
But the difierence between the Gupta head and the Khinhing head is also not 
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inconsiderable. In the former tbe locks of hair that descend on to the fore- Mayurbhanj 

head below the crown form almost a straight line exposing the entire breadth of State 

the forehead ; but in the latter they form a semi-circle covering the two KhicUng 

corners of the forehead with a bend in the middle in most oases that divides 

the cluster of locks into two fine curves. Another distinguishing feature of 

the head of the Khiching image is that its eye-brows run into one another 

above the nose forming a curve, whereas in the head of the images of the 

Gupta and of the later periods in other parts of India including Orissa proper 

the eye-brows are either separated by the nose or meet and form an angle 

at its root. 

“ The bust of the naga (Plate XXXV (c)) and the big image of Siva (A. 

S. I., A. R., 1923-24, Plate XXXIV (a)) appe>ar to be the work of the same 
master hand. The contour of the face of both the images is of almost exactly 
the same type. A curled lock of hair falling on either shoujder adds greatly 
to the grace of both the figures. This feature is conspicuous by its absence 
in other imga figures and images of Khiching recovered so far. Both these 
statues are master-pieces of Indian plastic art. The face of the one, Siva, is 
beaming with benevolence, and that of his naga votary is lit up with a smile 
of satisfaction born of confident expectation of boons from the god. The some- 
what disproportionate length of the upper arms of the naga is due to the 
foreshortening of the forearms. 

“ In connection with the compilation of the catalogue of ArabitJ and Ben^^ai 
Persian inscriptions in the Indian Museum most of which relate to the reigns 
of the independent Sultans of Bengal and Bihar, the Muhamuiadaii Assis- 
tant Curator of the Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, visited Sultan- 
ganj near Godagari in the Rajshahi District to copy certain unpublished 
inscriptions. Fixed on the front wall of the dargah of a saint named Sultan 
Shah at Sultanganj he found two important unpublished Arabic inscriptions 
that originally belonged to two different mosques. Both the inscriptions have 
been deciphered and translated by that officer and will appear iii the 
appendix to his catalogue. The earlier one records the erection of a mosque 
in the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-din Abu-l-Muzafiar Muhammad Shah in the 
year 835 H (= A.D. 1431). According to the Persian histones this Muhammad 
Shah was the son of Raja Kamsa and originally bore the name Yadu. No 
inscription dated m his reign was hitherto known though his coins are not 
rare. The second inscription records the erection of a mosque in the reign of 
Shamsu-d-din Abul-Muzallar Yusuf Shah in the year 870 H (=* 1465 A.D ). 

Another inscription of the same year of Yusuf Shah is published by Bloch- 
mann.^ But as the reading of the date has been declared doubtful, the date of the 
death of his father, 879 H, as given in the Persian histories compiled long 
after, has been hitherto accepted as correct.^ This new inscription, which is 
engraved in very clear Tughra characters, leaves no room for doubt that Yusuf 
Shah was reigning in 87 J H. 

ij. A. S.B., VoL XLin, 1874, Part I. p. 298. 

* H. N« Wtight;, Cntniogm ofO^e 0mm iht Indian Mmeum, OtUoaUtt* Vol. IJ, Part 11, p. 169. 
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SECTION III. 

EPIGRAPHY. 

“ During the year under review more than 900 inscriptions were examined" 
by the Government Epigraphist and his Assistants. The majority of these are 
records copied in previous years whose estampages were till now lying packed and 
awaiting classification in the office of the Director General of Archseology at Simla. 
Out of the six large boxes which contained them, the contents of only four 
have so far been scrutinized and a tentative list prepared. Many of the estampages 
examined are too fragmentary and umiatisfactory to yield any tangible results. 
A fair number of them, however, which have been examined, seem to possess 
considerable value for the local history of a portion of Central India and are 
of the late mediteval period. An equal number are inscriptions which have 
already been edited in the Epigraphia Indica or other journals. 

“ At the request of Mr. P. J. Thomas, of Balliol College, Oxford, a transcript 
and translation of the mural inscription on a temple at Udaipur in the Gwalior 
State was sent to him and the Christian nature of its contents as indicated 
by Baron Textor de Ravisi before the 12th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held at Rome in 1899 was proved to be unwarranted and untenable. Two 
good estampages of the record and a correct transcript thereof, as far as it 
was possible, were supplied by Mr. Garde, the Archseological Officer of the 

Gwalior State. The question raised by Mr. Thomas was thoroughly investigated 
and it was found that the interpretation given by the Baron as well as a 

host of missionary gentlemen after him, was altogether wrong. The document, 

in fact, pertains to the Vikrama year 1562 (A.D. 1606) and is clearly a Hindu 

record being in no way connected With Christiamty or its history. It commences 
with the usual Brahmanical invocation to Gape^, Parabrahman and Siva and 
refers to some of the early MSlava rulers of the Pavaravarhsa beginning with 
Suravira. Gondaladeva was the son of Suravira, and Arivalamathana was Gon- 
daladeva’s son. Arivalamathana was most famous, he built a tank in Malw5, 
erected several temples and made many gifts. Further on, the record speaks 
of a famous old king UdaySditya of Mfi-iava (?) whom it relegates to the years 
1116 and 981 respectively of the Vikrama and the Saka eras (=rA.D. 1069) 
and after him, of (S)agarava(rma) alias Chadadeva whose son, Sflra set up 
the image of Siva mentioned in the record, in the Vikrama year 1662 or the 
6aka year 1427 or the Kali year 4607 (=A.D. 1606). Such being the case, 
one is extremely surprised to find an unmistakable Hindu record interpreted 
as one which wholly or partly pertained to a faith with which it has not 
the remotest connection. The incident is the more regrettable as Baron Textor 
de Ravisi and his followers do not hesitate to translate words like Sftliv&hana 
and Soba(6ubha)lakshmi as the ‘ Cross-bearer (Christ),* and * the joy of the 
Sabseans ’ respectively. 
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“The Director General of Archwology in the Dutch East Indies sent for Sanskrit 
decipherment an estampage of a rock-cut Sanskrit inscription from Sumatra. Epigraphy 
On examination it was found to be written in the Grantha script of about 
the 14th century A.D. But as the record was very badly danaaged and the 
copy supplied far from satisfactory — it being not even properly inked — little 
could be made out of it. Names, however, like Sri-Narendravarman which 
the document appears to contain, show that it possesses some historical value ; 
especially as it strongly reminds us of the names ending in varman which 
the kings of the Sailendra dynasty, that held sway over Java and Sumatra 
at the beginning of the 10th century, bore. 

“ There were also examined squeezes of a Tamil inscription found on Fort 
Frederick at Trincomalee which were sent to me for decipherment and remarks 
by the Archteological Commissioner of Ceylon. From the occurrence of a 
double fish symbol engraved immediately above it, the document appears to 
be a fragment of a Panclya record which on palaeographical grounds must be 
assigned to about the 16th century A.D. The object of the record was to 

provide for the repair of a building whose nature could not be ascertained 

from the fragmentary condition of the Writing. 

“ Eight Kanarese inscriptions, some of which are mixed up with Sanskrit 
all lying in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay, were examined at the 
request of the Curator of the Archaeological Section of that institution. The 
earliest of the documents belongs to about the 9th century A.D. and is a 
‘ hero-stone ’ commemorating the fight and demise of a warrior called Iromadi 
(Irmadi ?) Singa. Another belongs to the reign of Trailokyamalla (Some^vara 
I) of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalya^a and is dated in A.D. 1054. 

It is a Jaina record and purports to register the construction of a chaitydlaya 
(Jina-temple) and the consecration of some Jaina images at the village of Pon- 
navada in (the province of) Tardavadi ‘ Thousand * and in the sub-division 
Bage-fifty, by the chief Chankiraja son of Kommaraja of the VSnasakula, and 
his brother Jina varman. The village, Ponnavada was situated on the banks 

of the river Bhima at the military station {a'ppayanavldu) of Mapiyura which 
was being governed at the time by Ketaladevi, a queen of Trailokyamalla. 

Another inscription dated in 1486 of the Saka era (=1663 A.D.) belongs to 
the reign of Chenna Bhairadevi of the Sajuva dynasty (of Sangltapura) ruling 
over the provinces of Nagira, Haive, Tuju and Konkana on the West Coast. 

Besides registering grants of land and the setting up of images, it records the 
construction of a Jaina shrine at Garasoppe (mod. Geasoppa after which the 
Eamous Geasoppa waterfalls are designated) by the chief, S§4uva Nayaka, the 
son of Hemmarsi-Nayakiti and Vifithappa-Nayaka. The fourth inscription which, 
though not dated, may be palaeographicaUy assigned to about the 12th century 
A.D., is a record of a grant of lands to the god * Vighne^vara * of the Nagar- 
esvara (temple), made by the ^va teacher Gagana^ive^varacharya born in 
the IjakshSdhyaya-santati of the lineage of the sage' Durvasas. The lands 
were situated in the village of Yijapi which the donor had received as a gift 
from the F%dya king 8h Chanda Oa{ja)hikura (?) Bammadeva. 
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Of the remaining inscriptions examined, mention may be made of two 
newly diseovered Kharoshthi records at Shahdaur in the Agror Valley of .the 
Hazara District in the North-West Frontier. Both are fragmentary and muti- 
lated and it is difficult to ascertain if they form two parts of one and the 
same inscription or are distinct records. They are of the Kusha^ period and 
nearly synchronize with the well-known Ara inscription of Kanishka 11. One 
of them bears XX, XX, XX or 60 as its date and mentions names like Naga- 
cliada (Nagachandra or Namichandra), Mitravadhana (Mitravardhana) and Sa- 
chamitravadhana (Satyamitravardhana) which were not unknown in that period. 
The other fragment possibly contains the name Sivarakhita (Sivarakshita). 

“ Only two parts of the Epigraphia Indica, instead of the usual number 
of four, were issued during the year, mz.—V&rt VIII of Volume XV and Part 
VII of Volume XVII. This was partly due to the simultaneous taking up 
of other parts of the journal and partly to the delay caused by the firm which 
supplies facsimile plates. The index parts of Volumes XVI and XVII are 
under preparation and will be issued shortly. Parts I to III of Volume XVIII 
are also being prepared for issue. In the Parts issued {vtz. VIII of Vol. XV 
and VII of Vol. XVII), two interesting Kannada Sanskrit records edited by 
Dr. L. 1). Barnett deserve special mention. They come from Gawarwad and 
Annigeri in the Dharwar District and belong to the reign of the Western Cha- 
lukya king Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II who ruled in the latter half of the 
eleventh century A.D. They record that Lakshmarasa or Lakshmana, a pious 
feudatory of Somesvara II, while zealously promoting the cause of the Jaina 
church, made a grant for the restoration of the Jina temple, which having 
been originally built by the Ganga prince Permaeji in the 10th century A.D. 
had been defiled and damaged along with other shrines, by the Chola king Ko. 
Parakesari-Rajendra-deva who invaded Bejvala but was killed by Somesvara I 
(Trailokyamalla), the father of Bhuvanaikamalla at the commencement of the 
llth century The depredations of the Cholas on the West Coast during their 
continuous struggle for power with the Western Ohalukya kings Irivahedenga, 
SatyaSraya, Jayasimha, Somesvara I and Somesvara II are often referred to 
m the Tamil and Kanarese inscriptions of these kings. The Hottur inscrip- 
tion for instance of 1007-8 AD. {Ep. Ind. Vol, XVI, p. 76), refers to the 

Chola king Rajaraja I (there called Rajendra) as having entered the Ohalukya 
kingdom with a host of nine hundred thousand men, ravaging the whole coun- 
try, perpetrating murders of women, children and Brahmanas and overthrowing 
the order of caste and to Satya6arya having slain (in revenge thereof) the Ta- 
mils and driven away the Chola, capturing his trains of baggage waggons. 

The Gaw^arwad inscription under review also says that the Chola ‘ deserting 
the practice of his own race set foot upon the province of Be|vala and burnt 
down a multitude of temples.’ It is difficult to explain the mean mentality 
of the fdiola kings and their soldiers who in their own country are known from 
inscriptions to have been great patrons of learning and founders of a large 
number of religious institutions. A third record, which is perhaps still more 

interesting belongs to the 23rd year of Vikiamilditya VI (Tribhavanamalla), 
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the brother of Some^vara 11 (Bhuvanaikamalla). If telh us that the lattt‘r Sanskrit 
ruler having become inflated with pride and hence regardless of his dutie Epigmphy 
towards his subjects, his virtuous brother Vikramaditya had to remove him 
and occupy the throne himself. Vikramaditya is here clearly stated to liav 
established a new era in supersession of the Saka era and called it Vikrama- 
Varsha after his own name. A highly learned minister of the king and the 
Superintendent of religious affairs (DharmadhikSrin) was the Brahmana Someilvara 
Bhatifa, who at Lokkigundi founded a school for the study of the Prabhakar- 
doctrine of the Piirva-Miraamsa. This school of Prahhdkara was widely patronised 
in the south in the beginning of the 10th century A.D. 

Part VII of Volume XVII of the Ejngraphia Indica comprises six articles 
all of which are historically important. The Velvikudi grant of which the ori- 
ginals are preserved in the British Museum, London, is a Pandya document 
which was briefly noticed by the late Mr. Venkayya some sixteen years ago. 

Jt gives a full and detailed genealogy of the Pandyas* The royal donor Neduh- 
jadaiyan of about the 8th century A.D. is shown by the authoi of the article 
to be identical with the homonymous king of the Madras Museum Plates which 
were published by Mr. Venkayya in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XXII. The 
record registers the renewal of an old grant of a village which had been re 
Slimed by Government dunng the short interregnum of the Pa^d.Y'** kingdom 
by a usurping line of kings called Ka^abhias. This renewal was brought about 
by the legal claimant of the village himself approaching the king with a loud 
(jomplaint before the palace doors. The complaint was heard, the king him- 
self making kind enquiries ordered the applicant to produce the necessary docu- 
mentary evidence before the fid(}u (evidently the district assembly which en- 
quired into such matters), the applicant eventually getting back the village. 

This kind intercession of the king, his decision and the reference of the peti- 
tion to the Executive Assembly may throw much light upon the system of 
administration in the early 8th century in the Paij^ya country. 

“ The Nalanda copper-plate inscription of Devapftladeva of Bengal, dealt 
with by Mr, Hirananda Shastri in the same issue is a document of international 
importance. Besides other valuable information which it contains the inscription 
tells us that Devapaladeva, the Pala emperor of Bengal, at the express request of 
Balaputradeva, a Sailendia king of Suvar^nadvipa (Java-Sumatra) granted five 
villages, four lying m the Rajagpha and one in the Gaya-vishaya (district) 
of the Srinagara-6Aw^<i (division) for the upkeep of a monastery built at Na- 
landa — the well-known centre of Buddhist learning in Bihar or Magadha, for 
maintaining the ivriting of Buddhist texts and sundry other purposes. 

“ Of the four important epigraphs which Dr. Hultzsch has edited, three 
come from the Guntur district and one from Ganjam. All of them are very 
old and are written in characters which must be referred to a period not later 
than the 6th century AD. The Mattepad plates state that the Maharaja Da- 
modaravarman who was a worshipper of the truly and perfectly enlightened 
one {eamyah-aambuddha) i.e, of the Buddha, granted the village of Kahgflra 
to a number of Brahmanas and performed the GoMhasra as well as Hwa^yn^ 
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garbha rites, two of the sixteen mahadams, so highly extolled in the Purfi^as 
»nd other Brahmanical treatises. He was a king of the Ananda family like 
Attivarman (Hastivarman) and Kandara who from inscriptions are likewise 
known to have belonged to the line of the great sage Ananda. The TJrlam 
plates were issued by the Mahftraja Hastivarman of Kalihga, who belonged to 
the Gafiga family, resided at Kalinganagara and was evidently a predecessor 
of Indravarnian of the Parlakiniidi plates. It is dated in the year 80 ‘of the 
reign,’ which as Dr. Hultzsch has nghtly shown, must be referred to the Ga6ga 
or (Jahgeya era and would thus be the earliest known date of that reckoning. 
The two reiiiaimng documents come from Ipur in the Guntur district and were 
Lssued by two different kings having the same name Madhavavarman and be- 
longed to the same family of Vish^uku^idins- Madhavavarman, who was the 
son of Govindavarman, Dr. Hultzsch says, must be identified with a king of 
that name who is known to have been the grandfather of the grantor of the 
Kamatirtham plates and the great-grandfather of the grantor of the Chik- 
kulla plates. The other Madhavavarman is identified with the grandfather of 
the above Madhavavarman who should now be differentiated as Madhavavar- 
maii II. This surmise of Dr, Hultzsch is supported by the shastrmc custom 
of naming grandsons after their grandfathers and is fully borne out by the 
early type of the alphabet used in the document. 

“ The publication of the Smith Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Volume V, 
which was commenced last year, has made good progress. Texts of more 
than 1000 inscriptions have been already pnnted. They have been compared 
with the original impressions, corrected and returned to the press for revise. 
The revised proofs will soon be received and passed for final printing and issue. 
The Assistant Superintendent, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, who is mainly 
in charge of this work undertook a short tour in the Tamil districts for exa- 
mining in Situ certain inscriptions whose ink-impressions in the office, prepared 
several years ago, were found defective. He has rectified them on the spot 
and completed and corrected also certain preliminary transcripts made in the 
office of the As.sistant ArchsEjological Superintendent lor Epigraphy, Madras 

“ Besides the completion of the above Volume V of the new series of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), it has been decided to issue the IVth and 
concluding part of Volume III of the old series of South Indian Inscriptions 
with translations, etc., in order to complete that volume which was begun by 
Dr. Hultzsch and still remains unfinished. The materials necessary for this clos- 


ing part will consist of (1) a general index to the Volume, (2) an introduction 
and (3) a few additional papers on the Cholas and the Pa^dyas. These have 
been, collected together and the materials will he sent to the press shortly. 

Tow in “ The tours of the Superintendent for Epigraphy and the Assistant Super- 

connedionmih jjj^ndent for Epigraphy were undertaken mainly for the purpose of the veri- 
and checking of certain inscriptions which /Were to go into the Epi- 
Indicaandthe graphia Iftdica- and the South Indian Inscriptions (Texts). In February and 
South In^n the former proceeded to Nalandft in BihSr where he took the opportunity 

(TesBts) also of studymg on the spot some old seals and sculptures in connection with 
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an article on NfilandS which he is writing for publication as an Archseological Sanskrit 
Memoir. The newly discovered Buddhist sculptures identified by Mr. Sastri Epigraphy 
included a female figure with a child which possibly represents HaritI and was, 
as is evidenced by a votive inscription engraved on its pedestal^ put up at 

Nalandfi in the reign of Devapftladeva. He also deciphered a short votive 

inscription of the time of Mahendrapaladeva of Kanauj which had recently 
been excavated at Nfilandfi by Mr. Page and examined a miniature stupa, 

now fragmentary, which to judge from an inscription incised on it was set 
up in the reign of Dharmap&Ia, king of Bengal. 

“ The epigraphical work done in the several Circles of the Archaeological 
Survey and the Museums is briefly summarised below : — 

“ In the Frontier Circle the epigraphical discovery of the year was the Frontier 
Kharoshthi rock inscription of the Kushana period at Shahdaur near Oghi in 
the Agror Valley, HazS,ra district, which has already been noticed under ‘ de- 
cipherment of inscriptions.’ 

“ Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Archmological Superintendent, North- Northern 
ern Circle (Hindu and Buddhist monuments), contributed two papers for inser- Circle 
tion in the Epigraphia Indica. They deal with eight short dedicatory epigraphs 
from Mathura written in the mixed dialect and the BrShmi script of the Kushana 
period. One of them is dated in the 14th year of Kanishka and curiously 
enough applies the epithet Pitamaha, a well-known appellation of Brahma, one 
of the Hindu triad, to the Buddha who does not seem to have been so de- 
signated anywhere else. It may, however, be suggested that since in the later 
Mahayana period, the Bodhisattvas were each considered to be a separate Brah- 
ma and were the authors of Creation, the epigraph in question perhaps refers 
to the Bodhisattva on whose pedestal it is written. Of the remaining seven 
votive records which form the subject matter of the other article by Rai Baha- 
dur Daya Ram Sahni, only five are dated and their chief interest lies in the 
mention of four ancient monasteries at Mathura, the Pravfirika-vihara etc. which 
do not appear to have been mentioned in any of the previously known in- 
scriptions. 

“In the Central Circle Mr. Page supplied estampages of 119 inscriptions Central Circle 
at Naianda to Mr. Hirananda Sastn in connection with a Memoir the latter 
is preparing on the antiquities of Naianda. Maulvi Muhammad Hamid Ku- 
raishi. Assistant Superintendent in the same circle, copied some Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions which have not yet been published anywhere and which 
he proposes to discuss in an article in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. Mr. 

Hamid has already contributed to the same journal a paper on six unpublished 
records of the Stlri kings, Sher Shah and Islam Shfth, and translated for publi- 
cation a Kufic inscription dated 482 H (1090 A.D.) which is now preserved 
in the Peshawar Museum. 

“ In the Western Circle a large number of inscribed objects were discover- Western 
ed in the course of the exploration of the pre-historic site at Mohenjo daro^****^*® 
in Sind. These can only be dealt with along with the other results of the 
Indo-Sumerian investigations. Mr. Dikshit, however, copied eight other iiiaorip- 
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tioiw which raav he noticed here. Of these three are from Sholapur Fort, four 
from the temple at Nimbal, District Bijapur, and one from Elephanta. The 
la»t mentioned epigraph is engraved on a copper-jar which was discovered in 
the course of the clearance of the cistern to the west of the main cave. It 
is dated Samvat 1143 Kshaya (A.D. 1086) Chaitra Sudi 14, speaks of a queen 
Joge^varl and, what is more, supplies the ancient name of Elephanta which 
was Sripuri. One of the Nimbal inscriptions is dated in the 3rd year Palvanga 
of the Era {varslm) of the Yfidava king Bhilmadeva (probably Bhillama III) 
a, lid records among others a gift of tolls by the king for the maintenance of 
worship in the temple of Koti-Sankaradeva at Nimbahura (Nimbal). Another 
is also a fragmentary record of the Kalachurya Bhujabalachalaravartin Vira- 
Tnbhuvauamalla whose date is lost. On the same fragment is another record- 
one of Uayamurari Sovideva of the Kalachurya family which is dated in the 
8th year of the king’s era corresponding to the Cyclic year Jaya and still 
another of the same king dated in the 10th year Durmati. The first of the 
two kings mentioned is perhaps Tribhuvanamalla Bi]jala who ruled from A.D. 1145 
to 1167 and the second his son who ruled from A.D. 1167 to 1177. The remaining 
two re<iordB from Nimbal are very fragmentary and nothing could be made 
of them. The impressions taken at SholSpur by Mr. Dikshit are of the same 
nature. One of these which is in Kanaiese mentions the family name JCala- 
churya and seems to record a grant for the repairs of a temple. It thus fur- 
nishes an approximate date for the so-called Chahikya temple excavated under 
the walls of the Fort at ShoUpur. 

“In the Southern CJircle Mr. Venkoba Kao and his assistants visited 277 
villages and copied as many as 411 documents, out of which 19 are copper- 
plate inscriptions. In the Mayavaram Taluk of Tanjore a detailed survey was 
taken up and yielded 277 of the total number of inscriptions, the bulk of 
which is connected with the Chola dynasty Of the nineteen c.opper-plate in- 
scriptions examined in the year three are very important. They belong to 
the Salankayanu dynasty and were issued from Vijaya-Vengi. One belongs 
to the Mahilraja Sri Vijayaskandavarman and the rest to MahSraja Sri Nandi- 
varmun. All of them register grants made to Brahmans. Of the remaining 
<!opper-plate inscriptions one, which requires a passing notice, is a grant of king 
Vishnuvardhana 111 of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty and registers the gift 
of two nivartanaif of land in the village of Ariyeju in the Attiii-vishaya to 
a Brahman called Nuri6arman of the Patanjala-^o«m and a resident of the 
village Fadniiiu Agrahara. 

“Of the stone epigraphs collected in the Southern Circle some are connect- 
ed with dances and theatrical perfoimances given in temples on festive occa- 
sions. An inscription of KajarSja I (A.D. 991-1012) dated in his 9th year 
comes from Tiruvilduturai and records a gift of land by the assembly of Sftt- 
ta^iQr for enacting the seven afigas of a drama in the style of the Arya-kmu 
on the festival day in the month of Puratta6i and also makes provision for 
the supply of nce flour, betel leaves as well a« areca-nuts and ghee for mixing 
( ollyrium and turmeric in connection with the performance. A later inscription 
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of the time of Rajakesarivarman Kulottiifiga Chola mukoti provihieii for 
maintenance of a theatre called Navavidha-nata-Salai which goes to show that 
in the ancient Chola templea various kinds of dances and acting were largely 
patronised as early as the lOth century. 

“One of the Chola inscriptions copied in the year speaks of liitherto 

unknown queens of Uttama- Chola Orat^ai^n Soruppaiyar and Ariiran i onpain- 
balattadigajar. Another, which was copied at Tiruvaijutupai tells us tliat Trailo- 
kyamadeviy&r was the wife of R5]endra-Chola and that her mother as Ir&man 
Ahhimanatongiyar 

“An mscription dated in the 19th year of Kajaraja 111 (A 1). 1210- 
1240) refers to some great (talamities which disturbed the pro8pc^lt^ ol the 
country during the nth, 11th and 16th years of this kings reign. It iiifoiius 
us that the tax-registers and the title deeds of Talachchangaiju were lost dur- 
ing these disasters and (ionsequently the MQlajtarishut of the vi11ag(* apjiroached 
the authorities and got their orders for the renewal of the Anubhoifappnr- 
ruolugu, i.e., title deeds in lespect of such lands as had been in the en]ovinent 
of the villagers till the 18th year of King Rfijarftja JIJ 

“Two inscriptions of great, importance for literary history in lami! verse 
have been secured. These refer to Sa^aiyap alias Sedipan of Puduvai, the pat- 
ron of Sen-Tamil in general and of the poet Kambap in particular, who was 
the famous author ol the 'I^ainil Itamdyav^, Sedipap, it is stated, was an orna- 
ment of the Ga£ga line of kings. 

“ An inscription from Punjai furnishes an instance of ordeal by fire in 
which the Tiruohchiila-velaikkftrar (i.e., the servants of the temple) gave up 
their lives, in a dispute over a piece of land belonging to the temple and thus 
secured it for the temple, the decision being pronounced in their favoui by 
the MUlaparishat of the village along with the penalty of 80 kdfn from the 
rival claimants. 

“ Mention may be made here of the three epigraphs written in an appa- 
rently unknown script w'hich were copied in the Kudligi Taluk of the Bellary 
district. Some of the characters used in these inscriptions seem to resemble 
Vatteluttu letters but as they have not yet been deciphered nothing can he 
said about them definitely. Of the inscriptions which belong to the Western 
Ohalukyas one record is of the time of the Mahaman^ale^vara Vish^uvaidhana 
Vijayftditya who calls himself the Lord of Vengi He w^as governing the No- 
lambavaiji 32,000 country under the Western Chalukya King Tribhuvanamallu 
The title of this chief, Mr. Venkoba Rao opines, would suggest that he was 
a descendant of the Eastern Ohalukyas who were related by marriage to the 
Chola sovereign Virarajendra after whose demise Vish^uvaidhana transferred 
his allegiance to the Western Ohalukyas. Aftei entering the service of 'I’n- 
bhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, he may have been appointed governor ol tlie hio- 
fambava^i country. 

“In the Burma Circle M. Duroiselle reports the discovery of twenty new Burma Circle 
inscriptions, of which eleven are short epigraphs each containing a few w'ords 
or letters engraved on bricks, terracotta votive tablets or stone slabs bearing 
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Sanskrit images of the Buddha in relief. Those on bricks and terracottas are in Pyu 

Epigraphy ohara< ters, while those on stone slabs are in Burmese giving the names ot 

KrSthnB^Mtrl or sculptors. The latter may be assigned to the 11th century A.D. 

Burma Circle range m date from 1228 to 1444 A.D. and record principally the 

building of pagodas or monasteries and the dedication of slaves thereto. Of 
these three were found in the Taungtha township and three are in the Fagan 
Museum, one being an iron seal given by King Mindon to Myadaung Sayadaw, 
a Buddhist monk. Notice may be made here of one of the inscriptiona 
in tlie l^igan Museum which is dated 09(5 Rakkaraj (1334 A.D.) and 

records the making by a certain monk of a seated image of Buddha 

seven cubits in height inside the Thatbyiiinya temple at Pagan. This docu- 
ment, M. Diiroiselle says, is interesting for it forms one of the few lithic 

records now extant giving the date oi the making ot an image of 

Buddl.a.’ 

“ During the year ” Mi. Yczdam writes, “two numbers of the Epigraphia hido- 
Moslemwa have been published while a third which is in the press wdll, it is 
Mr. G.Yazdani Ijp issued short, ly. These issues include altogether fourteen artickr, six of 

which w'ere contributed by t he officers of t he Archseologioal Department and others 
and the remaining eight by myself. The Kufic inscriptions from Hund, edited by 
Mr. Muhammiid TTaniid Kuraishi, Assistant Archseological Superintendent, Central 
Circle, is tlie earliest Muslim inscription in India yet published It is said to 
have been originally discovered in 1894, built into the w^all of an irrigation 
well at Ilund, from where it w'as removed at the instance of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Peshaw'ar to the Tahsil of Sw’abi. The importance of the dis- 
covery was soon forgotten and the tablet remained unnoticed for eighteen years 
or so, till 1912, when Khan Bahadur Mian Wasi-ud-Din secured it for the Pesha- 
war Museum where the tablet is now preserved. The inscription is dated 482 H. 
(1090 A.D.) almost a century earlier than the advent of the (Tlionds in India. 
Two other articles contributed by Mr. Hamid treat respectively of the un- 
published inscriptions of the Sun kings and certain inscriptions from Burlianpur 
and Asiigarh. These records are important as giving the dates of various 
monuments, but their chief interest lies in the styles of their script which like 
the contemporary styles of architecture are typical of the cjiaracter and inclina- 
tions of that age. For example, the Sun writings exhibit a solidity of cha- 
racter coinliined wdth that love of beauty w^hich forms a characteristic feature 
of their buildings. Mention should also be made of a long article contributed 
by the Govermnent Epigraphist for Arabic and Persian Inscriptions on twenty 
tw^o inscriptions from Bid, the seat of a district in H. E. H. the Nizam s Do- 
minions. 1'he majority of these records are Mughal, and they have enabled 
him to show the influence of the Mughal kings in the Deccan at various periods^ 

‘ The Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, sent for decipher- 
ment and translation a number of records from time to time. Two of these, men- 
tioning the names of the Bijapui Governor, Masud Khan and the Qutb 
Shahi General, Rifa‘at Khan Lari, have been published in the Epigraphia Indo- 
Mofilemica for 1921-22. These inscriptions throw considerable light upon coo- 
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temporary historical events and also fix the dat*e of certain monuments in the Moslem 
Bellary and Kistna districts of the Madras Presidency. Epigraphy 

“ In the Report for 1921-22, a reference was made to the publication of 
a monograph on the inscriptions of Alau-d-Din Husain Shah of Bengal in whose 
reign the Tughra script reached its high water mark. Mr. K. N. Dikshit sup- 
plied to Mr. Yazdani the estampages of a number of Hussain Shali’a inscrip- 
tions, but the rubbings of the entire group have not been secured us yet ” 


SECTION IV. 

MUSEUMS. 

If the very large number, the great variety and the historical importance Indian 
of the specimens that have been added to the Archa3ological Section during 
1924-2f) are taken into consideration, this year may be rightly called the 
miTobalis for the Indian Museum. First in order of time, number, and value Ramaprasad 

are the antiquities excavated by Mr. R II. Banerji in 1922-23 and Mr. M. {ji. Chanda 

Vats in 1923-24 at Mohenjo-daro in the Larkana District in Sind which have 
been kindly lent by the Director (leneral of Archseology in India for exhibi- 
tion. They number in all 1809. These antiquities have been briefly noticed 
by their discoverers in the previous issues of this Annual Report and will 
be more fully dealt with later. The questions that may naturally be asked 
in connection -with these discoveries are, who were the people who built 
these long-buried pre-historu; cities in the Indus Valley and fashioned the objects 
that have been found in their rums : what was their relation with the immi- 
grants who call themselves Arya in the hymns of the Rigveda and are believed 
to be akm to the so-called Aryan or Indo-European folk : how did the once 
flourishing pre-historic culture of the Indus Valley come by its end ? The 
excavations that are now' being carried on will, it may be hoped, yield materials 
for answ'ering these questions satisfactorily. But there is another source, the 
Vedic literature, that may throw some light, if not on the begimiings and 
the maturity of the ancient civilisation of the Indus A" alley, at least on its 
last phase. In a separate Memoir^ entitled, ‘ The Indus Valley in the Vedic 

Period,’ T have discussed the evidences contained in the Vedic literature relat- 
ing to the pre-historic civilisation of the Indus Valley. These evidences seem 
to pomt to the conclusion that m the second millennium B. C. there was 

being repeated in the Indus Valley what happened almost simultaneously in the 
Aegean World. — successive hordes of invaders of Aryan speech and inferior material 
culture wiping out an older indigenous civilisation. 

“To facilitate the comparative study of the ancient pottery and seals the 
Director General of Archaeology in India has lent for exhibition his o>vii 


s 2 


^ Memoir* of tlie Arohaeologioel Sorvey of Indio, No. .31 
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collection of fragments of the painted Cretan pottery (N. S. 4292-4329 
a«d planter caetB (N. S. 4465-4501) of a few Babylonian seals in the British 
Museum. 

“ The serieg of antiquities of the historic period acquired during the year 
begins with a fragment of grey sandstone umbrella with Mauryan polish mea- 
suring 7-1" by 4^" (N. S. 4406), lent by the Director General of Arch»ology, 
and includes products of most of the schools of plastic art that flourished in 
India afterwards. Some of the more notable among these groups and speci- 
mens are briefly noticed below'. 

“ l*lastic art in India, reached its zenith in the Gupta period (A D. 300-600). 
The Buddliist art of the Gupta period is fairly well represented in the Indian 
Museum by statues of Buddha and engra.ved steles excavated by Sir Alexander 
Guimingham at Sarnath near Benares and presented by him to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal But there w'as hitherto only one Brahmanical statue 
of the (iiipta period and that of indifferent artistic value in the gallery, 
VIZ., an image of Ilaragauri found at Kosam (ancient Kausambi) near 

Allahaliad. Among the architectural pieces in the rjollection there were 
only two door jaiuba exhildted m the eastern verandah of the Museimi 

building that may be attributed to the same period. This deficiency has now 
been partially made up by the acquisition of 56 pieces of sculptured atones 
belonging to a Gupta temple, which have been presented to the Indian Museum 
by the Nagod Darbar. This temple w'hich is situated at Bhumara in the Nagod 
State in Baghelkhand escaped the notice of (hinningham in 1873-74 and was 
discovered by Mr. H. 1). Banerji, Superintendent, Arclm>ological Survey, in 
1920. It was briefly noticed bv him m the Annual Progress Keport of the 
Archeeological Survey of India, Western Circle, tor the year ending 31st March 
1920, and has since then been fully desciibed by him in the Memoirs of the 
Archeological Survey of India, No. Ki. As the temple was in a hopelessly min- 
ed condition and its (conservation out of the question, at the request of the 
Director General ot Archseology in India the late Raja Jadavendra Singh of 
Nagod (ionsented to make over to the Archfieological Department such sculptured 
stones, other than ai'tual idols, as it might select tor exhibition ill the Indian 
Museum. Ac-cordingly 1 visited the site with Khan Sahib Zafar Hasan in 
October 1924 and selected 58 pieces including statues of Ganesa and two 
door-keepers. These pieces (N. S. 4905-4962) have been brought to the Indian 
Museum and are exhibited in a Bay of the Gupta Galleay. All of them have 
been described and illustrated by Mr. Banerji in the Memoir referred 
to above, but I would draw particular attention to one piece on 

account of the light it throws on the influence of the Indian Gupta 

art on the art of Java. This sculpture is a figure of the Sun-god 
in a horse-shoe niche which must originally have been placed over a 
window (Plate XXX VT(r/)). The body of the image is covered with along 
garment reaching down to the knees. This is evidently iSie udichyaw9ha or 
northern dress wliioh according to Varahamihira’s Brihat Samhita ( 67 , 46 ) the 
Sun-god wears. 
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Among the Brahmanic soulptureB from Java exhibited in Bay 10 of the Indian 
Gupta gallery and catalogued by Dr, Anderbon there is a C^haturmukha linga 
or phallic emblem of Siva (made of yeHowish aanastone) with tour images, ^ 
viz.y Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surya on four sides^. These unages are re- 
produced in Plate XXXVII. Another image of Brahma from Java of the 
same material and m the same collection is reproduced in Plate XXXVI (r), 

A comparison of the Sim image from Java (Plate XXXVII («)) with the Sim 
image in the horse-shoe niche from Bhumara (Plate XXXVl {d)) shows how close 

is the resemblance and how clear the influence. 1'hoiigh the arrangement of 

hair in the two figures is different, we find in a figure in another horse-shoe 
niche from Bhumara (Memoirs, A. S. I., 16, PI XIV (c)) the hair falling on the 
two shoulders in the same successive rows of curled loe.ks as in the Sun image 
attached to the linga from Java, Yet the non-Tndiau traits of the icons 

are clear. Four-armed Siva without the trident is met with only m .Java. 

Vishnu, though four-armed, has only one of the familiar attributes (the coiuJi- 
shell), and the • four-armed Brahma has evidently none unless the object in the 
left upper hand proves to be the sacrificial spoon. As the origin of the Indo- 
Javanese art is still a matter of controversy,* and an isolated image of the 
Indian style may not be considered sufficient for proving the hypothesis of 
Indian origin, I may m this connection draw attention to a parallelism of 
much greater significance in the field of architecture The 1’']andi Poentadewa i« 
well-known to students of Javanese art and the remnants of this temple liave the 
appearance of a two-storeyed building with a small porch.® Structurally this 
temple hears a close resemblance to the Gupta temple at Nachna-Kuthari in the Jaso 
State in Baghelkhand (Central India), ^ which is thus described by Mr. H D. 
Banerji .- 

‘ It consists of a shrine in the centre with one door, which is covered by 
a narrow covered verandah on three sides. There was a very small imndapii or 
porch in front of the only door of the shrine, which has collapsed entirely. 

A series of steps lead up to it on the south. Over the shrine it has a small 
chamber, inaccessible just, now, over which is a small flat roof slightly raised 
in the centre.’ 

“The superstructure of the Gupta t.emple at Deogarh (Jhansi District, 

U. P. ) also reminds one of the superstructure of some of the Tjandis of Java, 

The Matsya-Purana (Cliapter 169)* contains directions for the building of temples 
of two classes, one class with curvilinear sikhara (spire), and the other with 
storied superstructure. In the latter group twenty different types of temples 
are named. Among these Meru is sixteen-storied, Mandara twelve- storied, 
Kailasa nine-storied and so forth. In Varahamihira’s Brihat 8amhita, a work 
of the later Gupta period (sixth century A. D.), in chapter 55, which deals with 

> Aiidenon*a CtUdlogw and Himibook of Arekmdkgieal CoOeetumo in tie Indian Museum, Part II, p. 362. 

* F. B* K. Boaoh, ** A HypoShcais aa to the origin of Indo-JaTaneae Art,** Bi^pam, lOSi, pp. 6—41. 

> Karl With. Jam, FUtte 66 ; N. O. Krom, Jnleidma Bindes-Jamnsehe Knnd, HI, Plate 4. 

^Fn>gnss Report at Oa Arduedtogical Survey of India, Western Owde, for the year ending Slat Hareb 1919. 
p. SI, Plata XV. 

* Matsya-Pwaeeam, Anandaaraama Sexiaa. Poona, 1903. 
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temples, the tyj)e with the curvilinear sikhara finds no mention, but the twenty 
types of storied temples are enumerated and described. Though most of ’the 
names are identical in the two lists, there is considerable difference in the 
descriptions. An English translation of this chapter of the Brihat-Samhita 
by Kern has been published m the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, Vol. VI (1873), pp. 316-321. This contemporary account of the different 
types ot temples of the (tupta peiiod has not yet received the attention it 
deserves. The monumental and literaiy evidences converge to prove that 
tlie Javanese temples with storied superstructures have their prototype in the 
stoned temples of the Gupta period in India and the Gupta art including both 
architecture and sculpture is the parent of the Indo-Javanese art which in 
its island home developed on independent lines. 

Late medisBval or poat-Gupta sculptures acquired during the year, though 
comparatively small in number, include typical specimens of the different schools. 
Most notable among these are two images of Nataraja or dancing Siva of 
two different types. One of these is a superb brass image (Platft XXXVIII (a)), 
42" by 36", of the well-known South Indian type lent by the Director General 
of Archfleolc^y ; the other a much-weathered and defaced sandstone image from 
the (y^hittagong Distiict in Eastern Bengal. The South- Indian Siva is four- 
armed, the Eastern Bengal image twelve-armed. The former is dancing on the 
back of a human figure, the apas mam-pur usha^ the latter on the back of the 
bull. Mr.N. K. Bhattasali, Curator of the Dacca Museum, has published photo- 
graphs of two other images of Nataraja from Eastern Bengal both of which 
represent the deity as dancing on bulls which with up-turned heads watch 
the dance (The Modem Review, 1920 June, p. 626). One of these is twelve- 
armed with two arms of which the god plays on a vina as he dances, and the 
other IS ten-armed. Mr. Bhattasali has kindly brought to my notice two other 
images of Nataraja discovered by him iu the Dacca and Tipperah Districts in Eastern 
Bengal. All the images of Nataraja found in Eastern Bengal have one 
feature in common, they are shown as dancing on the back of 
the bull. There arc two other stone unages of Nataraja in the Indian 
Museum, One of these (Ms. 8) is ten-armed and probably comes from Upper 
India ; the other (N. S. 2063) from Orissa is twelve-armed. These two images 
have one feature in common, they dance with their feet touching the ground, 
and the bull watches (be dance from behind. In some of the temples of 
Bhuvanesvar an image of Nataraja of the same type is placed in a niche on 
the spire above the entrance door of the shrine. Magnificent images of the 
dancing Siva with the feet touching the earth are also found in the cave 
temples at Ellora, Badami and Aihole.' So three main types of the images 
of Nataraja may be distinguished ; — ^the Eastern Bengal type wherein 
Siva dances on the back of the bull ; the South Indian type with Siva dancing 
on the back of the demon Apaamara; and a third type with Siva dancing either 
on the grouod or on a lotus seat found in Orissa and other parts of India. 

* BotgeM, ArokaoioguxU Survey of Ifcttern Indta^ VoL V (London, 1888), Plate XXI, 4 ; XLI, 8 ; XUl, 5 
ani T. A. Oopinaih Eao, Bkmentv of Htndu Iconography^ Vd. II, p«t I, Flatea LXII and LXIIl. 
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A Nataraja of the South Indian type is found in a panel of the south side of Indian 
the shrine in the rock-cut Kailasa temple at Ellora.^ It may be noted in this 
connection that the Kailasa temple at Ellora is a shrine of the Dravidian stylo. 

“ The story of how Siva came to dance is told in the Kurniv* Purana 
(Uttaravibhaga, 1-6). Once upon a time Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanaikumara, 

Kapila and other sages after performing austerities met the divine Kisliis Nara 
and Narayana at the Vadarika monastery and requested the latter to discourse 
on such* topics as atman, salvation, the supreme Bialiman, the doctrine of 
re-birth. At that moment the Rishi Nara became invisible and Narayana 
giving up the garb of an ascetic assumed the divine form with four arms. 

Then Siva appeared on the scene. Vishnu advised the sages to put the same 
question to Siva. When they did so there appeared a heavenly throne. Siva 
seated himself on the throne with Vishnu and expounded the doctrine of 
atman and Brahman consisting of elements of both the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta systems of Philosophy. The god concluded the long discourse b\ 
saying, “ 1 am that God who sets in motion everything, who is fully of great 
joy, and who is a Yogin ever engaged in dancing. He who knows that knows 
Yoga.® Having thus spoken Siva began to dance. To a Sivaite the dance of 
Siva symbolises his philosophy as well as his religion. His philosoph}' conceives a 
Supreme Being who while Himself unmoved moves all things mundane. In 
the description of the image of Nataraja in tlie Matsya Parana (259, 3-11) it 
is said that while performing the dance the countenance of the god should 
wear the appearance of perfect calmness (sautnya-nmrti). Siva is a Yogin, that 
is to say, he is one who has subdued his passions and impulses, withdrawn 
his mind from all external things, and concentrated it in the contemplation 
of the Absolute. The higher religion of the Sivaite (as of the other Hindu 
sects) enjoins him to practise Yoga, that is to say, self-control and concentra- 


tion of the mind on the divine essence, while carrying on his duties as a 
man of the world. 

“In the image of Nataraja, the Indian artist endeavours to create a Yogi 
with super-human attributes, such as a plurality of hands, engaged in dancing 
and in certain cases achieves wonderful success. In the best images of Nataraja 
we meet with the expression of the spirit of calm contemplation on the face 
and the movement of rhythmic dance in the body symbolising the procession 
of the cosmos. The South Indian artist, by confining himself to four arms 
in most cases,® had an advantage over his brother of the north. He could 
with greater ease manipulate the gesture of the four arms than that of ten 
or twelve. Auguste Rodin has left on record his opinion that the gesture 
of the four-armed Nataraja in the Madras Museum “can well contest for 
superiority in gracefulness with the gesture of the Venus de Medici.”^ Yet 
2 . 

• 1. Mm ti: i 

M mtt* m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kiirma Purana (Bib, Jnd.) p. 40S, 

•For Soatli Indim of SsUtana, with more Uiui four orm* Qopiaoth Haa Elemenit of Uvndu 

leowfurajphyt VoU 11, pt 1, CSiapter VI. 

« Svpam, October 1921. p. 11 {Art. AataUea, III 8culptur€$ Citmtes), 
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the gracefuliieBB of the geHture of the twelve atniB of our defaced image of 
Naturajji from Chittagong (Plate XXX VI (e)) is undeniable. 

‘1 have already referred to the fragments of an image of dancing Siva (p. Ill ; 
Plate XXX V(r*)) found at Khiching. Unluckily the excavations carried on at the site 
and described above (p. Ill) have not revealed any more fragments of this splendid 
image that Was evidently originally placed in a niche on the spire of the main temple 
of Siva. On the right of the Nataraja is the emaciated figure of Bhringin, while 
Parv.iti holding a fly-whisk stands on the left. Unfortunately the left arms, the right 
foro-anns, the thigh and legs of the main figure are lost. The only remnant of the 
lower part of the body, the right foot, the toes of which touch the upper surface of 
the lotus seat, is instinct with movement. This image compares favourably with 
even the best specimens of the South Indian Nataraja. The mouth is not inflated 
and projecting like that of the South Indian image ; the modelling is 
far more graceful, and the play of light and shade is more subtle. The slight 
inclination of the head towards the right is natural and adds much to the 
charm of the figure. 

“ A very fine black basalt image of Garuda (Plate XXXVIII (6)) fiom 
Pauchasara near Kampala in the Dacca District has been added to the collec- 
tion by purchase (N. S. 4288 ; height I'-ll"). It has the face and limbs of a 
man, and the wings of a bird, and wears ear ornaments, armlets, bracelets and anklets 
of snakes. The tenon below the lotus seat indicates that the figure once served 
as the capital of a pillar known as the Garuda-dhvaja or Garuda standard. 
Such pillars are a distinctive emblem of Vishnu who also rides on the Garuda. 
A inimature from a Nepalese Buddhist manuscript in the Cambridge University 
Library (Ms. Add. 1643) copied in A. D. 1015 and reproduced by Foucher shows 
a pillar with a bird, evidently a Garuda, near a stupa. The label below the 
miniature reads, Ra4hya Dha/mmrdjikd-chaitya, “ The stupa called Dharmarajika 
at Radhya." Radhya is Rahariya (called Radhya by Hodgson) in the Cham- 
paran District in Bihar. Radhya has given its name to a monolithic column 
bearing six Edicts of Asoka which stands 2J miles E. S. E. of the village. 
The column is now designated after another village called Lauriya-Araraj that 
lies nearer. The capital of this pillar is lost. Accordmg to the Divyavadana 
(edited by (kiwell and Neil, p. 379) Asoka built 84,000 Dharmarajikas or Stupas. 
The miniature referred to above represents a Dharmarajika or Asokan stupa and 
a Garuda column. This has led scholars to the conclusion that the Asokan 
column near Radhya whvS originally surmounted by a Garuda capital.^ Two 
bas-reliefs of Bharhut showing two Garuda banners held aloft by a male 
and a female respectively on horse-back lend support to this conclusion.® 
Whether the Garuda ciapital on the ancient Buddhist monuments was 
recognised as the emblem of Vishnu it is difficult to say. But at Besnagar 
them is still in existence a monument, which is nearly a contemporary 
of the railing of Bharhut, a column of which the capital is lost but the ins- 


^ Foucher, tlivde 9wr Vlconoiptijthte Bovddiqu€ it flndk, Pwn*. 1900, 66 : V. A. Smith, Aecka, Srd edition, 

p. 147. 

* Cunninghaiu'a BhorhtU, Plate XXXlU 6 and 0. 
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cription on which tells us that it was surinuunted by a (laiiula u{ Vasiuleva Indian 
(Vishnu). A fragment of another Garuda pillat of the same (Icsunga) period haf> Huseum, 
also been discovered at Besnaf^ar. Calciiffa 

“ The Garuda in the bas-reliefs of Bharhut has the appcaraiw e of a Kinuara 
with the head, the arms and the chest of a man and the tail oi t\ bird. In 
early sculptures the Garuda may be distinguished from a Kinnaia by his 
association with a pillar as its capital. The earliest rcpiesentatioii ot 
Garuda carrying Vishnu on his back is found in a niche of the Gupta 
temple at Deogarh (Jhansi District, IT. P-). This (Garuda has not only the 
uppei half of the body, but also the legs, of a man. In proportion to the 
upper half of the body, the lower half of our Garuda (Plate XXX Vi 11 (6)) 
ajipears short. But as the image Was placed on a pillar and intended to be 
seen at some height from below , this apparent defect did not mar tlic beauty 
but rather added to the impressiveness of the bird-god. The broad chest with 
lourid shoulders is indicative of the strength of the charger of Vishnu Kneel 
ing with palms joined in a naturalisti(> fashion and looking down with slight! v 
inclined head and open expectant eyes, this statue of Garuda looks the 
embodiment of tranquil devotion. 

“ This and other Indian effigies of the Garuda are in striking contrast With 
the frightful winged monsters fashioned by artists outside India to do duty for 
him. As a specimen of the latter class a brass relief from Lhasa in Tibet 
lent by the Director General of Archaeology is illustrated in Plate XXXVIII (c) 

The armlets and bracelets of snakes remind us of the Indian prototype. With 
this Tibetan relief may be compared an image of Garuda from Cambodia in 
the Indian Museum, and the figure of Garuda in the Hama relief from 
Prembanan m Java.i But far more typical of the Indian art is the well- 
known Garuda with Vishnu from Velahan in Java. Dr. Vogel writes of 
this sculpture, “ In a most striking manner the artist who fashioned this grand 
composition had expressed the contrast between the savage Garuda, with his 
hog-like head, threatening the Nagas whom he has seized with his claw-shaped 
feet, and the supreme deity, the four-armed Vishnu, enthroned on his lotus 
seat in undisturbed repose and serene contemplation. ”2 But the association 
of a savage Garuda with Vishnu is an un-Indian conception and must he 
traced back to the primitive religion of fear. In India Garuda is a type of 
dttByct-hhcJUi, the devotion of a servant to his lord, and cruelty is inconsistent 
with devotion to Vishnu. Apart from the monstrous shapes fashioned in 
Tibet, Java and Cambodia, Garuda with a hooked nose resembling the beak of 
a bird and human features is rare in India. 

“ Plastic art began to decline m Northern India after the Muhammadan con- 
quest. But very few dated specimens enabling us to fix the chronology of 
the art of this period are as yet known. Special importance therefore attaches 
to a small brass image of Lakshmi-Narayana hy 21") from Mathura (jnate 

*^l>r. J. Ph. Vogel. “Tlie relfttioa l^etween the art of India »ud Jam**, Tit Inflwncf of Indtnn Art. 

London, 1085, Plate VI. 

p.79 and Plate IX. 

T 
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XXXVIll (/) & (ff)) that bears a dated Nagari instiription on its back. The 
inBcripti{'n is in incorrect Sanskrit and reads : — 

‘ sap/ 15S8 vaf8ha[sle\ 'phdlugana vadi 3 Sanivdro Suhadasa SUikshmindrayaxia 
Kd\r%\tu. 

“ Tn the (Vikrania) year 1638 (=1471 A,D.), on Saturday, the 8th day of 
the dark half of the month of Phalguna (this image of) Lakshmi-Narayana 
was caused to be made by .Suahadasa.” 

“ In this linage the attitude of Narayana riding on Garuda with Lakshmi 
seated on his left knee is rendered in accordance with the directions contained 
in the Visvakarma-Sastra quoted by Hemadri.^ Among the subsidiary figures, 
Siddhi holding a fly-whisk and Brahma and Siva in the role of worshippers 
are omitted on account of the small size of the image. Of the two dwarfs 
only one is shown on the left. This Brahmamc image bears a striking resem- 
blance to a brass image of the Jaina goddess Ambika reproduced in Rupam, 
January, 1924 (Figures II and III on Plate attached to p. 49). The inscrip- 
tion on the back of the image of Ambika is dated in Samvat 1691 (=1462 A.D.). 
Though defaced, the Garuda in our Lakshmi-Narayana image is rendered well. 
Another small brass image of the same late decadent school that deserves 
notice here* is a Gopala or child Krishna, 2J inches in height, lent by the Di- 
rector General. The palms of both the hands of this image are worn Gopala 
is shown as crawling or resting on the right foot and the left knee and palm 
of the left hand. With the lost palm of the right hand he was pro})ably 

holding a lump of butter. Though the modelling is clumsy, this figure is full 
of animation 

“ Among the Muslim antiquities acquired during the year, an inscribed 
brass cup 7" in diameter and 2*^ in height lent by the Director Geneial of 
Archajology in India deserves special notice. The inscriptions engraved on both 
the inside and outside of the cup. which have been deciphered by 

the Assistant (hirator, contain Arabic charms and verses from the 
Quran. Water drunk from such a cup is believed to protect one from 

the attack of madness or of epidemic diseases. It may be about 200 
years old. 

“ The year under review is notable not only for a very large collection 
of valuable sculptures received for exhibition in the galleries, but also for a large 
number of coins added to the cabinet of the Museum. The new additions 
consist of 1717 coins of non-Muhammadan dynasties, 41 plaster of Paris casts 
of such coins, and 625 coins issued by the rulers of the Indian Muhammadan 
dynasties. The former group includes 738 coins and 41 casts lent by the Di- 
rector General of Archseology, 5 coins presented by the Superintendent of the 

Madras Museum, 8 coins presented by the Director of Industries, Central 

Provinces, 910 copper coins of the so-called Puri Kushan type sent by the 
Collector of Balasore to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1912 and deposited 
in the Indian Museum by the latter, and 60 coins directly purchased for the 
cabinet. Photographs of a few of the rare coins of this collectiou are 

> Hemadn. Chaturvarga-Ch%niamani, Vratal^nda, Pixt I, (Bib. Ind.) p. 118. 
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reproduced iu Plate XXXVIII (d) & (c) and are dealt with in a note Indian 
by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, Assistant Curator, from which extracts are given Museum* 
Mow 

Fig. 1. An ancient coin of Ceylon known as (i?) Plaque of the Lakshmi and 

Bvastika type received by the Director General of Archaeology from the Colonial 

Secretary, Ceylon, It is composed mainly of lead and copper. Obverse- Sri 
with two elephants pouring water from the top of two lotus stalks on two 
sides. Reverse — Svastika on a post with a triratna symbol to the right and an 
indistinct (Nandipada ?) symbol to the left (Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Cur- 
rency, Memoirs of the Colombo MuseMm^ Series A., No. 3, Colombo, 19J4, pp 
16. 26 31, Plate II, 20-25). 

Fig. 2. A punch-marked copper coin of the double-axe type found at Kosani 
in the Allahabad District. Obverse — Tree within railing Reverse- Blank. 

The Director General of Archaeology has lent 12 coins of this type from Kosam. 

Fig. 3. A copper coin. Obverse — Brahmi legend Kosabi or Kosambi and 

symbols. Reverse — Various symbols. It is a unique com issued by the popular 
assembly or some guild of Kausanibi. Lent by the Director General of Archaio- 
logy. 

Fig. 4. Plaster cast of a coin of Agathocles of a type not represented in the 
Indian Museum. Obverse — Kharoshthi legend, {Aka]ihukreyasa, Buddhist stupa. 

Reverse — Tree in a square railed enclosure ; below indistinct Kh. Legend, hi'luja 
Same. Lent by the Director (general of Archseology. 

Fig. 5. Plaster cast of a square coin of Telephos of the enthroned Zeus 
and warrior type. There are two copper coins of this type in the Lahore 
Museum (Whitehead’s Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum^ Tuahore, Vol. 

I., p. 79, Plate VIII, 640 and V. A. Smith in J. A, S. B., Vol. LXVIl, pt. I, 
p. 130, PI. XIV, I-C.). The reverse of the specimen, from which this cast 
is taken, is in a better state of preservation than the other known specimens 

Fig. 6- Cast of a seal of Sivarakshita showing a figure of a warrior with 
i;he name of Sivarakshita in Brahmi on left and in Kharoshthi characters on right 
margin. The monogram in the right field is also found on the coins of Indo- 
Parthian and Kushan kings. 

Fig. 7. A copper coin of late Kushan type. The attitude of the figure 
of the king on the obverse seems novel. 

In figure 8 are reproduced the obverse and reverse of a copper coin of 
the so-called “ Puri Kushan ” class with the legend taMoa in Gupta characters 
on the reverse. It belongs to the Balasore hoard. Hitherto only one coin 
of this type noticed by Messrs. Walsh and Banerji has been known. ^ The 
Balasore hoard includes 63 coins with the legend \aiihi. In this group Pandit 
B. B. Bidyabinod distinguishes four different types and among the other coins 
of tlie hoard no less than 28 types in accordance with the difference in the 
position of the sun and the crescent and the attitude of the standing figure. 

In this connection 1 may refer to another hoard of copper coins of the “ Pur 
Kushan ” type found in association with a large number of copper coins of 


^ Tht Jowwal of ike Bihar and Orieaa Research Socktjft Vol. V, pp. 78 and 84. 
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Kanishka and Huvishka. This hoard was found in 1923 in an earthen pot 
b'.ried in a field at Bhanjakia in the Panchpir Sub-Division of the Mayurbhanj 
State. Mr. S. McLeod Smith, Dewan of Mayurbhanj, has sent a considerable 
number of these coins to the Indian Museum for determination. The Majmr- 
bhanj hoard includes two coins with the legend tanka. As coins of the so- 
called “ Puri Kushan ” type have been found not only in the Puri District, 
but also in the Balasore District, the Mayurbhanj State in Orissa, in the ad- 
joining Ganjam District in the Madras Presidency and in the Singhbhum Dis- 
trict in Ohota Nagjiur it would now appear reasonable to drop the name 
‘‘ Puri Kushaii ” and designate this class of coins as “ Onya Kushan.” 

Fig. 9. A co2iper coin. Obverse-- Human figure holding bow in the left 
liand. Reverse — Brabnii (Gupta) legend Jishnu. 

Fig. 10. One of the 8 silver cioins of the Rashtrakuta Krisbnaraja presented 
by the Director of Industries, 0. P (found at J)heraore, Araraoti District.)^ 

“ (<oins of the Muhammadan rulers acquired during the year number 625. 
This collection includes 237 coins of the later Mughal sovereigns purchased 
by the Director General of Aicha'ology from Mr. H. Nelson Wright and lent 
to the cabinet ot the Indian Museum. The collection comprises 28 gold, 419 
silver, 1 billon and 177 copper coins. Of these, 27 are of the early (so-called 
Pathan) Sultans of Delhi, 243 of early Mughal emperors up to Aurangzeb, 
285 of later Mughal emperors, 4 of the Bahmani Sultans, 24 of the Sultans 
of Malwah, 14 of the Sultans of Gujarat and 1 each of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of Jaunpur, Oudh and Ahmednagar (Nizam Shabi dynasty). The 

collection also includes 3 coins of the Ottoman empire and 11 coins of the 

Indian Native States. Many of the coins of the later Mughals are unique and 

rare. Among the coins of the early Mughals a dam of Akbar the Great 
of the Bhakkar Mint presented by Rao Knshnapal Singh of Awagarh, District 
Etah, U. P., is worthy of special notice.” 

“ Two new table show-cases and one stand for the Mughal prayer carpet 

were added to the Museum and the exhibits duly arranged in them. There 

are still a few* more old cases which require to be replaced by new ones of 
the approved standard type and these will be provided as soon as funds are 
available. The work of cataloguing the coins in the Delhi Museum which 

was started some four years ago but had been in abeyance on account of my 
transfer from Delhi to the office of the Director General of Archaeology, was 
resumed by the Gallery Assistant who has already classified all the coins of 

the Pathan and Mughal emperors of India received up to date, and arranged 

them systematically according to rulers, dates and mints. The next step will 
be to decipher their legends and catalogue them. 

The total number of antiquities acquired during the year was 52 includ- 
ing 33 Persian tiles, 8 Persian vases, 4 ancient Mughal documents, 2 paintings, 
a bound volume of the old ** Punjabee ” newspaper, and three miscellaneous 
objects {Hide Appendix B). The tiles and vases which have been purchased from 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright are very interesting both on account of ibeiz antiquily 
* Conningham. C<mu nfMtdimid Indittp London, 1894, p. 8, Plate I, IS. 
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and workmanship. The former bear fine portraits ami hunting scenes worked Delhi 
in relief in various shades and colours. One of them contains a Quranic verse Museum 
engraved in Kufic characters. Of the ancient Mughal documents, a Jarman 
of the Emperor Akbar deserves special notice. It is dated in the 5th year 
of his reign and is therefore one of the earliest Jarmans issued by that Emperor. 

Like the Jarmans of other Mughal emperors, preserved in the Museum, it 
bears an impression of the royal seal and the Tughra in vermilion, but it is 
written in Shikasta instead of Nastaliq characters and there is no back endorse- 
ment, technically called the Zimn, except a few seal marks of the ofiicials 
concerned. Abul Fazl gives the following description of Akbar's seals ‘ In 
the beginning of the present reign Maulana Maqsiid, the seal engraver, cut 
in a circular form upon a surface of steel, in the riga character, the name 
of his Majesty and those of his illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang ; and 
afterwards he cut another similar seal, in the nastahq character, only with 
his Majesty’s name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, 
mihrahi in form, W’‘hich had the lollowing verse round the name of his 
Majesty — 

(‘ ITprightness is the means of pleasing dod ; 1 never saw any one lost in 

the straight road. ) 

‘ Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind, and afterwards Maulana 
Ali Ahmad of Dehli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(chagatai) name of Uzuk and is used for Jarman-i-sabtis and the large one, 
into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first 
only used for letters to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both.'*** The Jarman 
under notice makes a grant of 1,431 bighas and 8 Hswas of land, one hundred 
rupees cash and one rupee daily for the maintenance of a tomb at the village 
of 8ohna, Subah Sarkar Delhi. It Was a Jannan-i-mhti, and its seal mark, 
which is circular, contains the name of the Emperor Akbar in the middle 
and those of his ancestors back to Timur around it. It is written in Riqa 
characters and is apparently an impression of the very seal which was engraved 
by Maulana Maqsud in the beginning of Akbar ’s reign. 

“ One of the two paintings added to the collection during the past year 
represents the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir shooting tigers while the other 
is a portrait of Begum Samru smoking a kuqqa. The bound volume of ‘ The 
Punjabee ’ newspaper consists of a collection of 39 issues from the 30th May 
1867 to the 30th January 1868. It was a weekly English paper published 
every Saturday from Lahore under the editorship of Mr. Henry Gregory. The 
issues belonging to the Mutiny period contain very valuable information about 
that event, with a descriptive account of the terrible deeds perpetrated by 


‘ Farmwi i-SabtiB were i«med fox three pmpoece, m.. (o) im appoiataeotB to MoMOist, high poete, etc . {b} 
for appoteteimte to jagiri and («) for oanferrmg grwit* for baaefioentpurpoM* (Atn^t^Akbart, English translation 
by VoL I, pp. 2d0-dl). 

* Ibid p. 52. 
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the mutineers and their final overthrow by the British forces. A short extract 
from one of the issues is as follows : — 

‘ The Punjabee, Saturday, June 13, 1867. 

id m « « i|s ♦ « 

But in the whole paragraph so explicitly written in the Delhi extra of 
the Agra branch, we look and look in vain for the arrival of 60th, 6th, or 
Artillery at the scene of murder. Indeed we are told that after the miscreants 
had ended their bloody work at Meerut, they proceeded unmolested to Delhi ; 
set up a new King, and established the dynasty of the Timour family, and 
finally, murdered all the Europeans. And here they are in a position of such 
strength that our army on an extensive scale has to be sent to dislodge them, 
which will not be effected without a great expense to the state ; and wiU 
doubtless inc.ur a great loss of life at this season of the year especially * * * * 

“ The total number of coins added to the cabinet amounted to 1899 (102 
gold mohiirs, 429 silver rupees and 1,368 copper coins) and were received from 
the following sources {vide also list Appendix B) : — 

(а) Treasure Trove finds from the various local Governments, 121 

(б) Coins presented, 1,346. 

(c) Coins received on loan from the Director General of Archaeology, 

433. 

Out of the coins loaned by the Director General of Archaeology a 

collection of 276 coins of the Pathan kings of Delhi purchased from Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C.S,, is of special interest, as it includes many rare issues. 

“ Thanks are due to Mr. H. Nelson Wright for his generous gift 

of 1,344 copper coins of the Pathan kings of Delhi, and also to Munshi Kalyan 
Singh of Bareilly who presented a J rupee of Qutbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah 
which is a rare issue.’’ 

“ The Peshawar Museum still maintains its popularity, the total number 
of visitors during the year being 63,393. 

“ Recent acquisitions numbered one hundred and forty four, all, save eleven, 
being coins. Of these latter 91 were a find of silver coins, purchased in July 
1924 from a cultivator of village Marghuz, Swabi Tahsil, Peshawar District, 

who stated that they had been found in an earthen vessel while ploughing a 
field some three months before at Muhammadi Dheri near his village. The 
hoard consisted of one Mughal, eighty Durrani and ten Sikh pieces. Fifteen 
silver Mughal coins were presented by the Director of Industries, Central Pro- 
vinces, twelve silver Mughal coins by the Government of the United Provinces 
and one copper coin of Muhammad-bin-Sam by Major A. E. Parsons, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., Political Agent, Tochi. Three silver and eleven copper coins were 
received on loan from the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

“ The other eleven antiquities were two reliefs on loan from the (Sfovem- 
ment of India through the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, .Frontier 
Circle, and mne various small objects received from the Director (General of 
Archaeology in India, being part of the antiquities recovered from excavation 
at Charaada in 1903-04. 
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“ Twenty three books and reports have been added to the Llbra^}^ nine Peshawar 
being purchases and fourteen presentations from official sources. The library Museum 
is now well supplied with books dealing with the history and art of the Frontier 
and every endeavour is made to keep it up to date. 

“ A number of new show cases and stands for two large Bodhisattva and 
Buddha heads have been purchased and for the first time since its excavation 
the fine relief of Panchika and Hariti is now adequately exhibited. Most of 
the Museum cases have been repolished and the condition of both these and 
the collections is generally very satisfactory. Much more labelling is required 
but cannot be undertaken until the Curator is able to spend more time at 
headquarters. His frequent and prolonged absence on tour has likewise delayed 
the publication of the revised edition of the Handbook to the museum collections. 

“ Necessary repairs to the Museum fabric and the usual colouring and 
whitewashing have been carried out and the Museum building is in a sound 
condition. 

“ Partial effect has been given to a scheme referred to in last year’s 
report for the improvement of the grounds and an electric pump has been 
installed, but the details of the scheme of levelling, gardening and watering 
have received little attention and very unsatisfactory hivhcha water channels 
aie at present used to brii g water to the lawns. 

“ lie conduct of visitors has been exemplary and neither the antiquities 
nor cases have suffered damage. The staff of the Museum performed their 
duties sat'sfactorily and the good work of the Custodian, M. Dilawar Khan, 
has been recognised by the Local Government by the bestowal of a khillat 
of rupees three hundred.” 

“ During the year under review the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle, continued to act as ex-qfficio Curator of the 
ArchfiBological Museum at Sarnath. Further progress was made with the sanip Vata 
labelling of the antiquities, and a proposal was submitted for the construction 
of a new godown for the housing of the surplus sculptures. 

“ The only antiquities added to the Museum were a beautifully shaped 
bronze casket with a domical lid, which unfortunately contained nothing (Plate 
XXXVI (a)), a Buddhist monk’s bottle of the same material (Plate XXXVI 
(6)) and a number of heavy metal anklets all of which came to light in the 
clearance of the mound of earth adjoining the second gateway of the Dharma- 
chakra- Jinavihara. ’ ’ 

“ The only “ Museum ” in the Central Circle maintained from Central Malandft 
Eevenues is the little collection of minor antiquities found in the course of Museum 
the excavations at Nalanda, which is accommodated in one wing of the Archwo- J**^^*^' 
logical Best House there. 

“ The collection has already been briefly described in the report for the 
year 1922>28. It is especially notable for its metal images and figurines of 
the Pala period, which are mostly Buddhist, but include a few Hindu deities ; 
among the former being an inscribed image of Hariti dedicated in the reign 
of Devapaladeva (c. 844-92 A.D.) the 3rd of the Pala line. 
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“A find of interest added to the collection in the year under review was 
the fragment of a female image holding a vajraoi thunderbolt, and thus pre- 
sumably Vajratara, a deity not previously represented in the Nalanda collection. 
This image is anatomically normal, which is unusual in representations of 
\"ajiatara, who more often is portrayed as multi-armed and holding various 
symbols, of which the vapa is only one. 

" Aiiothei find of importance was a gold coin of Sasanka, king of Gauda, 
(c. 600-619 A.D.), which was identified by Mr. R. D. Banerji of the Eastern 
Circle This king, a zealous devotee of Siva, hated Buddhism, which he did 
his best to destroy. It is recorded that he dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi 
tree of Bodh Gaya, on which Asoka is reputed to have lavished inordinate 

ilevotion ; broke the stone marked with the footprints of Buddha at Patali- 

])UtTa, destroyed the convents and scattered the monks, carrying his persecu* 
tions to the foot of the Nepalese hills. 

“ There can be little doubt that Nalanda, in common with other Buddhist 
centres in Magadha, suffered devastation at his hands ; though his coin, 

recovered from the ruins of a monastry here, was found at too high 

a level (some three feet below the ground surface) for its presence to be 
associated with his period. It can have come here only several centuries after 
his death." 

“ There arc, in Burma, three small museums attached to the Ajcheeological 
Department, mz,, (1) at Mandalay located in one of the apartments on the 
Palace platform ; (2) at Pagan, and (3) at Hmawza (Old Prome). The Palace 
Museum at Mandalay was designed mainly for the exhibition of objects belong- 
ing to the former Royal family, the high officers of state and others connected 
with the Burmese court No new exhibits have been added to those already 
in that Museum during the year under report ; but it is proposed next year 
to hang enlargements of photographs of the late Burmese kings, queens, princes, 
pnneesses and of some personage closely connected with the history of the 
latter years of the last Burmese dynasty. The Museum at Hmawza is at 
present merely a store-house of important archseological finds made in the 
course of excavations there. During the year under report most of the objects 
discovered in the course of excavations have been deposited in it. They 
consist of stone sculptures, earthen funeral urns, ornamental bricks, etc. Owing 
to lack of room for the proper display and exhibition of finds, the Museum 
at Pagan is now in little better a state than the one at Hmawza, and the objects 
discovered during the last few years have had to be placed in a room which 
had been reserved for the museum office. The finds made this year, which 
date from the 11th to the 17th centuries A.D., number 41 in all and comprise 
7 images of the Buddha m wood, 14 in stone, t.wo stone pedestals, one stone 
ring forming part of a funeral urn and 17 enamelled terracotta plaques. 
An estimate amounting to Rs. 24,409 for the extension of this museum 
was prepared some years ago, but is still outstanding and it is feared that fuuds 
will not be available for the work to be put in hand for yet a few years 
to come.” 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir Aurel Stein towards the close of the financial year 1923-24 was granted Sir Aurel 
six months’ leave, and he utilized the first half of it for a tour intended to 
serve archeeological interests in the Near East. The first month was spent 
in visiting ancient sites of Egypt between Cairo and Aswan. He also devoted 
attention to the abimdant remains of the Hellenistic and Early Christian period 
to be found in the Egyptian and Coptic Museums at Cairo. 

The opportunity offered by an archaeological survey conducted by 
Sir Alexander Kennedy at Petra subsequently enabled him to make 
a short but very instructive stay at this famous site in the extreme 
north-west corner of King Husain’s Arabian kingdom. After seeing a few 
ancient sites of Trans-Jordan he proceeded to Syria where a series of 
historical sites between By bios on the Mediterranean and the ruined city of 
Bostra near the Jehel Drus were visited. Particularly interesting was a tour 
undertaken subsequently from Aleppo to Antioch across the barren hill ranges 
of Northern Syria. It enabled him to become acquainted with extensive 
remains of the Hellenistic and Early Byzantine periods surviving at a consi- 
derable number of sites, some of which do not appear to have ever been 
systematically surveyed. 

Finally, travelling by the Anatolian railway, he visited Konia with its 
important Muhammadan structures of Seljuk times. A somewhat longer stay 
at Constantinople was devoted mainly to the inspection of the remains of 
Byzantine architecture and to the study of the Hellenistic and later antiquities 
in the great collection of the National Turkish Museum. 

A period of deputation to England had been previously sanctioned by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State for the purpose of ^enabling 
Sir Aurel Stein to attend to the manifold tasks connected with the publication 
of his Innermost Asia, the detailed report on the results of his third 
Central-Asian Expedition. Starting work at the close of May 1924 he was 
first occupied in the arrangement at the British Museum of that portion of his 
third collection of antiquities which had been temporarily transferred with a 
view to the reproduction in England of all objects apart from wall paintings 
claiming special antiquarian interest. This task, mainly through the assiduous 
help by Mr, F. H. Andrews, was completed by June. The following three 
months were claimed by the selection of representative specimens and their 
photographic reproduction in carefully arranged plates. The total number of 
plates prepared, partly by three colour process, partly in monotone, amounts 
to 140. Much labour was involved also in selecting and preparing materials 
for some 600 illustrations from photographs of sites, topographical features, 
etc., taken on those protracted explorations. 

Simultaneously Sir Aurel was occupied with the preparation of a lectiue 
which was intended to furnish a general survey of the facts which determiued 

u 
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the iiuportant role played by Chinese Turkistan as the great passage land 
for the early intercourse between the Far East on the one side and India 
and tho Classical West on the other. This lecture, entitled “ Innermost Asia : 
its (geography as I at tor in History,” was delivered before the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in Noveinbei, and has since been published filling, in its ex- 
panded lorin, .la pages m the Geographical Journal for May and Juno, 1926. 

During the subsequent portion of the official year, Sir Aurel Stein occupied 
himself in work on the proofs of plates and other illustrative materials required 
for Imienmsf. Asia and hy a final revision of the text, which is likely to 
fill about a thousand pages of Royal quarto in volumes corresponding to those 
of his Serwdm, The prmting of the text has been steadily carried on at the 
Oxford Univeisity Press since February, about 400 pages having since passed 
into type. 

Work on the Central-Asian Wall Paintings in the tempouiry Musenm at 
Eaisina, Dellii, was resumed in the last week of October, 1924. During the 
cold weather the erection of wall-cases and other fittings required for the 
protection of the pictures was continued. 

The mounting of all pictures on aluminium frames was completed and a 
number of smaller fragments were treated and set in plaster. Some extremely 
interesting fragments from Sistan presented great difficulties due to the coarse- 
ness of the material on which they aie painted, the broken condition of the 
pieces and the ravages of white ants in antiquity. The considerable time 
occupied in successfully mounting these examples was fully justified by reason 
of their archseological and artistic interest as they exhibit characteristics different 
to those of the Central-Asian schools. 

Further progress was made towards the reconstruction of the painted 
domed ceiling from To)mk. This work is^ not completed and presents several 
difficulties still to be overcome. An iron framework was constructed on which 
to mount the fragments of dado from the circular shrine at Miran (M. S.). 
The sections comprising the dado required each to be curved and involved 
the making of preliminary experiments before a successful method was evolved. 

Ceiling pieces from Bezeklik and Toyuk were set up in places specially 
designed and constructed for them in the arched openings connecting the 
exhibition galleries. Tentative experiments were made with various types of 
frames to surround the larger pictures, and schemes for the fixing of a suitable 
backgi'ound to the wall cases Were tried. 

On the whole the season was a busy one and satisfactory progress was 
made. 


SECTION VI. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The Arch«olc»gi(3al Chemist, reports that “ during the year under review 
2,822 antiquities of various kinds were treated by me, I had also to under- 
take a considerable amount of chemical analysis for the elucidation of the 
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^composition and technique of a number of ancient objects. Noteworthy among Mr. 
these were faience objects bangles, beads and vases) found at llarappa 

and Mohenj o-daro. This faience has a hne granular body and is bluish-green 
white or violet in colour and appears to have been made by mixing fine 
white sand, clay and a copper frit in suitable proportions, and firing the 
moulded and dried objects to a high temperature. The analysis of a hght green 
bangle from Mohenjo-daro gave* — SiOj, 88*12; AI 2 O 8 , 3*02; Fe, 

Oa, 1*82; CaO, 1*26; MgO, nil; 4*i50 ; K 2 O, 0*65; OuO, 0*46. It 

is interesting to note that its composition approximates closely that of an 
Egyptian funeral statuette, discovered at Saggarah (Memphis) by M. de Morgan.^ 
This is the first clear evidence of the existence of faiemse in India at a very 
early period. Other objects of interest examined by me were steatite seals, 
gypsum crystal and contents of funeral urns from Mohenj o-daro; asphalt 
coating from the statues in the Elephanta Caves ; ‘ nnzaffo ’ from the frescoes 
at Bagh ; decayed stone and terracotta, etc. 

“ Fragments of a deep blue long-necked glass flask from the Taj Museum, 
Agra, and a deep blue glaze from a tile excavated at the Qutb, Delhi, both 
belonging, probably, to the late Mughal period, were also analysed and the 
results are as tabulated below : - 



SiOg 

AlgO, 

Fo,0, 

GaO 

MgO 

GuO 

Na,0 

Total. 

Blue fladc 

. 60 15 

1026 

1*40 

3*27 

2*83 

1*33 

20 67 

100*00 

Blue glaae 

. 71*88 

6*47 

1*88 

2*28 

0*05 

0*61 

17 83 

100*00 


The high proportion of alumina in the flask is significant and it was pro- 
bably introduced intentionally in the form of feldspar. A certain proportion 
of alumina facilitates the working of glass in fire and renders it resistant to 
sudden changes of temperature, but the amount contained in the flask is 
excessive and makes it unsuitable for heating purposes.” 

Last year Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, Government Epigiaphist, drew 
attention to the decayed condition of the Nanaghat inscription in the Bombay 
Presidency and Mr. Sana Ullah was instructed to inspect it and to suggest 
measures for the protection of the inscription against further decay. He 
writes that “ the rock which bears this inscription is a hemi-orystalhne augite- 
basalt, locally known as " trap.’ It disintegrates gradually under the solvent 
action of rain water on its constituent minerals, and by the process of oxida- 
tion. The aqueous extract of the decomposed rock was practically free from 
soluble salts and contained only traces of sodium chloride. The walls of the 
cave on which the inscription has been out, have, in places, developed cracls, 
thus facilitating the infiltration of water. Also, the crumbling of the entrance 
permits of rain-water reaching some of the wall.” Mr. Sana ITUah's scheme 


^ Tbe rondia of Le Qhftte]i«r*a analyna of tbe Egyptian funeral statuette are these : 88*6 ; Al, 0,^ 1 *4 

Po.Oa, 0 ^ i OtO* 2*1 ; OuO, 1*7 ; XaaO, 5 8 ; {Oompt, Bend. 1890 , VoL OEXIX, p. 387 ). 
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consists essentially in (a) repairing and strengthening the damaged parts with 
Tortland <*-ement, {b) stopping cracks with the same material; (c) providing a 
dnppirg channel at the entrance and (d) impregnating the surface with paraffin 
paste in order to render it impervious to moisture. These operations are 
now in hand. 

Another case of deterioration in a stone monument referred to Mi. Sana 
Ullah lor advice was that of the temple of Mahadeo at Dhotra (District 
Buldana) The stone of which the temple is huilt, is a coarse-grained highly 
ferruginous sandstone. Paraffin paste has also been recommended for this 
monument. 

Some of the terracotta figures in niches at the monasteries of Jaulian and 
Molira Moradu at Taxila have recently shown signs ol disintegration. Originally, 
these figures were of clay strengthened with v^etable fibres, but they have 
become more or less burnt by a subsequent conflagration. The area is free 
from saltpetre and the figures are well protected against rain. The Archffio- 
logical Chemist, wlio tested the decayed specimens, writes that “ they are 
free from chlorides and mtrates but are charged with small amounts of sodium 
sulphate. Tt is well known that sodium sulphate effloresces in a dry atmosphere 
and liquefies by the absorption of moisture m wet weather. It is also obvious 
that the colloidal constituents present in this material will swell by the absorp- 
tion of water from the solution of sodium sulphate and contract from loss 
of water in dry weather. Both of these processes repeated indefinitdy result 
in the disintegration of the material. The pulpy condition of the decaying 
parts supports this view. Sodium sulphate was obviously present in the soil 
under which these figures were lying buried before their excavation, and found 
its way into them through the infiltration of rain water charged with this 
salt. I have treated the affected figures with baryta water in order to fix 
the sulphuric acid. The excess of the baryta will eventually he carbonated 
and serve as a harmless binder. It is proposed to impregnate them with ‘ cell on’ 
later on.” 

Mr. Sana Ullah paid a visit to Mohenjo-daro in order to make suitable 
arrangements at the site for the treatment of those antiquities which could 
not safely be transported to his laboratory at Debra Dun. The soil at this 
place being heavily saturated with saltpetre, objects of stone, pottery and 
terracotta cannot be allowed to remain untreated safely even for a couple 
of days. He finished the preservation of a number of seals and other valuable 
antiquitieb during bis stay there. 

He has designed a small lethal chamber for killing insects with hydrocyanic 
acid in books and manuscripts; it is hoped that it will be handy in libraries, 
record rooms or museums. 

Apart from officers of the Archseological Department who invariably consult 
him on matters respecting the preservation and technique of antiquities, Curators 
of museums and sometimes private collectors are appreciating the value of 
Mr. Sana Ullah ’s methods and have sought his advice and help on several 
occasions. 
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Recipes for the Cleaning of Copper, Bronze and Silver objects. 

Kreyf ting’s zinc and caustic soda method and dilute sulphuric acid (3-4 
per cent.) are useful for cleaning superficially oxidized copper and bronze, but 
both are disastrous if employed for deeply or completely corroded objects. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the above methods be employed as little 
as possible and that the following, which are safer and more reliable be 
adopted : — 

Copper and bronze.— {a) Rochelle salt *3 parts, caustic soda 1 part, water 
20 parts. This was recommended by 8cott and gives good results. (6) Tartarie 
acid 1 part, caustic soda 1 part, water 10 parts. This is as good as {a) 
but somewhat quicker in action and much cheaper. 

Red stains of cuprous oxide left after treatment with the above solutions 
may be removed by immersion in dilute ammonia solution, to which a little 
sodium sulphite has been added, in a well covered vessel. 

Silver. — Superficially oxidized silver coins may be treated in the following 
manner. Place the coins between two sheets of perforated zinc sheet in a 
porcelain vessel ; till it up with plain water and add a few drops of strong 
acetic acid. Examine after 3-4 hours or leave it over night. Silver alloyed 
with copper should be treated by the methods given for that metal. 

After cleaning, the objects should be washed several times with plain water 
and finally with distilled water until the washing gives only a faint opalescence 
with a few drops of silver nitrate solution acidified with nitric acid.^ Finally, 
they should be dried and impregnated in molten paraffin wax (M. P. 166°- 
170° F.). 


Note No. 2. 

Paraffin Paste Treatment for the Preservation of Decaying Stone. 

Stones of all kinds yield, in various degrees, to the solvent action of rain 
water which is aided by the chemical actions of oxygen and carbonic acid 
which the water holds in solution. The best plan, therefore, in order to check 
the disintegration of stone by these agencies, would be to render the surface 
impervious to water. This can be accomplished by the impregnation of the 
stone surface with paraffin wax which is neither affected by these atmospheric 
influences, nor has any deleterious action on the stone itself. 

Paraffin wax recommended for this purpose should be the hardest available 
(M. P. 166°-170° F.). It is dissolved in a suitable volatile solvent to form 
a solution or paste which can conveniently be applied to the stone surface 
by means of a paint brush. After a time the volatile solvent evaporates 
away leaving behind solid paraffin wax. 

> This M«eaat m^y be prepwed by dlMolving 6 grammee oi dlTer nitmte eryeUb in 600 o. o. of dietiUed water, 
ftnd 10 0 . c. of fteong nitrio eeid to it. It should be in brofwn stoppered bottles. 
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Preparation of Paraffin Paste . — ^Melt 1 lb. of hard paraffin wax (M. P. 
165°-170° F)^ and i oz. of bees-wax in a metal vessel over a gentle fire and 
pour gradually into one gallon of petrol. Finally add 1 oz. of spirit of 
turpentine and shake well. 

Precautions.— Keep in a well stoppered can or drum. Owing to the petrol 
the paste is highly inflammable and should, therefore, be kept, away from 
fire. 

Use . — Jf the mixture is not clear, make it so by placing the can in warm 
water. Pour out a small quantity at a time into a tin and apply with a 

paint brush. Eepeat until the surface absorbs no more of it. If after a 
few minutes any superfluous paste remains on the surface, it should be wiped 
otf with a cloth. 

For the success of this treatiricnt it is essential that the stone surface 

should be quite dry and the treatment should therefore be carried out in the 

hot and dry weather. If the building is in need of repairs or conservation 
measures, which will necessitate wetting the surface, they should be earned 

out beforehand and the masonry be allowed to become quite dry before the 
Paraffin Paste treatment is applied. Otherwise, the paste will not penetrate 
deeply and even disfigurement may result. 

This treatment is not applicable to those monuments which are badly 
affected with saltpetre or are situated where the rain-fall is so frequent that 
they do not get a chance to become sufficiently dry. 


SECTION VII. 

TREASURE TROVE. 

The Curator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum has supplied me with the 
following information in regard to finds of coins in the United Provinces. 

“ During the year eighteen finds of coins from the districts of Banda, Basti, 
Farrukhabad, Gorakhpur (2), Hardoi, lOieri (3), Lucknow (2), Meerut, Mirzapur, 
Moradabad, Rae Bareli, Shahjahanpur, Sitapur and Sultanpur were dealt with 

by the Secretary and detailed reports on each submitted to Government. The 
total number of coins examined was 1084, comprising 12 gold, 830 silver, 181 
billon and 61 copper. They covered various types struck in the 6th or 6th 

century A.D. down to those of the Hon’ble the East India Company struck 

in the 19th century. The most interesting find of the year was a hoard of 
101 silver Mughal coins from Basti district which yielded a rare rupee of Far- 
rukhsiyar (mint Bijapur) and another of Muhammad Shah (mint Muazzama- 
bad). The next best was a find of 10 silver pieces from Sitapur District which 
contained three coins of Hoseyn Baikara, a descendant of Timur, of mints 

Herat and Astarabad. This is probably the first time that such coins have 
been discovered in the United Provinces.” 

^ Paraffin was of the above ipeoifioatioa can be had from the British Drag Houaea Ltd., 16—30, Or^iam Street, 
London, N. 1. 
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* In view of the circulation by the Education Department of the note Frontier 
on Treasure Trove referred to in the Annual Report for 1921-22, it is dis- Circle 
appointing to have to report that Treasure Trove is still but rarely reported ^ 

in the North-West Frontier Province. iVort^ West 

“ A find recovered in the spring of 1924 at village Sarpaniia, Hazara Dis- Frontier 
trict, and said to have consisted of 71 * rupees’ and two copper coins was Province 

sold to a goldsmith at Dhamtaur for Rs. 64-11-6, by whom they were melted 
and turned into jewellery before information reached the civil authorities. It 
Was then too late to take any effective measures and it seemed inadvisable to 
take action under Section 20 of the Treasure Trove Act as the finder Was an 
ignorant peasant. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, reports that on or about the 1st 
of February 1925 four seers of copper coins were found in a mound between 
Turlandi and Naudeh in the Mardan Tahsil of the Peshawar District. These 

coins are stated to be with Umar Khan of Kalu Khan who has given security 
under Section 4 of the Act. Five specimens were sent for examination and 

received while in camp in Baluchistan and these were all Kushan coins and 
possibly all are of the same period. It has been recommended that the hoard 
be acquired under the Treasure Trove Act.” 

“ In the Punjab only one find of 70 silver coins was reported by the Punjab 
Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur. These were found in an earthen pot in 
lage Kot Bhatta of the Gurdaspur District and were disclosed by a flood in 
the River Ravi. The find consisted of 43 Sikh coins, 2 of Aurangzeb, 1 of 
Shah Alam I, 4 of Farrukhsiyar, 19 of Muhammad Shah and 1 of Alamgir 
II. It is proposed to acquire two of these coins, including an unpublished 
rupee of Farrukhsiyar of the Kabul Mint for the Lahore Museum and return 
the others, as being of no special interest, to the finder.’’ 

“ The Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, to whom Western 

all treasure trove coins found in the Bombay Presidency are forwarded for exa- Circle 
mination and distribution, reports that 5 gold, 3,018 silver and 1,828 
coins were received by the Society during the year from five places, 2 of Bombay 

are situated in Eeist Khandesh, 1 in West Khandesh, 1 in Satara and 1 in Presidency 
Thana. 

“ Two cases of treasure trove were referred by the Government of Bom- 
bay to the Archaeological Superintendent during the year. One find con- 
sisted of a bronze image of the Jaina Tirthankar, Santinatha, which was found 
in a field at Chahardi, Taluka Chopda, District East Khandesh. The image 
was inspected by Mr, Chandra, the Assistant Superintendent, and was recom- 
mended for acquisition fiis sitggesP*^- ^ height and weighs 12 

seers and represents Jina named ® number of smaller figures. 

The central figu:fe is OJ" in height a?^^ stands on a lotus seat with hands 
stretching down to the knees. The cognizance of the patriarch, 

are carved -on the pedestal of the imaf diamond-shaped mark on the 

breast of the im&jre is inlaid with gold silver The remain- 

ing twenty-three ' -Tthankaras are shown ik relief on the Prabbavah background 
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in the attitude of meditation, prominence being given to Parsvanatha in the 
centre of the top row. The rest of the sculpture is occupied by two standing 
male attendants holding fly-whisks on either side of the central image and two 
other figures, one male and one female, seated on lotuses issuing from the 
stem of the lotus throne. The dedicatory inscription on the back and the style 
of execution of the image show* that it must be assigned to the end of the 
tenth century A.D. The image is being acquired under the Treasure Trove Act 
and will be preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 

“ The other find of treasure trove which was reported by the Collector 
of Thana consisted of 410 silver coins enclosed in a copper pot, the corroded 
remnants of which were sent to me for examination along with 3 specimen 
coins, a silver ring and two pieces of the inset coloured stone. The hoard was 
discovered in a Municipal gutter in the town of Thana. The 3 coins were 
issued by Prince Chittaraja of the Silahara dynasty who ruled northern Kon- 
kan in the first half of the eleventh century A.D. As Thana is known to 
have been the capital of these kings it is but natural that the treasure trove 
has been found within the limits of the town of Thana. The entire hoard 
being of sufficient archaeological importance, has been recommended for acqui- 
sition by Government and distribution in the usual manner.” 

“ Particulars of four finds of treasure trove that proved to be of numis- 
matic value have been received m the Central Circle in the year under re- 
view. They were examined by Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, Curator of the 
Pabna Museum, who recommended the acquisition of them all for the coin 
cabinet. 

“ One of the finds consisted oi 2 gold coins found at Dumrai, P. S. Mas- 
rakh in the Saran District. Both of these bear on the obverse the legend 

arimad-gangeva-deva in bold characters, and on the reverse a nimbate goddess 
seated cross-legged. It has not been possible to identify these coins. 

“ Another find was made at Shahjahanpur in the Patna District. This 
was a collection of 18 gold mohars. The finders, twelve in number, concealed 
their discoverj% but it reached the ears of the police through the village chau- 
kidar. Only five of the coins have been surrendered so far, and these 

the Rai Sahib pronounces to be of Chandragupta II ; one, of Chhattra type, 
being very rare and another, of Archer type, unique. The Collector has duly 
taken proceedings under the Treasure Trove Act for the recovery of the 
remaining coins. 

“ A third find, made at Misian, also in the Patna District, consisted of a 
dibba containing 314 large silver coins, six smaller coins, one gold mohar, and 
four yellow metal rings. The gold coin be of Akbar (Agra 

Mint), dated 970 Hijra and very Of the &.^Iver, which were in 

rupees and half-rupees, the greater nuijber were issues ol /Vurangzeb mostly 
from the Patna Mint, four among being coined at Azimabad and 

one at Gwalior, this last being rare. Shah AlaiA Bahadur, 

Farrukhsiyar, and Alamgir II ai^g also represented iij^^ the collection, 

all these coins being from <be Ajeimabad Mint, I and ' >rare. A 
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number of these ooins of which duplicates exist in the Tatna Museum cabinet Central Circle 
will be distributed among other Museums. 

“ The fourth find also came from the Patna District, from Rajgir. This 
was a gold coin of Ruknu-d-diu Barbak (1469-1474 A.D.) of Bengal. Silver 
coins of this type exist, but in gold it is unique.” 

“ A bronze image of the ten-armed Durga was found in clearing an old well Eastern Circle 
belonging to Lakshminarayan Thakur of Tinsukia in the Lakhinipur district 
of Assam. A case was instituted against the gentleman under Act VI of 1878, 
but the decision liad not been communicated to the Superintendent of the 
Eastern Circle up to the end of the year under review.” 


SECTION VIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Sir Aurel Stein'.s Thirij Central- Asian Exi'edition. 

{By Sir Aurel Stem, K.CJ.E., F B.A., Ph.J)., LittD,, D.Sc.) 

At an exhibition lately held at the British Museum, was shown a s:nall selec- Third Central* 
tion from the archflpological objects brought back b}" Sir Aurel Stein from his third Asian ^ 
Central-Asian expedition which led him, during the years 1913-16, over great por- 
tioiis of Eastern Turkestan and Westernmost China, and, towards its end, Was 
extended across the Pamir region to North-Eastern Persia. The expedition 
was carried out under the orders and at the expense of the Indian (lovern- 
ment, which, through the Survey Department, has published the topographical 
results of the expedition in an atlas of forty-seven maps on the scale of 1 : 

500,000. A sketch map, compiled for the Royal Geographical Society, mainly 
from these surveys illustrates the essential geographical features of the vast 
area visited in innermost Asia. Among the archioological proceeds of the ex- 
pedition, all the property of the Indian Government, is a large (collection of 
wall paintings from ruined Buddhist shrines ; this has been set up at Kaisinu, 

Delhi, in a temporary building designed for its reception. Specimens from the 
more portable antiquities Were temporarily taken to the British Museum to 
be reproduced in the plates of Innermost Asia, Sir Aurel Stein’s detailed report 
on his third expedition, now bemg printed at the Oxford University Press. 

A preliminary account of its results was published in the Geographical Journal, 
vol. xlviii. 

After reaching the Tarim basin from Kashmir the expedition crossed the 
great desert of the TaklamakSn to Khotan, and thence proceeded to visit the 
sites of ancient oases eastwards, abandoned to the desert between the third and 
ninth centuries A.D. The remains of relievos in stucco and wood, painted 
panels, and other objects of decorative art obtained from ruins of Buddhist 
shrines at those sites (Domoko, Kadukhkbl, etc.) belong mainly to T’ang times. 

X 
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They illustrate the predominance of the Graeco-Buddhist style developed under 
Hellenistic influences on the north-west confines of India and transplanted to 
Central Asia along with Buddhist doctrine and Indian literary culture since 
the early centuries of our era. 

Towards the close of the second century B.C. trade intercourse between 
China and Western Asia was first opened through the Tftrim basin. Soon fol- 
lowed by political penetration, it caused Chinese influence to be widely felt 
there in many aspects of material civilization. This is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the discoveries made in the area of ancient Lou-lan, now represented 
by the wholly waterless wind-eroded desert to the north of Lop-nOr. Through 
it and the salt-encrusted wastes of a great pre-historic sea -bed extending east- 
wards, there had passed the earliest route followed by the caravans which 
carried the silk fabrics of China, the famous products of the ancient SereSj 
into Central Asia, and thus brought them within reach of the classical West. 

By exploring grave pits into which remains of earlier Chinese burials had 
been collected by pious hands before this route became impassable through the 
drying up of the Kuruk-daryft river and the consequent abandonment of Lou- 
ian early in the fourth century A.D., Sir Aurel Stein recovered numerous and 
very interesting Chinese silk fabrics, dating probably between the 1st century 
B.C. and 2nd century A.D. They lielonged to old garments which, in accord- 
ance with an early Chinese burial custom, had bee i used for the tight warp- 
ping up of bodies of Chinese travellers, traders or soldiers, who had died on 
their way along the forbidding desert route described by the Han Annalists. 
The specimens of fine figured silks found among them, both polychrome and 
damasks, prove the high degree of perfection attained by ancient Chinese tex- 
tile art. The graceful designs of these earliest known silk fabrics, fortunately 
preserved by the extreme aridity of the climate, open up a new chapter in 
the history of Chinese decorative art. The identical grave pits have yielded 
a number of fragments of woollen tapestries, unmistakably Hellenistic in style, 
such as the fine piece showing a Hermes-like head with caduceus by its side 
Their association with those early Chinese figured silks is a striking illustra- 
tion of that interpenetration of art influences from the classical West and the 
Far East, of which that distant passage land of innermost Asia had been the 
scene tor centuries. Other sepulchral deposits, partly of the indigenous popula- 
tion, acquaint us with aspects of the daily life which the Lou-lan tract wit- 
nessed before its abandonment. 

Wind-erosion has unceasingly worn down this ground, unprotected by vege- 
tation since water ceased to reach it. Hence there could be picked up in 
plenty on the surface in different parts of the Lop Desert stone implements, 
mainly of a primitive type suggesting use by a pigmy race. Certain well- 
preserved burials indicate that even during the historical period the scanty 
population of indigenous hunters and fishermen had not emerged very far from 
the conditions of neolithic life. 

From the delta of the dried-up river Sir Aurel Stein traced the ancient 
Chinese trade route across the salt-encrusted bed of the pre-historic sea and 
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4t6 utterly barren shores. The line followed by it was all through historical Third CentTfll* 
times wholly devoid of water and vegetation for a direct distance of more 
than a hundred miles. Among the relics left behind by the traffic which 
Jiad toiled through this wilderness were some two hundred odd Chinese copper stein 
coins and bronze arrows. They were picked up on the surface beyond the 
last watch tower on the Lou-lan side, lying in a line just as they had succes- 
sively dropped from a bag or box carried by some military convoy of Han 
times. 

On reaching the terminal basin of the Su-Io-ho to the east the explora- 
tion of the Chinese Limes constructed about 102 B.C. for the protection of 
the route into Central Asia was resumed. Its abandoned watch -stations yield- 
ed relics of the life led by the soldiers guarding this desolate border, includ- 
ing many Chinese documents on wood of the 1st century before and after 
Christ. From the sacred site of the “ Thousand Buddhas’ Caves ” .south of 
Tun-huang, there were recovered some five hundred well-preserved Chinese manu- 
script rolls, mostly Buddhist, dating from the 5th to the 9th century A.I)., 
and belonging to the great cache to which Sir Aurel Stein had first secured 
access on his previous expedition. 

The exploration of the Chinese lAmes were extended eastwards for a total 
distance of about four hundred miles, mostly desert. Tlien descending the 
Etsm-gol river into southernmost Mongolia, the Khara-khoto site, first discovered 
by Colonel Kozloff, was visited. Its rums yielded interesting remains, dating 
from the Tangut dominion (12th-13th cent.) and including numerous block- 
prints and manusciipt remains in Hsi-hsia and Tibetan, besides stucco relievos, 
decorated ceramics, etc. In the course of the surveys carried during the sum- 
mer of 1914 into the Nan-shan mountains there were obtained from Buddhist 
shrines at Ma-ti-ssu specimens of stucco relievos and wood-carvings dating from 
the Sung and Ming periods. 

A two months’ journey in the autumn of 1914 through unexplored portions 
of the barren Pei-s^n hills and along the easternmost T’ien-shan brought the 
expedition back to Chinese Turkestfin for a winter’s work in the depression of 
Turffin. The cave shrines near Murtuk yielded a large collection of fine wall 
paintings of the Uigur period, now safely set up at Delhi. From the much- 
exploited ruins of the Uigur capital at Kara-khOja there was recovered, inter 
aha, an interesting cache of miscellaneous metal objects. 

Particularly instructive finds rewarded the systematic exploration of a large 
series of tombs in an ancient cemetery adjoining the present village of Astfina. 

The extreme aridity of the climate had assured excellent preservation to the 
remains of burials dating, as proved by Chinese inscriptions on bricks, from 
the 7th and early 8th centuries A.D. Here, too, the bodies were found wrap- 
ped in pieces of old garments, and these provided an abundant collection of 
ancient textiles, mainly silk, very often figured or embroidered. Among the 
decorated silk &brics a considerable number show patterns of unmistakable 
Sasanisn ” type, clearly pointing to manufacture in Eastern Iiftn or even 
nearer to the Mediterranean. Tlie part then played by Chinese Turkest&n in 

x2 
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• the cultural exchange between East and West is strikingly illustrated by the 
iaat that Byzantine gold coins w’ere found placed in the mouths, and ^asa- 
nian silver coins over the eyes, of the dead. 

The sepulchral deposits comprise numerous stucco figurines of men and 
women, horses and other animals , models of household furniture, clothing, etc., 
all meant to symbolize provision made in true Chinese fashion for the future 
life of the departed. Coarsely painted paper pictures show them enjoying such 
comforts as they were accustomed to in life. Stucco figures of monsters re- 
jtre.sent guardian demons {t’u-hiei). Of food offerings deposited with the dead 
the variety of carefully made and remarkably Well-preserved pastry deserve 
special notice. Among objects of actual personal use buried with the dead, 
toilet baskets containing combs, mirrors, cosmetics, etc., of two ladies may 
be mentioned. To the plundering which most of the tomb chambers had under- 
gone IS due the fragmentary condition of a fine specimen of secular Chinese 
])amting, dating from the beginning of the 8th century. 

The spring of ]<Jl5was occupied by surveys mthe barren hill region of the 
“Dry Mountainb ” and supplementary explorations in the Lop Desert . A journey 
of close on 900 miles, utilized also for archaeological work at sites around the 
oasis of Kucha, brought the e.xpedition back to Kashgar by .Tune, 1915. Thence 
the long and difficult transport of the antiquities across the high passes of the 
K un-lun and Kara-koram (18,300 feet above sea) to Kashmir was safely ac- 
complished under the Indian Surveyors’ supervision. Sir Aurel Stem himself 
subsequently visited extensive portions of the Russian Pamirs and the adjacent 
high valleys of the Ox us. Wlule studying there tJie historical geography (and 
ancient site^s) of a region through which led at least two of the main routes 
once serviTig the intenhange of the ancient civilization of (hiiia, India, and the 
1 ‘lassical West, he acquned from an old dwelling in Roshan a well-carved 
wooden window. Ife subseijiientl} proceeded vtd Samarkand and Bukhara to 
north-eastern Persia, and, alter travelling along tlie Perso-Afghan border, reached 
Sistaii in December, 1915. 

During the rapid exammation of the numerous ruined sites to be found 
there remains of interesting wall paintings were brought to light in the rums 
of a large sanctuary of Sasanian times on the Koh-i-Khwaja hill In the water- 
less desert south of the present culti\ated area wind erosion has produced 
conditions exactly corresponding to those seen in the dried-up delta of Lop. 
The erosion terraces rising above the bare plains were found to be thickly 
covered with prehistoric remains, consisting largely of fragments of painted 
pottery. The association of these with stone miplements of the Neolithic period 
is of particular interest, because exactly the same type of painted pottery has 
been brought to light in such widely separated places as certain Mesopotamian 
sites, the “ Kurghan ” mounds of Anau (Transoaspia), and quite recently by 
Dr. Anderson’s explorations in Kansu. The remarkably wide extent of the 
prehistoric civilisation represented by these remains is bound to attract inciean- 
ing attentiou among students of early Asiatic oivilisatioa. 
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A Mathura image of the Naoa Dadhtkarhha of the Kushan period. A Mathura 

image of the 

{By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahm, M.A.) F^ga Dadhi* 

The tree and the serpent have been objects of religious worship from time Kushan 
immemorial. Several seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa testify to tiie period 
veneration paid to the pipal tree in the third or the fourth millennium B.C. Rai Bahadur 
In the year 1924-25 when I was engaged in the exploration of the ancient 
remains at Harappa, I acquired from a villager a terracotta serpent (Naga) 
which had been found by him in the said ruins and dates from the same early 
period. Coming to later times, we find the worship of nayas mentioned m 
the Grihyasutras, and the Mahabharata and other Sanskrit works give long 
lists of serpent deities chief among whom were Vasuki, Sesha and I’akshaka. 

With the Buddhists they were peculiarly sacred owing obviously to their inti- 
mate association with several important events of the life of Gautama Buddha. 

It was two Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, who gave the infant Buddha a mira- 
culous bath immediately after hia birth. It was a Naga, too, named Muchalinda, 
who protected the Master from rain by extending his broad liood over his 
head after his enlightenment at (laya. The railing around the Bharliut stu]>a 
IS adorned with inscribed figures ot the Naga Chakavaka and there are several 
representations in the Gandhara sculptures in the Peshawar Museum ot the 
conversion of the Naga Apalala by the Buddha. Dr. VogeD has shown the 
existence of a widespread Naga worshij) at Mathura in aiKuent times and 
the Archajological Museum at that place contains several large-sized statues 
of Naga deities. Some of them bear no inscriptions while others ar<' merely 
described as Bhagava Naga or the Blessed Naga or Svaminaga, “ the lord, 

Naga.' No images of any of the Nagas which have personal names assigned 
to them in literature have, as far as 1 am aware, hitherto been found any- 
where Tlie little statuette of Dadhikarnna (ht., lOF, width oV) (Plate XL 
(a)) which has recently been brought to light and presented to the Archaeo- 
logical Department by Bai Bahadur Pandit Badha Krishna, Honorary (’iirator 
of the Museum of Archaeology at Mathura, is thus invested with unique im- 
portance. The name of Dadhikarnna W5curs in the ‘ Snake- spell ' {ahinka-manira), 
the daily prayer which is said to have been recited by Baladeva and Krishna, 
and a shrine dedicated to him is also mentioned m a stone slab ins(;riptiou 
of the Kushana year 26 (^) now deposited in the Provincial Museum at Luck- 
now. This slab was found in the Jamalpur mound now occupied by the Col- 
lector’s Court at Mathura which has been shown by Dr. Vogel to have been 
the site of a vihara founded by Huvishka in the Kushana year 47. Jt is 
also obvious, as stated by Dr. Vogel, that Huvishka chose this spot for his 
sanctuary as it was already hallowed by the existence of a shrme of ‘ Nagendra 
Dadhikarnna.’ The image of this deity, however, which was worstiipped in 
this shrine has not yet been found and Dr. Vogel hazarded the conjecture that 
a Naga figure in the Lucknow Museum, which most probably came ti om the 


Annual Report of the Awlitiologioal finrvay of India, Fart 11, for 190(l*9, pp. 159 Mf. 
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same mound as the inscription connected with the shrine of Dadhikarnna, might 
have, been a later ehigy of that same Naga who was worshipped on that spot. 
This statue is engraved with a short inscription which, however, does not con- 
tain the name of the deity The statuette which is the subject of this note 
is clearly inscribed with the name Dadhikarnna on the base. The character 
of the epigraph is the Brahmi of the late Kushana period and this must also 
be the date of the statue The upper portion of the head of the image, which 
IS of the usuai type met with at Mathura, together with the snake-hoods is 
broken off; for the rest it is in good preservation Whether this is the same 
image as was worshipped in the shrine which stood nineteen hundred years 
ago on the site now occupied by the Collector's Court is more than can be affirmed 
at. present. But if it is not, it only shows that there must have been at 
least one other sanctuary sacred to this deity at Mathura 


Thrke unidentified Gk.®oo-Buddhist Beliefs. 

{By Mr. H. Hargreaves.) 

The three attempts of Devadatta to compass the death of the Buddha 

by hired assassins, by hurling a huge stone, and by letting loose the enraged 
elephant Nitlagin are well known, but representations of only the first and third 
of these have hitherto been identified in Gandhara reliefs. Now among the 
sculptures acquired this year from the Malakand Agency is a frieze (Plate 
XXXIX (c)) the proper right panel of which depicts a scene leminiscent of 
the representations of the attack by the hired asBassins, but yet possessing 
other and novel features, which render that identification impossible. 

On the proper left of the panel three lightly clad men of the athletic, 

bravo type endeavour to raise a ponderous columnar stone. Bight of this is 
a similar figure, turning right with clasped hands behind a similar but vertical 
stone, on the other side of which stands the Buddha, whose right hand like- 
wise rests on this stone. Behind the Buddha stands a monk. 

Were the oblique stone absent and a club placed in the hands 61 one of 
the three figures we should have a scene resembling Nos. G.12, G.30 of the 
Indian Museum, hitherto identified as the attack of the hired assassins. But 
these figures m our relief, struggling with the huge stone seem rather to in- 
dicate an attempt to crush the Buddha, for the vertical stone, which might 

be mistaken for a wall, is almost certainly that which the three men endeavour 
to raise on the left. To anyone acquainted with the conventions of the 
school the fact that the two stones are not of the same length, will 

present no difficulty, and if the cup marks on the sloping stone are no longer 
traceable on the upright one this may be attributed to the damage of its 
surface. 

It therefore seems probable that we have here a unique representation of 
the attempt to kill the Buddha by a stone. This scene has not, bo far, been 
identified in Gandhara and to account for its absence it has been suggested 
that it did not lend itself very readily to delineation. The accounts given of 
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this attack vary considerably^ and the relief does not agree in detail with Three 
any one of them, but the intention of the three men can hardly be mistaken 
The question also arises whether the scenes hitherto identified as the attack 
of the hired assassins cannot be merely the second scene, as it were of this fgliigig 
act of hurling the rock, for what has been taken to be a wall, might well Mr. H. 
be merely the stone in its perpendicular position. The presence of the 
with the club may however serve to differentiate the two scenes, and their 
likeness may be due merely to contamination and an attempt to link two acts 


arising from the machinations of one person. 

A second relief of equal interest and also emanating fiom the Swat Ydl\ey Buddha imth 
is that shown on Plate XXXIX (d). It is a frie/.e of two panels separated 
by an Indo-Cormthian pilaster on the shaft of which is a meditating Buddha 
seated on a lotus. 

The scene to the left showing Mara's attack is in no sense rare, but the 
demon army is depicted with uncommon vigour and variety, and the presence 
of one of Mara’s daughters is worthy of note. 

It 18, however, the scene to the right to wliich attention is specially directed, 
this being an unidentified and possibly umquc representation We see the 
Buddha accompanied by Vajrapani, turning left towards three crouching figures 
w’hosc hands and feet have seemingly been cut off, for the stumps of both 
arms and legs project from their garments in gruesome and unmistakable fashion. 

Between the Buddha and these three victims stands India who seems to hold 
up with his right hand the garments of the nearest cripple. In the background 
are three admiring or adoring figures. 

The story would seem to deal with some cruel mutilation and require the 
intervention not only of the Buddha but also of Bakra. The fate of the Sakya 
maidens at the hands of the heartless and infuriated Virudhaka immediately 
suggests itself, but the figures cannot all be identified with certainty as females 
and, if we may believe Hiuan Tsang, the Buddha himself did not visit the 
unfortunate girls but sent a bhikshu with his robe.® Moreover Sakra intervenes 
only to collect their bones and, even then, in the guise of a Brahman. 

The relief from its unusual and striking character cannot fail to excite 
interest, and it is published in the hope that scholars in other fields of Bud- 
dhist research may be able to identify it. 

Among the scenes which the school of Gandhara completely remodelled The Bath of ttui 
a result of the direct representation of the Buddha is that of the “ bath ’’ ^odktsativa 
of the newly born Bodhisattva. Many reliefs of this scene are known 
and in general they show the Bodhisattva standing on a three-l^ged stool 
gupported by two attendants while Indra and Brahma to his left and right 
respectively, pour over him water from waterpots held by them high above 


his head. 


» BmI, Buddhitl Acoonb, VoL I. p, lix, VoL U, p. 158 ; Hwdy Manmal qf Bvddhitm, pp. 320. 383. 

• BmI, AhUAmI Smoris, VoL II, pp. 11-12 j <7/. Korkbai, The life of iht Buddha, p. 121 wLere. however, 
the iAtorreotion of Buddh* himself is definitdj steted. 
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Now it has been truly remarked^ that this motive of the “ bath ” is one 
of the few creations of this school that has had no success in later Indian 
looitc^raphy, l)ut a sculpture recently obtained from the Swat Valley shows, 
however, that oven the school of Gandhara itself was not entirely content with 
the Jndra-Brahnia motive and knew at least one other form of representation. 
In the relief now published as Plate XXXJX (c) and which, it is beheved, 
is a unique specimen, the infant Bodhisattva stands on the usual tripod, hut 
Iiidra and Brahma no longer hold the posts of honour, but concede these to 
the two Nuga-rajas, Nanda and Upananda, who holding themselves in the air 
in s^Tnnlet ri(‘al fashion pour down a stream of water from their mouths over 
the newlv born child Of the figures in the background those to the left and 
right ot file Bodhisattva appear to be Indra and Brahma, ffiuan Tsang’s® 
iiecount of this event is illuminating . “ Moreover two dragons sprang fortli, 
and fixed in the air, poured down the one a cold, and the other a w^arm w^ater 
stream from his mouth to w'ash the prince.’’ .Such might have been written 
by one describing a relief like the very one in question. 

'Phese widelv different representations in the school of (Jandliara of the 
“ bath ” may at first sight appear surprising, but become less so when it is 
ree.alled that the LaJitu Vistata assigns this task of bathing the infant Bodbi- 
sattva not only to ludra and Brahma, hut also to the Nagas, Nanda and Upa- 
iiaiidi us well as to “cent mille dieux."® As W’e have seen the Bodhisattva 
bathed by Indra and Brahma, and now by the Naga-rajas may we hope to 
recover some dav a representation fiom (landhara showing this task of bath- 
ing the infant entrusted to “one hundred thousand gods”*' It is to be feared 
not. 

But the interest in this relief does not finish with the recognition of a 
second form ot the representation of the * bath ” or the identification of the 
protagoiusts It has heretofore been believed that it was only maleficent nagas 
such as the bla(h’ snake of Rajagnha or that m Kasyapa’s fire temple which, 
in this school, were represented in ammal form. The relief under discussion 
supported by that of the Naga Elapatra recovered at, .Sahribahlol in 1912 by 
Sit Aurel Stem comes to disprove that belief and it can no longer be safely 
assumed that in this school the form of a naga reflects his character. 

An .\ncient Slate Quariiy in the Monqhyr Dihtbioi', Bihak. 

{By Mr J, A. Page, A.RJ.B.A.) 

A paragraph in the Statesman ” of the 17th July, 1924, announced the 
discovery of a cave in the Monghyr District that had been formed through 
quarrying operations undertaken in early times for the extraction of slate and 
its manufacture into the platters known to Hindus as thaUs. Enquiry of the 

^ Fouchor, L'art grteo-bnvddique du Oandhara, T, I, p. 310. 

‘ B«al, Bud^id Jteoord$, Vol. 11, p. S4. 

* Laiita Vidan, TraiM, Fouosux, p. 86. 

*A. s. I.. 1911 - 12 . PI. xxxyni. fig. c. 
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District authorities elicited the information that this cave was located at An Ancient 
Sitakohbar, near Paharpur, some 5 miles from Bariarpur Railway Station Slate Qltarrj^ 

(E. I. Ry. Loop), on the property of Messrs, the Ambler Slate and Stone /^Qngj|y|. 
Company, Ltd., who are working the locality for slate. District, 

The cave was visited by the Assistant Superintendent of the Central Circle Bihar 
in April, 1926, and, as previously surmised, it proved to be a portion of an Mr. J. A. 
ancient slate quarry. It penetrates into the hill side some 180 feet, with 
a width of some 60 feet, and its roof rises from 8 to 25 feet above the dSbris 
that now forms the floor, the original level of which Was perhaps some 20 or 
30 feet lower. 

The principal old slate workings are confined to a bed 65 feet wide exposed 
in a torrent cutting made by the Jalkund stream in the eastern flank of the 
Kharagpur hills. 

On the north bank of the stream the hill rises abruptly some 150 feet, 
and this face has been terraced in early times in the working out of the slate 
seam. The working in the topmost terrace appears in the better state of pre- 
servation, the lower terrace now being buried under the talus of the old quarry - 
men. 

A senes of levels have been driven by the old workers along the “ strike ” 
of the slate. One with about 20 feet of the roof still remaining is visible 
at the top of the hill, its floor being buried in debris and chippings of slate. 

In making a “ drive ” along the slate seam Well under the above level, 

Messrs. Ambler, who are now opening out these ancient quarries, broke into 
a “ heading ” driven by the old quarrymen into the 66 feet seam of slate and 
revealed the cave to which reference is made above. 

This cave represents the mass of solid slate, of nearly 7 lakhs cubic feet, 
extracted by the old workers, every piece of which was laboriously taken out 
by hand with primitive iron chisels, some of which have been found in the 
debris. The method of extraction was as follows : — A groove about 2 to 3 
inches deep Was first cut around the face of the slate outlining a portion some 
18 inches by 12 inches, which was then split out. The process was repeated 
until the extraction had been carried deep into the seam. In this way the 
whole mass of the slate was finally removed perhaps after a century of conti- 
nuous labour. 

Many of the slates extracted Were made into platters or thalis, broken 
pieces of which have been recovered from the dehris in the caves. 

The panelling work done in the extraction of the slate is remarkably 
symmetrical, and the work was evidently carried out in a regular and methodical 
manner, with the workers organised into separate gangs. 

Judging by their intelligent layout of the working generally, and by the 
way they availed themselves of the natural jointing of the rock to form a 
solid roof, and avoided all hardened bands and “ faults ’’ that could not be 
worked on with their primitive tools, these early slate workers must have been 
very eificient quanymen, equipped, too, with a practical knowledge of geology 
to enable them to locate the seams of slate in the tliick jungle of the hills. 
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Their work here seems to have been carried up to a certain point, and then 
fibandoned, for some reason not apparent. Old quarries and dressing* floors 
are to be seen all over these hills wherever the slate beds outcrop at the 
surface. 

At some time previoiw to 1766 A.D. a large throne or masmd now 
in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, was made from the slate of the Kharagpur 
Hills for the Naw'ab of Murshidabad. It measures 6 feet across and stands 

feet high on four stout pedestals of the same material, and it is inscribed 
m Persian with a reference to the place of its origin. Lord Clive is said to 
have sat on it with the newly selected Nawab after the Battle of Plassey in 
1767. 

The slate of the Kharagpur Hills is of exceptionally fine quality. It is 
harder and tougher than the ordinary Welsh slate, and far exceeds in strength 
any known variety of other stone. 

A report by the Mechanical Laboratory of the Sibpur Engineering College 
states that “the crushing weight of the slate would probably be 16 tons or 
so to the square inch. The highest breaking strain on record is 1*3 tons for 
strong gramte.” 

The above account is largely based on particulars kindly furnished by Mr. 
S. Swindon of Messrs. Ambler and Company, on whose property the cave is 
situated. 

While the quarry is of much interest as indicative of the methods of slate 
extraction adopted in earlier times, it is not felt that any action under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, VII of 1904, is to be desired in regard 
to it, and it is not proposed to take any steps for the preservation of the old 
workings as an ancient raonurrent. 


Micdi^val Images in the Eastern Circle. 

{By Mr, B, D, Banerji, M.A.) 

Medieval From time to time numerous medificval images are discovered in different 

images in the parts of Bengal. The most important ones discovered during the current year 
^ found in the district of Dacca. One of these is a fine image of the 
Banerji * Fish Incarnation of Vishnu (Plate XL (6)) which was found in the village of 
Figh Incarnation Bajrajogini near Eampal and has been set up in a modern temple in that 

of Vishnu village. Separate images of the Fish Incarnation are rather rare. The majority 

of the separate images of the incarnations of Vishnu are those of the Boar, 
Man-lion, Dwarf and the Kalki. The images of the boar (Varaha) and the 
man-lion (Narasimha) are very common all over India, but the dwarf is com- 
paratively rare and the Trivikiama form, in which Vishnu covers the three 
worlds in three steps, is still rarer. The Fish and the Tortoise Incarnations 
are generally to be met with in slabs bearing representations of the ten incar- 
nations or in the tantric emblem of Vishnu, e.^., Viahnu-Yantrcis. I know of 
only one separate image of the Fish Incarnation namely the one in the palace 

of the Thaktir at Sohagpui in the southern part of the Bewa State in Central 
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India. 1 In type again the image of the Fish Incarnation at Bajrayogini is Mediieval 
very peculiar. Ordinarily the Fish Incarnation is represented both on the in the 

Dasavatara slabs and on the Yishnu-Yantras in the form of a simple * 

In this particular case, we find the bust of the four-armed god issuing out Banerji 
of the neck of a large fish, which again is placed on an open lotus. The 
figure holds a mace in its upper left, a conch in the loWer left, and a wheel 

in the upper right hand. The fourth hand is broken but evidently it was 

either in the varadamudra or held a lotus. Two .small lotus flowers spring 
from the same stalk and on them Saraavati stands to the left and Lakshmi 

to the right of the central figure. On the pedestal in the centre is the 
miniature figure of Ganida with a hala of curly hairs arranged over his head 
in the fashion peculiar to the Bengal School of sculpture. To the left is the 
bearded figure of the donor and to the right the kneeling figure of his 
consort. 

Another peculiar image (Plate XL (c)) was discovered in the same neigh- d Saiva image 
bourhood and was brought to my notice by Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali of 
the Dacca Museum. This image is Saiva in character but I have not been 

able to identify it. It consists of the phallic emblem of Siva, the top of the 
hnga being crowned with a lotus. The linga is carved in bold relief against 
a slab, the upper part of which is fashioned like the back-slab of an ordinary 
mediaeval image. Against this slab is carved a four-armed female figure, 
evidently Parvati, in a manner which suggests that the goddess is in co-itu8 
with the phallus. The carving is decadent in style and evidently belongs to 
the second half of the twelfth century A.D. The goddess has four arms and 
holds a lotus in the upper right and a book in the upper left hands, while 
the two remaining hands are held in front of the breast in a posture resem- 
bling the dhyanamudra. This image was discovered in the village of Kagazi- 
para, close to the steamer station of Mirkadim on the Dhaleswari river. The 
present owner of the image has placed it over the funeral pyre of one of his 
relations. It is in an excellent state of preservation and with the exception 
of one end of the book (pustaka) and the tip of the nose of the main figure 
no other part is damaged. 

The Dacca Museum contains a number of wood carvings collected 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali. The finest specimen among them is a wooden cruciform 
capital with two brackets recovered from a mound in the village of Sonarang 
in the district of Dacca, noted for its deulbaris or the remains of Hindu and 
Buddhist temples. This capital was carved out of a single block of wood and 
has a niche in the centre containing a small shrine enclosed within two pilasters 
and a trefoil arch, inside which is seated a four-armed figure of Vishnu. The 
carving has suffered a good deal and portions of the Wood have rotted away, 
but the beautifully carved border of the brackets is in an excellent state of 
preservation and contains a very fine piece of arabesque work of the tenth 
century A.D. The brackets themselves were carved as single volutes of the 

*■ There is another image of this kind in the enoient fort at Garhwa. District Allahabad (Ed.^ 

y2 
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Corinthian type, but are now much worn. Below the volutes on each side 
are two recessed corners, which once bore some sort of arabesque work. This 
remarkable piece of carving shows that Wood was used, at least in Eastern 

Bengal in the construction of temples in the mediaeval period. The collection 
in the Dacca Museum contains another remarkable specimen of Wood carving 
in the shape of an image of Vishnu (Plate XL (d)). The outline of the figure 
shows clearly that it was carved in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 
The implements held in the four hands are the mace, lotus, conch and wheel. 
It was discovered in the village of Muradnagar in the Tipperah district. 

The collection of metal images in the Dacca Museum has not received the 
attention, which it deserves, in the past. The Curator has brought together a 
number of very fine metal images of the Bengal School of sculpture, which 

prove definitely that plastic art had developed independently in Eastern Bengal 
and was in a very flourishing condition in the eighth century A.D., when the 
sculpture of Magadha was still very crude. The best image of this collection 
is a figure of a female goddess with eight hands, seated on a lion throne 
(Plate XL (e)). The Curator is inclined to identify this figure as an image 

of Chandi. It was discovered at Sonarang in the Dacca District. Another 
fine image of a goddess (Plate XL (/)) which cannot be identified, comes from 
the Tipperah district and the oval shape of the halo shows that it is much 
earlier than the tenth century A.D. To the same class belongs a very fine 

image of the two-armed Avalokitesvara (Plate XXXIX (a)) discovered at Ban- 
darbazar in the Sylhet district, the elongated limbs of which prove that it 
belongs to the period of the renaissance of art in Bengal in the latter half of 
the tenth century A.D. when the Palas recovered their power under the leader- 
ship of Mahipala I, who united all parts of Bengal under his rule. 

To the same Museum belongs another fine image of Vishnu as Trivikrama 
in his dwarf incarnation (Plate XXXIX (6)). The image belongs to the first 
half of the tenth century A.D. and is almost undamaged. The god stands 
on one leg while the other is pointed towards the sky in a very unnatural 
position. This position of the god is exactly similar to that of the same deity 
in the verandah of Cave No. IV (formerly No. Ill) at Badami in the Bijapur 
district. It has four hands and holds the mace and the wheel in the left hands 
while the ujiper right holds the conch. The remaining right hand is held 
near the breast. Near the foot of the main figure is a small basrelief showing 
king Bah seated on a throne and in front of him the dwarf with his particular 
symbol, the umbrella. A third figure is seen on the back slab and perhaps re- 
presents the sage Brihaspati. This basrelief represents the gift of three steps 
of land to the dWarf by Bali, the god of the Daityas, after receiving which 
the dwarf suddenly assumed the form of an immense being (Virata-puruska) 
and proceeded to cover the heaven, the earth and the nether world in three 
steps. A similar basrelief is found in a similar position on an image, dedicated 
at Gaya in the Idth year of the king Nayapala of Bengal and still kept in ^e 
small temple of Narasimha in the courtyard of the Vishnupada temple at 
Gaya. The Dacca specimen was discovered at Joradeul in the Dacca district 
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The credulity of the followers of the modern Hindu religion is shown 
by the way in which images of other sects and classes arc worshipped in 
their orthodox shrines. Inside the modern Hindu temple on the island of 
Umananda in the river Brahmaputra, opposite Gauhati, is a small Tafe-Tam 
figure, evidently of Tibetan origin, but worshipped as Siva and Durga. The 
little image is very small being about 3" in height. The god is of the fierce 
variety with long molars and two hands, while the crude figure of the female 
shows that it cannot be earlier in date than the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century. The priests of the temple do not know at what date this image was 
brought into the temple. The legs of the pair are placed on the breasts of 
a prostrate male, and a female and a human skull arc represented in front 
of the crown on the head of the god. 
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Note on an Ahom Stone Pillar Inscription. 

{By Mr. K. N. DiJcshit, M, A.) 

About three years ago, Mr O’Callaghan, Political Officer, Sadiya Frontier Note on an 
Tract, discovered a stone pillar broken in two pieces, lying in the bed of a A?®*”, stone 
rivulet named Deopani, a tributary of the Dibong river, a few miles to 
north-east of Sadiya. Mr. O’Callaghan had the pillar brought to Sadiya *^nd 
set up in the maidan close to his residence, taking care to refix the broken Dikihit 
fragments. The pillar has a square base and an hexagonal shaft tapering towards 
the top and crowned by a vase, over which appears the hood of a cobra with its 
body entwined round the shaft in bold relief. The insenption is incised verti- 
cally on the shaft of the pillar, including the tail of the cobra, and consists 
of three parts,-- the main document containing an agreement between the Dihin- 
gia Bar Gohain, the local plenipotentiary of the Ahom King and the Mishmis, 
a long one-line strip containing a postscript prohibiting the future rulers from 
breaking the agreement and another short strip in mixed characters. Impres- 
sions of the inscriptions Were sent to Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Jorhat, who is the only living authority on the Ahom 
language, having been selected by Sir Edward Gait for training under a com- 
mittee of five old Deodhais or tribal priests of the Ahoms. The Rai Sahib 
has supplied the following summary of the inscriptions : — “ I, the Dihingia 
Bar Gohain, do engrave on the stone pillar and the coppei* plate these writings 
(on the strength of which) the Misimia are to dwell on the hills near the 
Dibong river with their females, children, attendants and followers. They will 
occupy all the hills. They will give four basketfuls of poison and other things 
as tribute and keep watch over the body of the fat Gohain (Sadiya Khowa 
Gohain). If anybody happens to be in possession of and wishes to remain on 
both sites (of the hills), he is prohibited from encroachment. If anybody 
should dwell by the side of the hills, he will surely become a slave (of the 
Misimis). 

“I do proclaim wide that if anybody sits exalted (t.e., comes in power, 
i.e.f becomes a ruler) he should not break (the agreement) and break the stone.” 
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The poison of which the Mishmis stipulated to supply four baskets as 
tribute in consideration of the rights of occupation of the hills near the Dibong 
conceded to them, ia most probably the Mishmi Bih, a kind of aconite, collected 
to this day by the various Mishmi tribes, e.g,, Chulikata, Bebejiya, Digara and 
Miju Mishmis, from the outlying spurs of the Eastern Himalayas on and about 
the snow line. As the poison is a very active one, and no reliable antidote 
against it is known, the Mishmis value it highly and offer only small quantities 
for shIc, after their own requirements for medicinal purposes and anointing 
their arrows have been met. The date of the inscription is not known but 
it must be later than the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when the 
country around Sadiya first came under the occupation of the Ahom Kings 
of Assam under Su-hung-mung (circa 1524 A.D.). The inscription is the only 
known lithic record in the Ahom language and the pillar on which it occurs 
18 a very interesting memento of the Ahom period of Assamese history. 

Some Andhra Coins from the Guntur District. 

{By Mr. C. R. Krishnafmcharlu, B.A.) 

The fifteen lead Andhra coins (Plate XIV (6)) noticed below were secured 
for me by my friend Mr. M. Kalidasu, Vakil, Guntur District, Madras Presi- 
dency, in the beginning of the year 1922, These were discovered, he tells 
me, in the village of Peimmuhi in the Guntur Taluk, Guntur District, in a pot 
which came to light while earth was being dug near the outskirts of the 
village. The major portion of the other coins found m the pot, which are also 
reported to have been of lead, are not forthcoming though 1 am not devoid 
of hope that the efforts being made for their recovery may yet succeed. The 
district of Guntur in which these coins have been found is rich in ancient 
antiquities. The monuments of Amaravati and Bhattiprolu are well known. 
The village of Kondamtidi has given us a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of 
Maharaja Jayavarinan, who cannot have been very distant in date from the 
Andhra kings Gautamiputra Batakarni and Vftsish^iputra Pulumfivi^. More 
recently a hoard of 304 lead coins of the Andhra kings has been found in 
the village of These coins have not yet been examined but it may be 

hoped that they will throw useful light on many obscure points in the history 
of the Andhra dynasty. The weights of the coins now under notice have been 
kindly ascertained and noted for me by the Archaeological Assistant, 
Government Museum, Madras. 

iVo. i.— The coin belongs to the type of Nos. 88 and 89 of plate V of 
Prof. Rapson’s Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum (1908) 
which bear the figure of a chaUya and an inscription on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse. But it is of a lower denomination ats indicated 
by its smaller size. The inscription, which is much worn, may be read as 
Irt] fw [fr ] * and the coin may be assigned to Vasish^iputra Sri PulamAvi, whose 

* The viUftge, situated oti an eleyation with oxpaneive mounda in its Tioinity, suAsests an ancient kistorioal 
site which may profitably be explored. 

» Ep. /ad., Vol. VJ, p. 316f. 

* A. 8. J8.. 1922>28« p« 171. *8 aituated withiD fifteen miles from Kcodamfidi. 

* ».fc. [Pulomi] Vi Isa]. 
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coins^ have already been found in the Krishna and the Godavari districts. Some Andhra 

The coin weighs 30*76 grs. the*Ountilir 

2. — The coin may be assigned to the series to which No. 90 of plate 

V of Rapson’s Catalogue of Indian Coins belongs. The elephant symbol on the r, 

obverse is clearly seen. But its trunk is lost. Faint traces of an inscription Krishna- 
over the animal remain, of which the letters * may be read. The Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse is entirely worn away. The coin is of a lower denomina- 
tion than Rapson’s No. 90 and is therefore smaller in size. It may however 
be assigned to Sri Pujuraavi. Compare also No. 18 of plate XXIII of V. A. 

Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, (1906). The 
Weight of the coin is 34 grs. 

2V’o. 3. — The coin belongs to the same series as Nos. 96 and 90 of Prof. 

Rapson’s Catalogue (page 22). The ship with two masts on the obverse is 
clearly seen ; but as in No. 96, referred to, there are no traces of the inscription. 

The Ujjain symbol represented by four small circles or pellets is faintly seen 
on the reverse. The present coin is of a smaller size than even No. 96 which 

represents size 2 of the series catalogued by Prof. Rapson. The coin may 

perhaps he attributed to king Sri Pujumavi whose inscribed coins bear the 
same symbols as this com on the obverse and the reverse. The coin weighs 
39*76 grs. 

No, 4 . — The coin is of the same type as, though of a smaller size than, 
the horse-marked coins Nos. 126, 127 and 129 of plate VI of Prof. Rapson’s 
Catalogue. The horse symbol is clearly seen, but the altar is not visible in this 
as also in Nos. 129 and G. P. 31 of Rapson’s plate. The inscription above 

the animal which is preserved in part may be read as [iiT]Hr«] The Ujjain 

symbol on the reverse is worn but still discernible. The coin may be 
assigned to Sri Chandra Sata whose name on coins appears as * and 

whose coins (page 32 of Rapson’s Catalogue) have already been found in the 
Krishna and the Godavari districts which adjoin the modern Guntur district 
where the coins under notice have been discovered. The coin weighs 25*5 grs. 

^ 0 . 5. — The coin is of the same type and denomination as No. 134 of 
plate VI of Prof. Rapson’s Catalogue. The chaitya symbol with the crescent 
surmounting it is clearly seen. The lotus flower seems to be represented by a 
dot to the left while the conch-shell is shown on the right by a small irregular 
loop. The wavy line below the chattya is lost but the right end of it appears 
to be carried up slightly and seen in the form of two specks. Part of the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse is seen. The coin would belong to Gautamiputra 
Sri Yajna Satakar^i. It weighs 36 grs. 

No. 6.— The coin has a horse cut on it facing the reader's right. Nos. 

148, 164 and G. P. 6 of Rapson’s plate VI have the same animal. But the 
two former specimens have the crescent cut over the horse. Our coin which 
approximates to No. 164 in size and so must belong to the same denomination 

' B»p«ou ; OaUtlogun of the Indian Ooins in the Brttieh Museum, p, 20. 

« [Puju]. 

• i. e., [Bi] to [ga] 

* t. e., Cltodft.^to. 
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seems to have the crescent cut near the hind legs of the animal. There are 
slight traces of an inscription above the horse. Two of the four pellets of the 
Ujjain symbol are seen on the reverse. The coin must be ascribed to Gautaml- 
putra Yajna Sfitakarm to whom the allied coins noted above belong. It weighs 
39 grs. 

No. 7 . — The com is of the type of No. 186 of Rapson^s plate VII to 
which it approximates in size and resembles very much in cast. On our 
com is preserved the lower part of the elephant’s figure whose upraised trunk 
IS obliterated. Of the worn-out inscription above the animal it is only possible 
to read n. The letters on either side of it are probably .n and m which 
could be part of the inscription ‘ Siri S&taka^a ’ to whom Nos. 171 and 172 
of the plate belong. No. 185 of the plate, the king of which is not known, 
has the same inscription as our coin and may have to be assigned with it to 
Sri Satakariu. The difierence in size between Nos. 171 and 172 ^ on the one 
hand and Nos 186 and 186 and our com on the other, must be due to 
difference in denomination. The U)]am symbol on the reverse is preserved 
almost as in No. 186. The coin weighs 43*6 grs. 

No. 5.- The coin would belong to the type of No. 18 of plate XXIII 
of V. A. Smith's Catalogue to which it approximates in size and design. The 
elephant is abnost in the same pose in both the coins but its trunk in our 
coin is lost. The inscription ‘ Pulumft [vi] ' seen in Mr. Smith’s coin, above the 
elephant, is Worn away in ours. The only other approximation to it in type 
is No. 183 of Rapson’s plate VII, The weight of the coin is 42 grs. 

No. 9.— This coin which bears no inscription is of the same type as, but 
of a smaller size and denomination than, No. 183 of plate VII of Rapson which 
has been tentatively ascribed by Prof. Rapson to king Cbada Sftta by taking 
the inscription on it to be part of “ Sin Chadasa.” On the reverse two of 
the four pellets that form the Ujjain symbol are seen very faintly. The weight 
of the com is 39 grs. 

No. 10 . — The coin has the elephant with upraised trunk on the obverse 
and the ITjjain symbol is partly seen on the reverse. Above the elephant are 
worn traces of an inscription which may be restored as The coin may 

perhaps be assigned to Sfttakarm with No. 186 of Rapson’s plate. It Weighs 
31 grs. 

No. /i.--The coin is of the elephant type. Wliether the trunk is hanging 
or upraised is not clear. The greater probability is that it is upraised. The 
coin bears traces of a worn-out mscription above the elephant. The Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse is partly seen. The coin may have to be assigned to 
the series to which Nos. 185 and 186 of Rapson's plate VII belong. The 
weight of the com is 34-25 grs. 


* No. 17.*) of Rapson'ei Calalogve (page 43) wbioh ia identical with No. 30 of plate I of EUiot’e Coins of Southern 
inrtta had been taken both by Sir W Elliot and Pro! Rapaon to contain the elephant aymboL A oloae examination 
w otild auggeat the greater reaemhlanoe of the animal to a huxae than to an elephant and ao the ooin would belong to 
the king Yajfia g&takarMi to whom Noa. 148 and O.F. S of Rapaon’a plate VI belong. 

* f.f., [Sata] ka. 
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No. 12 . — This belongs to the usuttl type with the elephant with upraised Some AndhfS 
trunk on the obverse and the Ujjam svmbol on the reverse. There is a 
inscription above the elephant which may perhaps be r<!rtd as [wt]H ^ District 

Specimen would then belong to the king Sfitakarni to whom No 185 of q 

plate with the inscription fwftlBT ® has been iittribiiled above bv me. TheKrlthna- 
. , macharki 

coin weighs 20 grs. 

No J3. -This (join is of the same size as No. 1U7 of plate VJl of 
Rapson's CatahffUP of the hruliau Coinx^ but m tvpe it approximates to No. 182 of 
the same plate The elephant symbol is cut exsu;ilr on t-he model of that of 
the latter. Of the foui* circles (imposing the Ujjam symbol, represented on 
the obverse side, only two are seen very fciintlv No legend is traceable on 
eithei side of the (join 'I he smallness in size ot this com (jomjnired with 
No. 182 must be due to excessive wear. The coin weighs 33 grs. 

No. i4. -This coin would belong to the same type as No. in? of plate 
VIJ of Kapson. It has no traces of any ms(‘Tiption. But the (elephant symbol 
which has lost the head and the hanging trunk appears to liavc been of the 
same type as that on No 107 The reverse shows one of the four circles 
which make up the Ujjain symbol. The com weighs .32*5 grs. 

No 15. -The coin is mucii corrodocl but bears clear traces of its symbols, 
viz.^ the elephant on the obverse and the TTjjam symbol on the reverse, ft 
is difficult to determine whether the trunk is hanging or upraised. Above the 
elephant are indistimi traces of an inscription. 1’h<* com weighs 17 grs. 


SECTION IX. 

INDIAN STATES WITH ARCHiSOLOGIGAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
THEIR OWN. 

‘‘During the year under review " WTites VI r. (t Y’^a/dani, Director of Hy^icrabad 
ArchsBology m Hyderabad (Deccan), “ an extensive programme of conservation 
was carried out, the most important mcHSures as usual relating to the paintings 
at Ajanta. Previously refeienoe has been made to the conservation of the free- ConaatvaHoti 
does by two Italian lesUturattmrx. Professors Lorenzo (Vcjconi and (yount Orsini. 

The work executed by them is extremely wvtisfactory, but the relentless hand 
of time being always at work it is apprehended that despite all care bestowed 
upon them, these gems of India's ancient art and (julture will one day be 
.completely destroyed. His Bxalted Highness's Uovernment is therefore most 
anxious to preserve for posterity an authentic record of the paintings by means 
of copies that will represents faithfully the original colour and line of the frts- 
coes. The preliminaries for this undertaking, tlirough lh«‘ co-operation of Sir 
John Marshall and Sir Aure) Stem, have been completed and estimates from 
various European firms of note are now under consideration. 


1. LaasMt*. 


2. Siri*Sft. 
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“ Two other importunt mcaBures now being carried out at Ajanta also deserve 
to be mentioned. The first is the laying out of a metalled road from the Farda- 
pur bungalov to tlu* foot of the hill wherein the caves are situated. Hitherto^ 
a fair-weather rojid which, in the tourist season, was kepi sufficiently good for 
motor irafiie has existed ; but during the rainy season, the road became almost 
im 7 )ossi])le to dri\e along even m a tonga. The work is being pushed on vigor- 
oiih 1\ and it is hojied that the road will be completed before the cold weather 
{102ij) The estimated cost for the work is Rs. 1,20,000. 

“ The second measure relates to the building of a new approach to the 
(mivcs. Till now’ visitors reached them liy means of the steps built in front of 
cave No VIJ ; but, during the rams, when the stream flowing at the foot of 
the hill 18 full, visitors w<'re faced with c,onsiderablc difficulties. The new^ 
approach constructed at the eastern end of the hill enables the visitor to 
reach the caves without crossing the stream.” 

Mr. Kals reports that funds for Archaeology, which had stood at about 
Ks. 14,000 for the previous year, ivero reduced to only Rs. 100. He stiys, 
“In consequenc-.e of this the excavation works begun at Harvan, Martand and 
KaJkapur cniu(> to a sbindstill and no new’ conservation or repair works could 
be taken m hand Tlit‘ allotment was insufficient even tor winding up works 
winch had been begun. The little that could be done consisted of the erection 
of a shed over the very valuable carved tile pavement found at Harvan and 
the re})laceineiit of llie old fencing of the Avantisvami temple enclosure b}’ a 
new' fence of more suiUible design. 

‘‘A new Bite known as Ifatakesvara in Malakhah, Srinagar, came into 
the possession of the Department owing to a di8])ute betw’cen the Hindus and 
Muhammadans over its ownership. The style of the architectural stones lying 
at the site or buried about if, (dearly sbows that there was once a Hindu 
temple at the place, and Hindu tradition ascribes it to Hatakesvaia Bhairava 
one of the eight legendary guardians of the Srinagar city. The Musalmans, 
however, maintain that the place was the site of a mosque called Kara and 
])oint to several graves of which the tombstones are in situ as evidence. The 
Darbai, therefore, decided that f-he site should be made Over to the Arohfieo- 
logical Departmimt.” 

“ The Aichscological Surveyor made tours through the northern 'parganas 
of Lolab and Khuyaliania in the UtUnnachipura Tahsil and through the northern 
parts of the Baramuhi Tahwl. His reports deal mainly with the sculpture 
extant in those parts, since the larger architectural monuments had already 
been noticed by officials of the Archseological Department. 

Much of the Surveyor’s time was occupied mth literary work. A Memoir on 
Maiev-Wadwan, and a note on the Stone Age m Kashmir by Mr. Carter, I.C.S., 
were published, and are now available for sale. An article entitled : ‘ A Bird’s 
Eye-VieW of Kashmir' was published in the Calcutta BevieWf another on 'the 
Ancient and Medieval Architecture of Kashmir’ was sent to the Rupam Art 
Journal for publication. An introduction to a Catalogue of manuscripts in the 
library of Raja Sahib was prepared for the press, and a brief Sketch of the Fenian* 
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work, Gulab Nama, was also made as a ready reference fortlie compilation of Kashmir 
a contemplated History of Kashmir.** 

During the year of report conservation works were carried out at tlieGwaliOf 
following places at a total expenditure of Ks. 29,634-1-0 which included 
special grant for the Narwar Fort. Regarding the works undertaten Mr. (Harde 
writes : — 

The work of clearing dkhiis from the Buddhist caves at Bagh (District (^servaiion 
Amjhera) which has been going on for the last three or four years was brought ^ 
to completion. Caves Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 6, the only caves m this grouj> that 
are worthy or capable of being preserved, have now been cleaned up (Plate XLl). 

Caves Nos. 4 and 5 especially the former, which is also the most interesting 
in the series, now need masonry supports to prop up their ceilings, large spans 
of which are overhanging owing to the decay oi disappearance of most of the 
original monolithic pillars. It is hoped to undertake this work in the coining 
season. 

" The few but valuable fresc-o paintings which still survive on the fa 9 ade 
of cave No. 4 are seriously exposed to rain and weather, the roof of 
the verandah in front of them having fallen. Being situated nearly a hundred 
miles from the nearest Railway Station they lire not easily accessible to those 
who may be interested in them and the question, therefore, of removing them 
bodily and of exhibitmg them at a central place such as (hvalior has been 
engaging the attention of the Darbar Expert advice on this point was sought- 
from the Director General of Archsoology, who examined the frescoes in Febru- 
ary and advised that owing to the condition of the paintings their removal 
would bo both unjustifiable and impracticable. The proposal has therefore 
})een finally abandoned and it lias been decided to carry out the Director 
(leneraPs recommendation to erect a verandah of simple design in timber roofed 
over with tiles in front of the frescoes in order to protect them in their 
original position from the weather. An illustrated monograph on the caves with 
special reference to theii frescio paintings is being published by the India Society 
of London on behalf of the Gwalior Government. 

“Plate XLII, fys. {a) and (6) illustrate certain measures of conservation Ujijain 
carried out to the Samrat, Narivalaya and Digamsa YatUras in Jaisingh’s 
astronomical observatory at Ujjain. The repairs in question have already been 
described in the Annual Report for 1922-23. The photographs were not then 
available and are therefore published in this Report. 

** At Chanderi the rock-out pass known as Katighati, the Delhi Darwaza, Chanderi 
the small but beautiful tomb known as Shahzadi ka Roza, the Madrasa tomb 
(Plate XLII (c)), the Battisi Baodi, a spacious step well bmlt of chisel dressed 
stone masonry and the Badal Mahal Darwaza, a majestic gateway standing 
at the western foot of the Fort, were conserved. All these monuments date 
from the fifteenth century having been constructed during the reign of the 
Sultans of Mandu, as evidenced from the dated inscriptions recorded on most 
of them. Conservation measures earned out here consisted chiefly of clearing 
.jungle and dSbfiSf tidying up sunoundings, resetting displaced portions 
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of masoniy and arcjhitoc tural pioces. makio^ roofs and tops of wads water-tight 
and providinjj proper drainage arrangements. 

“ Bttdhi (’handeri jh the old site of Chanderi, and appears to have been 
deserted soon after the first Muhammadan conquest of this part of the country. 
The town contain'd a number of Jam temples m three different groups whicli 
with the exception ot one or t.Wo solitary examples, are now reduced to mere 
heaps of debris enveloped m thick jungle, -ludging from the style of architec- 
ture and sculpture thev range in datf‘ from the 9tli to the llth century. To 
conserve fhesc* temples is a hopeless task but the ruins contain mam sculptures 
of 'I’lrlhamkaras \vlu(^h botli from the artistic and iconc^raphu* points of view 
are ol great interest and too good to be left umpired for As a preliminary 
measure the most imjiortant group lying to the south-east corner of the site 
was cleared of jungle to facilitate a closer examination of the sc-ulptures and 
carvings. The open imurtyard ol one of the two temjiles still standing in this 
group was freed from jungle and debris, with which it was <;hoked and the 
sculptures thus exjiosed m the debris or lying 80>attered over the site were 
collected and arranged in order against the walls of the court forming a sort 
of open an museum (Plate Xbll (d)). It is proposed to pursue this same 
process in respect of the other important groups here 

“ Within the walls of the hill fort of Narwar stand tlie ruins of an ex- 
tensive town of the iiajput period, now^ practically deserted The eastern por- 
tion of the town is oc,cu])ied hv a group of nuthals or residential palaces which 

would appear to have been built bv the later Kachhavahas about 300 years 

ago. The style of architecture is Hajput, pillars being fluted and tapering and 
arches of mult.ifoil design. Tli<* c.eilmgs and roofs are all flat, no domes having 
been used. The walls and ceilings show remnants ot paintings in which men 
and women in Rajpiil tostume are idearly distinguishable There is a series of 
enclosures forming sejiarate units containing audience halls, baths, garden 
pavilions, harems witli si^reened windows and galleries and quite a numbej of 
swinging posts. One of the mu/ials knowm as the Kachehri Mahal, which pos- 
sesses some fine ornamental jilaster work inlaid with glass, part of which 

IS set on the eastern verge of tlie Fort commtniding a view^ of the vallev of the 
Sind river below, is being repaired bv the order of the late Maharaja for utili- 
sation as a rest houst*. Oo-incident with this work the following were also 

carried out in connection woth other old buildings of interest in the Fort. The 
approach road to the Fort was ]>ut m order One of the laige bastions flank- 
ing the roiid had fallen and blocked the road ; this was repaired and the road 

cleared up. A fair-weather roadway was constructed between the Hawa Paul 
the topmost gate and the Kachehri Mahal Many of the palaces, which are of 
considerahle architectural interest being in a state of disrepair and covered up 
with jungle were (juite inaccessible to visitors. A footpath giving access to 

the more interesting buildings and objects in the area has. therefore, been made after 
cutting strips of jungle (deanng away heaps of dSbris, which came in the way, 
and dismantling or rejiairiug portions of masonry which apjieared to be danger- 
ous to the safety of visitors The retaining walls of the old tank known aa 
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Makardiiaj Tal were repaired and the big mosque built by Sikandar LodiOwalior 
was freed from jungle and d&nis and petty repairs were done to its parapet 
walls. The aurrountUnga of the t-omh known as Madar Shah ki Daigah wen* 
cleared and tidied up. 

“ The work of clearing the courtyard of the Nilakanthesvur tempb> is in iidatjupur 
progress. The hachoha houses trespassing upon the old compound of the temple 
have been acquired by compensating the owners and the work of c.leariiig them 
away will be taken in hand as soon as the rainy season is over. 

“Trial excavations were carried out in the year of report at Pawaya A'x/itoroiiow 
situated at the confluence ot the Sindh and the Parvati rivers aliout 40 miles Bxcavatwna tU 
south-west of Gwalior. The site has been identified as that, of the old city 
of Padmavati, one of the three capitals of the Nagas (See Annual Report 
for 1915-16, Part II, pages 101-4). It is a promising site for archsBological 
excavations as they are likely to throv' hght on the history of the Nagas (.Srd- 
4th centuT}” A.D.) which is still veiled in obscurity. 

The spot selected for the trial excavations this year is a conspicuousi 
artificial mound about half a mile towards the north of the site of the crit>' 
proper. This mound measures nearly 200 feet by 200 feet by 30 feet (high). 

The area around it was studded with brickbats and the palm capital of a 
stone pillar had been discovered at its foot some years ago There was, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that the mound contained the ruins of an ancient 
structure 

“ This hope was quickly realized as a few treruihes siifliced to bring to 
light a large square platform 140 feet along each side surmounted by a smaller 
plaf.fonn 66 feet square, both together rising to a height of 30 feet and solidly 
constructed with large well-baked bricks measuring So far only 

the four corners of the structure, the whole of the east retaining wall and 
portions of the remaining three sides have been expo8e,d (Plate XLllI {a)). 

The lower portion is strengthened at the base by a number of (jourses of 
footings which are absent in the upper platform their pla(;e being taken by a 
horizontal moulding relieved by vertical pilasters at suitable intervals The upper 
structure was further decorated with terracotta figures and panels, w number 
of which have been found in the excavations though none of them ootsupied 
their original positions (Plate XLlII (6)) 

“ On the evidence so far disclosed it is difficull to determine the (>haracter 
of the building. The solid core and dimensions of the entire structure point 
to its being a stupa but as no Buddhist or Jaina antiquities have so far been 
found either in a well bored in the centre of the platform or anywhere else 
in the excavations carried out, it is more reasonable to assume that it is a 
Brahxnanioal temple, especially as several stone sculptures brouglit to light are 
of a distinctly Brahmanioal nature. One of these is a fragment of a large 
lintel of a Torana gateway on which the following subjects are depiote^d, fl) 
a patty of muedeians, (2) Bali’s sacrifice and Vishnu taking the three strides^ 

(3) Karfelikeya and (4) the churning of the Ocean by the gods and the demons 
(Plate XLin (c) & (d)). 
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“The temple itself has disappeared. Further excavation may, however^ 
reveal more remnants of its decorations, the gateway or gateways which gave 
aoc^SK to the place, and last though not the least the stone column, the palm 
(Mipital of which was found on the site some years ago (Annual Report, for 1916- 
16, Part II, plate LVTI, d). No coins of any kind were found in these excava- 
tions, The age of the bmlding can however be approximately ascertained from 
tlio stone sculptures and brick mouldings referred to above which are definitely 
assignable to the Early Gupta period. 

"In the year under report thirty-three monuments comprising temples, 
i()rk-(uit wuilpbures, inahabs, tombs, mosques, old Wells, Sati stones, etc., Were 
iuspe<‘tpd and listed at Ohanderi, Budhi Chanderi, Lakhari, Bithla, Rakhetra, 
I iafleri and Gurila ka pahad. Notable among the new discoveries are the Hindu 
and Jama rock sculptures at Rakhetra (better known locally as Bhiyadant), 
on the bank of the river Orr and the Jam temples at Bithla and on the hill 
known as Gurila ka pahad. 

" The village of Bithla lies about 5 miles to the south-west of Budhi 
(lianderi. vSome two furlongs to the north- West of the village is a group of 
.laina temples Gnly one of these is standing at present, but there Were at 
least four other subsidiary shrines which are now merely marked by heaps of 
ruins. The former faces roughly towards the west. It consists of a shrine 
with a projecting entrance porch, the whole measuring externally 33'xl6'. 
Part of the back wall of the shrine and the sikhara have fallen down. The 
door frame is carved in the usual way. On the lintel are sculptured three 
Tirthamkaras in a row, the middle one being seated and the other two standing. 
The rest of the surface is carved with figures of the Navagrahas. Over the 
lintel is a frieze in the centre of winch is an image of a seated four-armed 
goddess probably Padmavati with a figure of a seated Tirthamkara at either end. 
The object of worship in the .shrine is a large standing image of a Tirthamkara 
whose bead is partly broken ofi. The cella also contains smaller statues of 
Tirthamkaras but as their pedestals are buried in the dSbris their lanchhanas 
(tr distinctive symbols are not visible and it Was therefore not pos.sible to 
identify them during my short visit. 

“In the ruins of the attendant temples referred to above are seen carved 
pillars, door-jambs, lintels, roof slabs and a number of damaged images of 
Tirthamkaras including two which can be definitely identified as Sambhavanatha 
and Muuisuvrata from their lanchhanas the horse and the tortoise respectively, 
.hidging from the style of construction the temples may be assigned 
approximately to the 12th century. 

“ Within the limits of the village Rakhetra about two miles south-east of 
Bithla carved in the western face of a hill overlooking the Oxr river is a 
series of rock-cut sculptures. The biggest sculpture in the group le a seated 
image of the Jaina Tirthamkara Adinatha distinguished as such by a miniature 
figure of a bull carved on the seat and popularly known as Bhiyadant or 
Bhimaeena. The height of the image is 10' 6* and the width at the base 
7' 6'. The head-dress is somewhat unoommon for a Jaina sculpture inasmuch as 
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it resembles the jat& or matted hair of Siva. The head is flanked on either Gwalior 
side by an unfinished figure of an elephant and we notice on the right side 
of the Tirthamkara an image of the goddess Padmavati and on the left that 
of the goddess Chakresvari. On the seat is an inscription dated in V. S 
1676 and on the pedestal, a dharmachahra or the wheel of the law between 
two scenes of elephants fighting with lions. 

“ At the point where this sculpture is carved, the face of the hill is 
chiselled into a right angle. The sculpture of Adinatha described above is 
carved on the arm of the right angle which faces the south. On the other arm 
which faces the West is carved a small niche crowned with a spire and enclosing 
a pair of foot-prints of Sri Yisalaraja as is recorded in an inscription dated m 
V. S. 1555. The back wall of the niche is decorated with lotuses carved in 
relief while a swastika is carved in the floor on either side of the foot-prints 

“ Sculptured on the facade of this same hill on both sides of the Jama 
group are a number of niches sheltering images or groups of images of Brab- 
manical deities, mostly Saivite. The latter include figures of Oaiiesa, four-armed 
Parvati seated on a crouching lion, groups of Ilara-Gauri seated on their 
respective vehicles. Siva dancing (tandava) and a group, better finished than 
the rest, of the twelve-armed Siva dancing in the midst of his attendants and 
flanked on the right in a separate niche by Biahma and by Vihsmi in the 
boar incarnation on the left (Plate XLIII (c)) These Brahmanical sculptures 
though smaller in dimensions are better works of art than their Jama neigh- 
bours and some five centuries earlier in date as shown by the accompanying 
inscriptions which date from the middle of the 10th oentuiy A. D. 

“About eight miles to the south-east of Chanderi is a hill known as Gurila 6?«n7o A-o pa/at.' 
ka pahad, crowned with the ruins of two temples of the Bigambara Jama sect 
which stand in an enclosure of coarse rubble masonry One of these consists 
of a cella with an entrance porch facing the east. The shrine which has a 
hemispherical dome contains an image of Santinatha, 11 '9" high but broken in 
twain across the neck. 

“ The other tempJe which faces the one just described is an oblong shrme 
with three entrance doors and a pillared verandah in front. It measures 20' x 
17' 3" externally and has a flat roof. There are in all 26 images of Tirthamkaras 
(some standing, others seated) leaning against the three walls of the shrine. The 
central image is one of Adinatha ; the others cannot be identified in the absence 
of their Imtchhanas or distinctive emblems. The only inscription noticed in the 
temple is a portion of a pilgrim’s record dated in V. S. 1307. The temple 
cannot bo later than this date. 

“Forty-eight inscriptions were noticed or copied during the year nndeT Epigraphy 
report. Ot these 28 are in Sanskrit or Hindi, 19 in Arabic or Persian and l 
in French. Classified according to ruling dynasties two of these refer to early 
Hindu kings, two to the Patlian kings of Delhi, seven to the Sultans of Malwa, 
six to the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, one to the Tonwar Rajput dynasty of 
Gwalior and Narwar, one to the later Kachhawahas of Narwsr, two to the 
Bundela chiefs of Chanderi, one to the Scindias of Gw^alior while the rest men- 
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lion no king, 'riipv were discovered at Budhi (Jhanderi, Ckanderi, Khanpur, 
Tiakhan, Raklietra and Singhptir (District Esagarh), Narwar Fort and town 
(Diatrjot Narwur) and in Ujjain city. Out of these two, being loose slabs and 
not f'H situ, IniN (• been removed to the inuseum while another which came from 
the Mochiwada gat.* at ITjjain dismantled by the City Improvement Trust is 
preserved in the Madhav t/oll^e, Ujjain. 

“ Among th(‘ Sanskrit inscriptions one is important. It is incised on a 

rook laldet on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the village 
Raklietra, not far from tlie old site of Chanden. It is dated in V. S 999 

and again Hi V S. 1000 Jt has not been satisfactorily interpreted so far 
Imt apparently it records the construction, at a cost of 95 or 96 crores of 

(coins of some sort of water works connected with the Orr river by 

VinayakapaLideva . who was probably the same as is mentioned in the 

Dbandcla inscription at Khajuraho dated in V. S 101 This place would thus 
appear to have been included in the Oliandpla kingdom of the time. A king 
of tfopagiri ((ivvalior), whose name is not given, is, however, also mentioned, 
in connection with the works in question. 

*“ An inscription datecl in V.S. 1124 found at Lakhari mentions a Maharaja- 
dhiraja Ahhayadeva and his son prince Chandraditya, but neither of them is 
known so far from other sources. Two frugments of stone found at IJjjain 
apjiear t-o belong to a very large Sanskrit inscription of about the 10th or the 
IJth century, which must have contained over two hundred verses written m 
the high-flown Kuvya style Unfortunately, however, the fiagments disc'overed 
arc too small to give any idea of the purport of the in8cri])tion 

A Musalmiin insciMption, which is dated in A. H. 711 (1311 A D.) is 
of importance as it furnishes the earliest date so far known for the new site 
of (handen Allau-d-din conquered the old town or ('handori in A. 1). 1304 and 
the town appears to have been shifted to its present site almost immediately 
afterwards as the inscription under reference records the construction of a 
mosque on the new site only 7 years after this date. 

“1407 coins were examined in the yeai undci report. Of those 5 were 
of gold, lOJ of silver and 1301 of copper. All these coins with the exception 
of 9r> silver and 229 copper coins wluch wore received from the SUte Museum 
us duplicates came from Treasure Trove finds. The gold coins were found at 
Sehora (District Esagarh) and the rest at Dungarpore (District Narwar) and 
8ha]apuT (District Shajapur). All the 6 gold pieces, 53 silver and 63 (opper 
coins or 121 m all have been acquired for the Archaeological Museum. 

“Of these the 5 gold pieces, belong to Chandiagupta 11 of the Gupta 
dynasty (A. D. 375-413) and are of the type represented in the. Indian Museum 
Catalogue, plate XW 12. Of the. silver coins 2 are of Shahjahan I (A. H. 
lOUl) of the Delhi mini and 10 belong to later Mughals up to Shah Alam 
n. They range in date fiom A. H. 1207 to 1281 and were issued fiom the 
Benares and Bhuj mints. The rest of the silver and some of the copper coins 
were duplicates from the State Museum. Most of these belong to the Seindia 
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aiulers of Gwalior, European powers including England, France, Italy, Portugal . Gwalior 
Austria and America (U. S. A.). The copper coins belong to the later Mughals 
-or rather to the Indian States which were subordinate to them and represent 
Orchha, Bhopal, Kota, Bundi, Jaipur and Dhar. 

“Two stone inscriptions, one Sanskrit and the other Persian, eight nione ^ tciKBobgical 
sculptures, nineteen old paintings of the Mughal and Kajput schools, live gold, 
fifty-three silver and sixty-three coj>per coins and about eighty minor anti- 
quities mostly brick mouldings unearthed m the excavations at Pawaya (old 
Padmavati) were added to the Muscuni in the year under report. 

“ One sculpture in black slate stone representing Ilara-OaiiiT seated on 
their respective iHiJianaft was purchased from outside the State The remaining 
seven were acquired in different parts of the State All of them belong to the 
mediseval period, the most conspicuous among them being tlie huge sculptiures 
•of Siva slaying Oajasura, and his Sakti (Parvati) brought from Gyaraspur 
The specimen of the Matsya or fish incarnation acquired in the year of report 
completes the senes of the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the Museum/’ 

‘‘ No works ot special repairs were undertaken in the Bhopal State during Bhopal 
the year but the Buddhist remains at Sanchi under the charge of Mr. Ghosal, Mr. B. Ghosal 
the State Superintendent of Archmology, were maintained m a satisfactory 
manner. A number of small antiquities were added to the Museum.” 

SECTION X. 

DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and Listing op Monuments. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan reports that m the United Provinces six (jnited 
Muhammadan nionuments and the Roman Catholic Church at Sardhana in the Province 
Meerut District, erected by the famous Begum Somru, were declared as protected 
-during the year. He also states that seventeen monuments in the Province Delhi 
of Delhi Were brought under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preser- 
vation Act. 

In regard to the Punjab, Mr. Hargreaves writes “ twelve Muhammadan Punjab 
monuments have been declared protected under the Ancient Monuments Preser- 
vation Act, seven in the Lahore District, two in the Sheikhupura District 
and one in each of the Jullundur, Attock and Hissar Districts. Two monu- 
ments, the Snraj Kund in the Gurgaon District and Man Singh’s Haveli in the 
Fort at Rohtas, Jhelum District, which were formerly in charge of the Superin- 
tendent, Frontier Circle, have been transferred to the list of Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner of Hazara having reported the existeuce of a North-West 
rock inscription in the Agror Valley, Hazara District, the monument was Frontier 
inspected in November 1924 and found to be a large, firmly buried boulder ***^®'^***^® 

.lying in a small glen a mile to the south-west of Shahdaur village, which latter 
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ib some four miles east of Oghi. This boulder is inscribed on the top and 
northern face. Photogi’aphs and estampages were taken and the latter submitted 
to the Government Epigraphist who reported that both inscriptions Were of 
Kushan date and though fragmentary yet- valuable. The Government of the 
Noith-West Frontier Province have therefore been requested to bring* this monu- 
ment under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

“ A list of the jirotected monuments in the Frontier Province has been pre- 
pared and juiiited and the charge of all those appearing in the list has been 
accepted by llic Central Government. 

“ Tlic ( ii aeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara have always been greatly 
sought aftci by amateurs on the Frontier but since the formation of the 
Frontier Ciicle irregular excavations and traffic in these sculptures had almost 
ceased. As a result of the recent levival in Europe of interest in Indian art 
a firm of dealers in London has been advertising in Indian newspapers 
ofiering to purchase authentic specimens of Gandhara art. This, has not failed 
to excite the cupidit)’ of dealers and others and the traffic in Gandhara 
sculptures has again revived. In an endeavour to check this a notification 
under Section 17(1) of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act has been 
issued prohibiting the bringing or taking into or out of the North-West Frontier 
Province any of these sculptures without the permission of the Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle.” 

In the Bombay Presidency eleven additional monuments were added to the 
list of protected monuments, viz., the eight gates in the city wall at 
Ahmedabad, the Virabhadra temple at Hanagal in DharWar District and two 
other monuments in the Bijapur District. 

Mr. Dikshit reports that “ in March 1921, certain wilful damage to the 
Portuguese remains in the fort at Bassein, was done by labourers employed 
by a firm of contractors for collecting stones for building purposes. The case 
was reported to the Collector and the Executive Engineer, Thana Distnct, 
the latter officer taking up the case directed the contractors to make good the 
damage to the satisfaction of the Archwological Department. The contract- 
ors failed to comply with the demand and the Executive Engineer realised a 
sum of Rs. 1,000 from them. It is hoped that this case may have a deterrent 
effect on other people and assist in preventing the use of ancient monuments 
as quarries for building material.” 

With the discovery of an * Indo-Sumerian ’ culture extending over Smd 
and the south-west of the Punjab, it has been found necessary to take stock 
of the ancient mounds and sites in Sind. The Collectors of the Districts of 
Karachi, Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Larkana and Sukkur and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Tpper Sind Frontier have been furnished with samples of antiquiti^ 
from Mohenjo-daro in order to give them a rough idea of the kind of objects 
that may be expected to be found on the surfaces of ancient mounds, of the 
« Indo-Butnerian * period and they have been requested to supply any informa- 
tion ooncerning such mounds and sites that may be brought to their notice. 
Thus much interesting material has been already collected, but it will be neoes- 
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4 Bary for an officer of tlie AxclLSSological Department to visit at least the more Bombay PresU 
important sites, before final action is taken. dency and Slod 

In the Bihar and Orissa Province Mr. Page writes ** four more monuments Bihar and 
Were notified as protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. ^^rissa 
These Were three Buddhist images at Haweli Lalbagh near Jajpur in the 
Cuttack District, which were notified under Section 3 (2), the famous “ Kalinga 
Edict” of Asoka, with its rock-cut elephant, at Dhauli in the Khurda Sub- 
Division of the Puri District, the ancient Vedic burial mounds and the ruined 
fort of Nandangarh at Shikarpur, in the Champaran District and the mound 
known as Kanhaiyaji Mandir, together with an adjacent mound, in the village 
BanderjhuUa in the Kishengunj Sub-Division of the Purnea District. 

“ In the Central Provinces and Berar eleven notifications were issued by Central 
the Local Government under the Act. In three of these the previous notifies- Provinces 
tions of protection were withdrawn, the monuments affected being the Temple**'** 
of Nilkauthi at Chhindwara, the old temple of Parasnath at Bhandak in the 
Chanda District, and the Old Fort, with its Dahibauda Gate and Fathiburj 
at Akola. 

“ Revised notifications concerning these last two momiments were, however, 
issued, the revision being dictated in the former case by the fact that the 
old temple had been dismantled by the owner (who, since he used it for re- 
ligious purposes and had entered into no agreement With Government under 
Section 6 of the Act, w^as thus free to do as he willed with the monument), 
and a new shrine had been ereefed on its site. The revised notification was 
issued under Section 18, and merely affects the fine image of Parasnath that 
had been re-installed in the new' shrine. The revised notification respecting the 
Akola Fort was necessitated through the ^lunicipality’s demolishing one of the 
items of the original notification, the Fathiburj bastion. It re-affirms the pro- 
tection of the Dahibanda gate, the Hawa Blhana bastion, a klnrld gate below it, 
and another well-preserved bastion in its vicinity. 

Notifications issued under Section 3 (3) confirmed as protected the city 
walls and the citadel of the old Mughal Fort of Khimlassa in the Saugor Dis- 
trict, the city wall of Nawab Ismail Khan, together with its Haripiira, Jiwan- 
pura and Dula Gates, and the Hauz Katora pavilion, at Ellichpur m the 
Amraoti District and in the Akola District the Ambar MabaU, now used as 
a Dak Bungalow, in the Narnalla Fort. 

In a notification dated 23rd November 1924 guardianship was assumed 
by the Commissioner, under Section 4 (0) of the Act, of the Ganpati Temple 
at Chanda, the Maroti Temple at Maroda, the Mahadeo Temple at Mahadwari, 
and an old temple at Palebaras, all in the Chanda District ; and the protection 
of the following temples in the same district was confirmed in a further notifica- 
tion under Section 3 (3) issued on the same date. The cave-like Temple at 
Maroda ; an old temple at Dhanora ; the Ekvira Temple at Ekoripura, Chanda ; 
the Someswaia Temple and the Sankh-shaped well in Dadmabalpura, Chanda ; 
the Maroti Temple in Bhiwapuipeth, Chanda ; the Ram Tirtha rock-temple at 
Ballarpur ; the Mahadeo Temples at Naleswar, and at Warha, the two temples 
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to that deity at Ghosri, one of which contains an image of Keshvaswamii 
the JMiahadeo Temples at Bhejgaon at Rajgarh, and at Chandapur the Keshava- 
nath Temple at Chural ; the old tank with the remains of an ancient palace 
at Jnnona ; the group of cromlechs at Chamursi ; the Bhadranath Temple, the 
Bhawani C^ave, the knoll with the mins of a carved temple, and the mined 
temple and images on the side of the masonry tank, all at Bhandak ; the 
Mahadeo Temples at Kadholi, at Waghnakh, at Amdiharha, and at Diwalwada ; 
Ihe Toniains of several temples on the low hill at Gaoiara ; and the Ram dig 
temple and pool m the Nimdehla Forest,” 

Three new monuments were added to the list of protected monuments in 
Bengal during the year and four Were removed from it. Mr. Banerji reports 
that “ the former were the stone temple at Garui in the Burdwan district and 
two ancient mounds, containing ruins of the later Gupta period at Biharail 
and Bhanora in the Rajshahi district. Two modern buildings removed were 
the Hnssaini Balan and the tomb of Colombo Saheb in Dacca city. The 
owners of the mosque at Gurai in the Mymensing district having ^ refused to 
allow the Government to repaii this monument, it was removed from the list, 
and the ruined temple at Devagram m the Nadia district was also removed 
as it has been practically rebuilt in recent times and is now to all intents 
and purposes no longer an ancient monument. 

“In Assam ” Mr. Banerji continues “ the temple of Hayagriva Madhava at 
Hajo in the Kamrup distned; was removed from the list of protected monu- 
ments owing to the refusal of the owners to enter into an agreement with the 
Government. A stone boundary pillar of the Ahom kings of Assam discovered 
near Sadiya on the north-eastern Frontier and described by Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
on page 167 was added to the list together with three guns, one of which 
hears an inscription concerning its manufacture in the reign of the Emperor Sher 
Shah. The remaining guns belonged to the river flotilla of the Mughal Empire 
and are of the swivel type.” 

“ In the Report for last year,” writes Mon. Duroiselle, “ reference was 
made to steps that were being taken for the declaration of certain inscription 
sheds as protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. These sheds 
have now been finally declared as protected and to the list have now been 
added during the year : — 

(1) Andaw pagoda at Mrohaung, (2) Dukkanthein temple at Mrohaung 
and (3) Ratanabon pagoda at Mrohaung, all in the Akyab District. 
Steps are also being taken to add the following monuments at 
Pagan in the Myingyan District 

(1) Shitthaung pagoda, (2) Thetkyamuni temple, (3) Kondawgyi 
temple, (4) Pebingyaung pagoda, (6) Sidnbinthalyaung, the 
recumbent image of the Buddha within the precincts of the 
Shwesandaw pagoda, (6) Patothamya temple, (7) The Than- 
dawgya image, (3) Kubyauk-gyi temple, (9) Abeyadana temple, 
(10) Payathonzu temple, (11) Thambula temple and (12) Nanda- 
manya temple. 
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Owing to their being inhabited and as a result always in danger ot being Burma 
burnt down, the following wooden monasteries at Mandalay, which were on 
the list of protected monuments have been removed from that list, and the 
annual Government subsidy of Rs. 1,000 for their upkeep and maintenance 
has been withdrawn : — 

(1) Shwensandaw Kyaung, (2) Thudama Kyaung, (3) Salin Kyaung, (4) 
Myadaung Kyaung or Queen’s Monastery, (5) Sangyaung Monastery and 
(6) Taiktaw Kyaung. 

Tor the same reason the Sangyaung Monasteries at Amarapura have also been 
removed from the list. The Sandamani pagoda at Mandalay, which contains 
the tombs of King Mindon’s brother and two other princes all of whom lost 
their lives in the Myingun rebellion of 1866, and which is looked after by the 
hermit U Kanti has been removed from the list of monuments m Burma 
that are maintained by the Central Government.” 


Publications. 

The following publications were issued by tbe Department during the year 
1924-25. 

1. Urdu Translation Guide to Taxila, by Mohammad Hamid Kuraishi, 

B.A. 

2. Memoir No. 10. — The Temple of Siva at Bhumara by Mr. R. D. 

Banerji, M.A. 

3. Memoir No. 17. — The Falla va Architecture, Part I (Early Period) 

by Mr. A. H. Longhurst. 

4. Memoir No. 18.— Hindu Astronomy by Mr. G. R. Kaye. 

6. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1921-22 by 
Dr. D. B. Spooner, B.A., Ph.D. 

6. Index to the Annual Report of the Director General of Archaeology 

in India, Part II, 1902-3 to 1915-16 by Mr. G. R. Kaye. 

7. Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XLIV. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Vol. IV by Rao Bahadur H. 
Krishna Sastri, B.A. 

8. The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar by Mr. Robert Sewell, 

M.R.A.S. 

9. Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath , 3rd edition by Rai Bahadur 

Daya Ram Sahni, M.A. 

10. Annual Progress Report of the Aasistant Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year ending Slat March 1924. 

11. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, Part 8. 

12. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, Part 7. 

13. Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey. 

Burma, for the year 1923>24. 

14. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for the year 1921-22. 
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In addition to the above there are several Memoirs and Monographs in the 
Press and efforts are being made to bring them out as soon as practicable. 

Photographs, 

Director In the photographic section of the Director General of Archaeology’s office 

’Genera] a total of 648 negatives were taken. These consisted to a great extent of 
views of excavation sites and antiquities unearthed therefrom. 71 photographs 
• were taken of antiquities from Mohenjo-daro, 36 of antiquities from Harappa 

and of the sites there and 146 of sites and antiquities including a hoard of 
jewelley and punch marked coins fomid at Taxila. Besides these over a 
hundred photographs were taken of the specimens of calhgraphy in the Delhi 
Fort Museum concerning which Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan is writing 
a monograph. About fifty photographs of representative monuments and 
sculptures at Sanchi and a hundred views of the monuments at Dhar and 
Mandu were also prepared. Over a thousand photographic prints received 
from the Archeeological Superintendents have been mounted in the albums 
kept for reference in the Central Archfleological Library. 

Northern Circle The Superintendent, Muhammadan and Bntish Monuments, reports that 

Agra his photographer exposed 154 negatives during the year and that the photographs 

consisted chiefl.y ot tlie ancient monuments at Kalpi, Irich and Lalitpur in the 
United Provinces, and at Delhi. Photographs were also taken in connection with 
conservation works at Delhi and Agra and 29 were of plans of certain monu- 
ments at Delhi prepared by his draftsmen. 

Lahore 106 negatives were exposed by the photographer of the Superintendent, 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, and consisted mamly of views of the excava- 
tions at Harappa which were under his supervision. A few photographs were 
also taken at Kasia and Sarnath and of the unexplored Buddhist mounds at 
Plp^ah^va in the Gorakhpur District, United Provmces. This office supplied 113 
photo-prints to the public on payment and 192 gratis to officers of the De- 
partment. 

Frontier f'be Frontier Circle eighty-three negatives were prepared. Thirty-three 

Circle of those were taken to record the condition of the Lahore Fort before 

conservation and twenty-five in connection With excavations at the Sampur 
Mound, Mastung, Baluchistan. The photographer also prepared for the office 
records six hundred prints from the negatives transferred to this circle from 
the Agra Office in 1923-24. Forty-six photographic prints to the value of 
Bb. 18-7-0 were sold to private persons. 

Western Of the 397 photo-negatives added to the photographic collection of the 

Circle Western Circle, during the year, 223 were of the excavation works and anti- 

quities found at Mohenjo-daro and the remaining 174 concerned other monuments 
and antiquities in the Bombay Presidency. 588 photo-prints Were supplied to 
the various officers of the Survey during the year and a set of 205 prints 
representing the work of the previous year was submitted to the Government 
of Bombay by ^hoee instructions it was made over to the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Bombay for exhibition. The number of prints sold to the public 
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during tke year was 109, the sale-proceeds of which amounting to Ks. 60 being Western 
credited to Government. Circle 

In the Bihar and Orissa Province 164 photographs were taken during the Central Circle 
year, and 66 in the Central Provinces and Berar. Of the former the principal 
were those of the excavated remains at Nalanda, in Bihar, and the minor 
antiquities recovered on that site ; and a few more records were made of 
the Black Pagoda at Konarak, in Orissa. In the Central Provinces and Berar 
photographs were taken of the somewhat inaccessible hill fort of Deogarh 
in the Chhindwara District ; and of those monuments at Asirgarli and Burhanpur, 
in the Nimar District that were under repair. In addition, 971 photo-prints 
were made, of which 166 were supplied to the public ; and 126 estampages 
Were prepared of inscriptions, mostly at Nalanda. 

One hundred and eight negatives were added to the Eastern Circle collec* Eastern Circle 
tion. Of these, sixty-nine were taken in Bengal and thirty-nine in Assam 
The photographs taken during the year include a set of the specimens collected 
at different times by the Curator of Dacca Museum and now deposited in that 
Museum and of the later Mughal buildings in the Dacca city. A set of now 
photographs was taken of the oldest mosque in Bengal, i.e., that of Zafar Khan 
Ghazi at Tribeni in the Hoogly District. In Assam the photographer was 
mainly occupied in taking photographs of the pre-Ahom sculptures at Tezpur 
and Gauhati. The revision of the list of photographic negatives belonging 
to this Circle was commenced but little progress was made owing to the sanction 
of privilege leave for three months to Mr. K. N. Dikshit and to his suliseqiient 
transfer to the Western Circle. 

In the Southern Circle only 21 new negatives were required as most of Southern 
the monuments inspected during the year had already been photographed during Circle 
previous tours. Altogether, 445 prints were prepared and of these 379 prints 
were supplied to the public at a cost of Rs. 290 which amount has been remit- 
ted into the Local Treasury. The photo-albums are in good order and being 
kept strictly up-to-date. 

To the list of photographs prepared by the Superintendent, Archseological Burma Circle 
Survey, Burma Circle, there have been added 166 new photographs. They 
comprise amongst others views of the mounds excavated at Hmawza during the 
year and the * finds ’ made there. A large number of copies were taken of 
photographs of the members of the late Burmese Royal family, which were 
found in the possession of some of their descendants, and which Maung Maung 
Tin, a pensioner of the Burma Provincial Service, kindly procured on loan 
for this Department. Many of these photographs were taken on the Palace 
platform during King Mindon's time (1863-78), a special feature of them 
being that, they show the particular mode of dress worn by Burmese royalty 
in those days, in private as well as on state occasions. It is proposed to have 
enlargements made of the most important of these photographs and to hang 
them on the walls of the Museum on the Palace platform. 

In the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum 61 photographic ne- Indian 
gatives were prepare and include seven of antiquities in the Ma3nirbhanj State. W*>*®**ni 
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Assistant 79 photographic negatives were exposed by the photographer attached to 

Superintendent the office of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, 
for Epigraphy, 
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The dratt.srirari of the Director Generars Office prepared eleven large draw- 
mgs of the diggings and excavations at Taxila. 

The Su])eriiitendent at Agra reports that the survey of the monuments 
at Delhi was still in progress. The two temporary draftsmen with the assist- 
ance ol the head draftsman of his office completed during the summer nine 
drawings of buildings for which measurements had been taken during the 
previous (*old weather. In addition measurements of ten other buildings Were 
laken and thirteen pencil drawings of plans and sections made. Amongst 
these latter may be mentioned the tombs of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, Shah 
Alum, including the mosque attached, Kabiru-Din Auliya and Bahlol Lodi , the 
Satpula sluice and that with the bridge near Shah Alani's tomb and the bridge 
near Sikhandar Loili’s tomb. The second draftsman of the Agra Office was kept 
fully employed in the preparation of working drawings leqiiired for t onserva- 
tion purposes. 

The draftsman in the Lahore Office made seven drawings of the excavations 
undertaken by the Superintendent at Darappa in the Montgomery District 
which he has described in tbe Exploration section of this Report. 

The Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, states that his 
draftsman was employed throughout the summer and autumn at the Lahore 
Fort in supervising the trial excavations there and preparing drawings of the 
archaeological buildings, courtyards and excavated areas. In order to obtain 
at an early date complete records of the archaeological buildings and their 
luodern additions a temporary draftsman was appointed for seven months. 
Thirty-eight drawings m all were prepapred thirty-four being of Lahore Fort. 
Later the draftsman was engaged at the excavation at Mastung in Baluchistan 
(vide page 61) in connection with which he made the necessaiy' drawings, two 
in number. 

Mr. Dikshit writes m respect of the Western Circle “ during the year thirty 
new survey drawings were taken in hand, of which thirteen consisted of 
plans and (it her details of the buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, 
four plans of buildings exposed in the Shanwar Wada Palace at Poona and 
the remainder detailed plans of the group of temples at Un in the Indore 
State, Central India. These latter were required as illustrations for Mr. R. D. 
Baiierji’s Memoir on the Un temples. One unfinished drawing connected with 
the excavatioiH at Mohenjo-daro in previous seasons and two of the buildings 
at Satara staited last year were completed. Besides, several working plans 
were prepared m connection with conservation works in progress.' 

The drawings made in the Central Circle were of the excavated remains 
at Nalanda in Bihar, where the survey work of the previous years was con- 
tinued, and further sectional records and plans made of the several strata of 
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occupation disclosed in Monastery No. I and of the monastic sites Nos. 4 and Central Circle 
5 to its north. Detail sections to a larger scale were also prepared of the 
walls and other features revealed through the sinking of pits to the bottommost 
foundations ; records being made in this way of the levels of the several struc- 
tures disclosed in the sanctuary of Monastery No. 4. Similar large-scale records 
were made of the earlier strata disclosed beneath the chaitya in Monastery 
No. I, as well as the later entrance gateway at the uppermost level between 
that monastery and site No. 6 adjoimng it. 

Survey of this nature is indispensable for the elucidation of the remains, 
which arc often so complicated m their incidence that they can only be rendered 
intelligible by careful correlation in plan, elevation and section ; and it is 
unfortunate that the work has been impeded through the lack of an adequate 
staff. However, the vacancy for a second draftsman, which remained open 
through t]ie difficulty of obtaining a suitable man, has now been filled, and 
it is hoped that greater progress will be possible in future. 

In the Eastern Circle office the draftsman began a detailed plan of the Eastern Circle 
palace of the Ahom rajas at Garhgaon in the Sibsagar district of Assam. 

The plans of the temples of Siddeswar at Bahulara and Shyam Ray at Vishnu- 
pur in the Bankura district along with a plan of the area to be acquired at 
Baharpur for further excavations were completed by him. He also enlarged 
three sketches made by Major Mockler in 1871 of the dambs of Baluchistan 
for the purpose of illustrating Mi. R. D. Banerji’s Memoir on the first excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-daro. Plans of the ruins at Tribeni and of the Laliiagh fort 
at Dacca Were begun during the year but could not be completed. 

In the office for Madras eight new drawings Were prepared and a few plans Southern 
and tracings made for office record. The drawings are to serve as illustrations Circle 
to Part II of Mr. Longhurst’s Monograph on Pallava Architecture now under 
preparation. 

Nine drawings were added to the collection of drawings in the office of Burma Circle 
the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma. They consisted of plans 
and sections of the Dhammayazika pagoda at Pagan, and additional plans and 
sections of the Ananda temple also at Pagan. A list of these is given in his 
Annual Report for 1924-25. 


Personnel. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston continued to officiate as Deputy Director General 
of Archeology vice Dr. D. B. Spooner, who remained on leave till the 15th 
July 1924, from which date Mr. Blakiston reverted to bis substantive appoint- 
ment as Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Muhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, and Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, who had been 
officiating for him, returned to the Director General's Office as Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Central India and Rajputana. Owing to the sudden illness of Dr. 
Spooner, Mr. Blakiston was again appointed to officiate as Deputy Director 
General from 12th January 1926, Mr. Dhama taking over the office of Superm- 
iendent, Aichaeologioal Survey, Muhammadan and British Monuments from him 

2 B 
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for a tnontli until relieved by Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, who" had beeir 
granted a few weeks’ leave. On account of the untimely death on the 30tK 
Jlsnuary 1926 of Dr. Spooner, by which the ArcheBological Department has 
suffered an almost irreparable loss, the officiating appointments above referred 
to were made permanent and Mr. B. L. Dhama, Excavation Assistant, was 
appointed Assistant Superintendent for Central India and Rajputana. 

Sir Aurel Stein, who was on six months’ leave from February 1924, was after 
the expiry of this leave placed on deputation in England for a period of ten 
months in connection with the preparation of his book on Innermost Asia. 
Khan Bahadur Wasi-un-Din continued to hold charge of the Frontier Circle 
until relieved by Mr. H. Hargreaves on return from leave on the 31st October 
1924. There were no changes m the gajaetted personnel of the Northern 

(Hindu and Buddhist Monuments), Southern and Burma Circles nor in the Indian 
Museum and Epigraphical Branch ; but Mr. R. D. Banerji on the expiry of 
his leave on medical certificate w'as transferred from the Western Circle, Poona, 
to the Eastern Circle, Calcutta, with effect from the 10th June 1924, and Mr. 

K. N. Dikshit the Superintendent, Eastern Circle, proceeded on three months’ 

leave on the expiry of which he was appointed Superintendent of the Western 
Circle thereby relieving Mr. G. C. Chandra who had been officiating as 
Superintendent during the period Messrs. Banerji and Dikshit were on leave, 
Mr. G. C. Chandra then reverted to his substantive appointment as Assistant 

Superintendent in the Western Circle, Mr. M. S. Vats, who had been officiating 
for him, returning to his appointment of leave reservist. 

The titles of Khan Sahib and Rai Bahadur were conferred respectively 
upon Maulvi Zafar Hasan, Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, Agra, and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, Superintendent,. 
Archaeological Section in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


J. F. BLAKISTON. 
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Ka) Summary of Expenditure on Establishment, Allowances, etc., excluding Conserva- 
tion. 


Original 

Allotmentri 


Expenditui'e. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. F. 

2,07,840 

1,98,801 0 6 

52,480 

50,529 12 6 

45,100 

52,440 3 0 

30,680 

26,946 9 0 

48,440 

61,694 16 8 

44,050 

39,343 2 6 

22,320 

25,879 11 0 

29,690 

24,366 10 0 

46,810 

38,967 6 9 

49,340 

43.67S 14 13 

29,410 

27,919 1 0 

16,550 

16,608 4 9 

39,390 

20,581 11 0 

28,510 

31,912 4 0 


• (a) Director-General of Arch«oIogy 


(6) Superintendent, Muhammadan and Britiah Monomenta, inclnding 
Delhi Muaeum and Fort Garden Staff. 

' (e) Supeimtendeut, Hindu and Boddhiat Monnmenta 


(d) 

•' 

Frontier (Xrole 

(e) 

*• 

Western Circle 

</) 

•• 

Central Circle 

(J7) 


Eastern Circle 

(A) 


Southern Cizole 

'(♦) 

„ 

Burma Circle 


Southern CSrole 


ij) Government Epigraphist for India 
(k) Aaaiatant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 

'<0 ArohaaoJogical Chemist m India .... 

(m) Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi 

(n) Superintendent, Arohesological Section, Indian Museum 


6.90,110 


6,59,649 7 9 


2b2 
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Appendix A — contd, 

(a) Expenditurk on establishment, etc., excluding conservation. 

Jhrector-General of ArchcBohgy in India. 







ISl 


Appbnidix a — ooM, 

(a) EXPENDITUMB on BATABLISHMENT, BTO., EXOLtmiNO 0aN8EBVATI0N“-C0n<<i, 
Northern Circle — {Muhammadan and British Monuments). 


1. Estoblighment — 

(a) Pay of officers — 

Superintendent ......... 

(b) Pay of Establishment- 

Conservation Assistants, Mimshl, Clerks, Accountant, Photographois, 
Draftsmen and attendants 

(c) Pay of Supenntendent, Historical Buildingi, Delhi Fort and his stafl . 

2. Museums and Dak Bungalows— 

(a) Delhi Museum — 

(i) Establishment .... .... 


(ii) Contingenoies 

(iii) Compensation for dearness of provisions 
(ft) Taj Museum, Agra .... 


(c) Dak Bungalow at Sikandra, Agra 

3. Photography- 

Photographs and Photo materials 
4>. Library — 

Purchase of books .... 

6. Contingencies— 

Petty supplies and services . 

Liveries and warm olothmg . 

Rent, rates and taxes . 

Service postage and telegram charges . 
Conveyance of tents, stores and record . 
Office expenses and miscellaneous . 

6. Allowances — 

(a) Travelling allowance to officers 

fftl Tiavelliii^ allowance to Establishment 

(c) Compensation for dearness of provisions 


lfl.017 I* 0 
7,380 0 0 

.3,362 12 0 
2,797 7 6 
Nil 

39S 13 6 
2.61 15 0 


410 

—100 

j 107 1 

8 

800 

—200 

j fl03 4 

0 

ooo 

618 7 

0 

1,600 

1,366 1 

9 

2,800 

+«XJ 

1 3.086 0 

0 

2,540 
— 6«0 

1 1,985 16 

0 

30 

—30 

1 Nil 


62,480 

50.629 12 

6 
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<o) Expenditure on establishment, etc., exoludino conservation— conetZ. 

Northern Circle — {Hindu and Buddhist Monuments). 


Haods. 

AUotmenta 

EzpendHtiie. 


Ba. 

Rs. A. r. 

1 EstabhHhmont— 

(a) Pay of officers — 



Superintendent 

16,430 

11,425 0 0 

(6) Pay of eBtabliahment — 



Conservation Assistants, Pandits and Mnnehis, Clerks, Photographer, 

12,980 

12,874 3 0 

Draftsmen and Attendants. 

2. Museums — 


Sarnath .... ..... 

2,000 

+859 

1 2,804 14 0 

3. Photography — 



Photographs and photo materials . . | 

+ 102 

1 522 2 0 

4 . library— 



Purchase of books 

300 

277 15 0 

6. Contingencies— 



Ijvenes and wawn clothing .... .... 

100 

Ntl 

Rents, rates and taxes . . . .... 

2,100 

2,190 0 0 

Service postage stamps and telegram charges 

300 

313 3 0 

Conveyance of tents, stores, etc. . . ... 

800 

539 12 0 

Menial establishment charges . ... 

310 

336 0 0 

Purohase and repiur of office furniture 

750 

640 2 0 

Petty supplies and services .... ... 

150 * 
300 

116 4 0 

Office expenses and misoeUaneons | 

+ 100 

? 499 6 0 

6. Allowances — 



(«) Travelling nllonancc to offloers ^ 

2,400 

+1,000 

1 3,238 2 0 

(b) Travelling allowance to establishment .... 

3,440 

3.438 3 0 

(cl Home rent and other allowances ...... ^ 

150 

—102 

1 yn 

<dl Compensation for dearness of provisions ... . ^ 

100 

—100 

^ Nil 

7. Excavation— 



Konikahstra 

2,000 

I 674 0 0 

rbaitni .... 

j —1.300* 

j 24 4 0 

Deogaih J 

1 


Harappa 

+12,700 

12,026 7 0 

Totat 

6R,4<»I 

02440 8 0 


« RMI^tDpviAtod to HwEAfpa. 
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(a) EXPENDlTtmE ON ESTABLISHMENT^ ETC., BXOLUDINO CONSERVATION — 

Frontier Circle. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 


Ba. 

Bs. A. f>. 

1. Eatablighmeiit — 



(a) Pay of officers — 



Superinteadent ... . . • 

14,B00 

8,783 6 0 

(b) Pay of establishmeat— 



Clerka, Braftsmaa. Fhotogcapbei. Modeller, Peons, etc. 

9,140 

7,62.7 12 0 

2. Photography — 



Photographs and photo materials ........ 

450 

619 a O 

Potty supplies ... ... . . 

100 

m 

8. Liibrary — 



Purchase of books 

150 

239 4 0 

4, Contingenoies — 




NU 

20 12 0 

Liveries and warm clothing 

40 

40 0 0 

Service postage and telegram charges 

350 

360 0 0 

Conveyance of tents, stores and records ...... 

600 

262 2 0 

Hot and cold weather charges 

Ntl 

141 11 0 

Pni^ohase of farnitore 

60 

69 14 0 

Ifenial charges 

70 

78 0 0 

Office expenses and mlsoeUaneons 

760 

887 10 0 

5. Allowances — 



f 

2,400 

) 

(a) TiaysUing allowanoe to officers 

+ 1.100 

^ 3,353 9 0 

C 

1,600 

) 

(b) Travelling allowance to sstabllshment ^ 

+ 1,000 

V 2,482 7 0 

<e) OompmxsaHon for dsamsss of provisiaoB 

80 

mi 

d. IxoaTAtioa — 



Saapur (MaifctBg) Kalst Stste, Balaohistan 

+2,600 

2,600 0 0 

Total . 

86.230 

26,946 9 0 
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(a) BIzpenditube on sstabushment, kto., exolitdino oonssbvation — corud. 
Western Circle. 


1. Eatablishmeat — 

(a) Pay of offloera— 

fi) Superintendent 

(li) Aasiatant Saponntendent 

Leave salary ... 

(/») Pay of establishment — 

Clerks, Stenographer, Draftsmen, Photographer, peons, etc. 
Leave salary ........ 

2. Photography — 

Photographs and photo materials ..... 


3, labrory— 

Purchase of books .... 

4. Contingenciea— 

Liveries and ■warm clothing , , , 

Service jKistage and telegram ohaiges 
Oonveyauco of tents, stores and records 
Office expenses and miscellaneous 


l*archa8e of furniture 

Purohaae and repair of tents 
Petty supplies and servioes .... 
0. AUowancen — 

(а) Travelling allowance of offioers — 

(i) Superintendent .... 
fii) A-Hsmtant Superintendent, 

(б) Travelling allowance of E8tabli<ihment . 


(c) House rent allowance 

(d) Compensation for deamens of provisions 
6 Excavation ..... 


Allotments. 

K8. 

A. 

r. 

16,310 

0 

0 

6.260 

0 

0 

—249 

0 

0 

10,730 

0 

0 

+249 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

+496 10 

0 

300 

0 

(1 

+ 305 

5 

6 

130 

0 

0 

—67 

13 

9 

1,200 

0 

0 

--447 

3 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

+ 217 

16 

9 

400 

0 

0 

H 786 

1 

6 

100 

0 

0 

+ 40 

0 

0 

+2,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

—100 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

+ 1,680 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

+ 1,600 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

—100 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

—360 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

+ 17,267 11 

6 

71.687 

11 

6 


02 2 3 

762 IS 0 

2,217 16 9 

1,182 4 3 

140 0 0 
2,000 0 0 


6,623 11 0 
3,983 4 0 
600 0 0 

19,267 11 6 
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{a) ExPENDTTUETC on KSTABMHHMBNT, etc., BSXOLUDING OONSBEVATION— 

Central Circle. 


Haada. 

1 

Allotments 

Expenditure. 




Rs. 

Bs. A. r. 

1, Eatablishment — 





(a) Pay of oflSoei« " 





(i) Superintendent 


\ 

19,450 

r 12,100 0 0 

(ii) Afltiatant Saperiataodent .... 


/ 

( 6.668 4 0 

Leave salary 




241 3 0 (a) 

(A) Pay of eatabUshment — 





Excavation Awiatant, Accountant, derka, Photographer, Diaftamen, < 
Peons, etc 1 

10,870 
—1,000 (A) 

j 0,29U 3 <> 

2. Photography — 





Purchase of phnto matertala .... 



760 

793 0 0 

3. labraiy — 





Purchase of books ...... 



400 

336 6 0 

4. Oontingenuias — 





Telephone obaigas 



160 

226 0 0 

Livenes and warm clothing ..... 



100 

168 0 0 

Kents, rates and taxes 



800 

686 12 0 

Service postage and telegram chargee 



460 

464 0 0 

Conveyance of tents, stores and records 



1,200 

1,234 8 0 

(illioe expense^ and misoellaneouM .... 



600 

428 6 0 

Menial chaises ....... 




162 0 0 

Purchase of furniture . . . . . , 


' 

400 

63 8 0 

Petty supplies and serviooe 



TOO 

24 16 0 

5. Allowances — 





(a) Traveling allowance to offioen 



3,040 

2.801 8 0 

(A) Travelling allowance to eetabUehinmt 

. 


2,800 

2,498 14 0 

(o) House rent and other allowances . . . . 



1,000 

mi («) 

(d) Compensation for deameee of provisions . 



60 

21 11 0 

0. Excavation.- 



2,000 

1 2,192 1 0 

Excavation at Nalanda, Kumrahar and Bulandibagh 

. 

) 

( 

-f.200 (i) 


Total 


48,850 

39,343 2 6 


(<») Leav* oa myvtmtSfi p*y tar 17 dUys Irom 4th Mhrdk 1894. 

{h) lU»-«ppfoptiat«di fOT onuenralioa aod m^iatamnoe *4 Natenda. 
ie) Ba*a.pfpnqwiHitcd for ooowmtfon and mafotmuioe at Kalaoda. 

(d) Ee-approptiatad from tha head Uptoap «>« MtMeum attd baagafow at Nalanda. 


2o 
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(«) EXPENDITUBE on hSTABLISHMJSNT, ETC., EXCLUDING CONSEBVATION — CWlUl. 

Eiistern Circle. 


Heads. Allotments. Expenditote. 


1. EBtabliBhmenfi — 

(a) Pay of uffioetHi — 

Supcnntendunt ... . . 

(b) Pay of eBtabliahment— 

Clerks, Draftsman, Photographer, Dnftri and Peons 

2. Photography' — 

Photographis and photo raatnrials ..... 

3. Library — 

Purchase of books, etc. .... 

4. OontuigencioH — 

Telephone charges ....... 


laveriee and warm clothing . . 

Service postage and telegram charges . 
Conveyance of touts, stores and records 

Office expenses and miscellaneoue . 

Purchase of fumitore . 

Rents, rati'K, etc. 

Potty supplies and services . 

5. Allo'wsaoee~- 

(e) Travelling allowance to officers , 

(6) Travelling allc'wanoe to establishment 
(o^ House rent allowance to Superintendent 


10,46o 0 


6<)0 ) 

+ 300 \[ 717 0 0 


400 660 7 0 


-[300 I C 1,028 0 0 


314 8 0 
266 7 O 
78 0 0 


• • ! 

1,600 
+ 1,676 

1 8^6 0 0 

• • ! 

640 

+924 

1 1.664 0 0 

. . . 

1,600 

1,606 0 0 

Toual . 1 

84tt80 

25,879 11 0 
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{a) ExPBNDITURE on ESTABLISHIIBNT, KTO., BXOT.in>INa CONSERVATION — contd. 
Southern Circle. 



Allotments. 

Expenditure. 


Bs. 

Rs. a. 1 *. 

I. EBtabli^ment — 



(a) Pay of officers — 



Superintendent . ... 

16,000 

16,600 0 0 

(6) Pay of the eataWiehment-- 



OlerkB, Draftsmen, peona 

4,830 

3,704 8 0 

2, Photography — 



Put chase of photo-niatenalB . ... 

1.260 

362 7 0 

3. liibmiy — 



PuTohase of books . . . . . . • 

250 

121 0 0 

4. Contingencies — 



liveries and warm clothing . . ...... 

260 

219 7 0 

Benta, rates and taxes .... 

960 

960 0 0 

Serviee postage and telegrams 

300 

130 0 0 


400 

136 14 0 

Office expenses and misoeUaneous 

1,600 

763 6 0 

Gleaning charges 

100 

66 0 0 

Ftinohaae of furniture 

260 

33 0 O 

6, Purchase of antiquities - « 

100 

nh 

•0, AUcwanoea*-. 



(«) Travelling aliowanoe to offlben .... 

2.800 

1.616 0 0 

(k) Travelling aBowanioe to establishiaent 

1,800 

714 0 0 

TotAL 

29.690 

24.S66 10 6 


2c2 
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{a) ExPBNDlTURli ON BSTABLISHMKNT, KTO., EXCLUDING CONSERVATION — COfUd. 

Burma Ctrole. 


Header 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 

1. fiatebluhmeat— 



(a) Pay of oibc«rs — 



Svponnteiidenli ... 

16,200 

[15,700 0 0 

Leavti salary 

3,000 


(b) Pay of Astabliflbmeni— 



Arohttolj^gioal mholanhip ..... . . 

1,9.30 

876 0 0 

Arohieologioal Aauatant, Arobitootoral Surveyor. Cl«rh% Pandit, 

11,740 

11,689 3 0 

Draftsman, Artist, Photographer and Peonik 



Leave salary .......... 

300 

82 11 0 

2. Pablioatiorm 

1,000 

1,000 0 0 

3. Photography— 



Porohase of photographs and photographic matensLs 

800 

U46 J3 0 

4. Contingencies — 



Contract oontingoaoies 

2,860 

2,712 16 0 

Rents, rates and taxes 

960 

960 0 0 

Petty stippliM and senrieeB 

200 

180 0 0 

S. ABowanowH -- 

1 



1 

(a) Travelling allowance to offloer 

2,400 

1,003 12 0 

(b) TnivclHiig allowance to eatablishment 

1,600 

1,872 16 0 

(e) Contingent allownnco to Honorary Arohieological officer for Arakan and 
other aUowanob 

2,*Sk> 

2,810 0 0 

<d) Hooorariom 

1,600 

Ntl 

ToTAt 

46,810 

38,067 6 0 
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(o) Expenditure on Establishment, etc., excluding oonskkvaiion — contdi 
Government Epigretphut. 


Heads. 

AHotmcnto. 

Sspaoditnre. 


Bs. 

Ks A. P 

1. Bstablishmont— 



(a) Pay of officers— 



(i) Ooveminont Epigraphist 

(u) Bupermtendent for Epigraphy > 

(m) Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy . ... j 

27,430 

26,927 0 S 

Leave salary . . • 

2,860 

1,361 16 0 

(6) Pay f.f ©stablishment — 



Clerks ... 

4,860 

3,880 6 19 

Atioiidora and servants ..... 

1,260 

1,163 0 1 

I^iavc salary . - ... . . 

260 

92 2 1 

Temporary establishment . . . . 

240 


2> Publications— 



(a) Honorarium to oontnbutorti . ... 

4,600 

r 1,079 14 4 

{b) Reproduction of plates ... ... ) 

— LOOOf 

( 2,084 8 0 

3. Library— 

560 


Parohase of books, etc. .... . . ^ 

+ 846 

J 876 14 1 

4. Contingencies — 



Service postage and telegram charges 

300 

298 4 6 

C 

1,200 

^ 100 8 6 

Conveyanoe of tents, stores and reoordo ..... < 

—1,000 

( 

600 

> 

Office expensen and miaoellanenus < 

—200 

^ 398 8 9 

C 

500 

> 

Purchase of furniture < 

—95 

y 404 8 0 

Bents, rates and taxes 

2,400 

2,400 0 0 

Menial charges 

Supplies and servioes j 

5, AHowsmooB — 

180 

160 

—100 

1,200 

180 0 9 

s 

) 

(a) Travelling allowanoe of officers ^ 

+1,000 

> 2,044 7 0 

(b) Travelling aUowanoe of eetabliahmcnt .... 

800 
— 460 

J 807 IS 0 

(c) Oompenoatfon for dearness of proviskma 

90 


Total . 

48,340 

43,0?8 14 11 


f Utilised by the DiTector>Oeit«rsl. 
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(a) KXPBNDITXmK ON ESTABLISHMENT, ETC , EXOLUDINO CONSERVATION — COntd, 

4sstfifanf Su^jerintendmt for Epigraphy, Southern Circle. 


1, RHtablibhmonit— 

(a) ^a^ of oflfioorH — 


4a8iHtani tiiii>ennt«ndent 


(M Pftv of oMtablishraont— 


'5. OontwgonricK 


Petty suppliea and fiorviees 


(«) TravollmR allowance of Asiisfcant Superintendent 


(H Travelling allowance of eatabhahtnent 


G.aaO 6,354 13 0 

fKKI > 


12,520 11.870 0 0 


0.280 ) 

— 100 K 0,011 5 0 


29.410 27,919 1 0 


Archmlogical Chemist 

Heada. 

1. EatabUshtnunt^ — 

(•) Pajr of officent— 

Arohaeolngicnl Chemut 

(4) Pajr of eatablulHuent— 

Clerk, Laboratory Assistant and monial oatablishment 

2. Ubrary- 

Purchsse of books, etc. 

3. Contuiganoies 

Purohanc of, and freight of Ohemioala and Apparatus, etc. 

4. Afionrauces— 

(a) Tmweliiiig aMownnoe to Archeological Chemist .... 
( 4 ) Ikavettiag aUowaaM to ootaUishaent 


S' 

i 

i 


\ 

\ 


Allotments. 


Rs. 


8,980 


2,020 


200 
+ 82 

2,650 

—582 

1,000 

+350 


900 

+390 

24(» 

+60 


! 

i 

] 

i 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. 

8,982 4 0 

2,449 11 0 

282 0 0 
1,966 0 0 
1,849 11 0 

1,319 3 0 
269 ? 0 


TotSIL 
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Appendix A— csew*?. 

{a) Expenditure on establishment, bto., bxoludinq oonsbbvation— c«>ncitZ. 

Collection and arrofn^emmi of the Central Asian Antiquities at Ddhi. 



1. Establifihment — 

(o) Pay of officers — 

Supermtondent 
(6) Pay of ©Btabbfllunent — 

Assjatante, Clerks, Modeller, peons, etc. 

2. Purchase and acquisition of antiquities . 

3. Contingent-lea ..... 

4. Allo-Branoes — 

(a) Travelling allowance for officer 


12,600 12,605 6 0 

l.bOU h 

+2W [ 1,748 10 6 


3,000 K 

{■ «.183 11 6 


l,fl00 ^ 

-390 [ 1,194 13 0 


(b) TmveUing allowance for establishment 


(c) House allowance 

Giant sanotioned for tiie oonstnotioii of show-e 


+21 j 600 4 

1,510 1,605 0 e 

■ 2,000 2,000 0 0 

31,912 4 0 
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Appendix A — contd , 

(6) Expenditure on conservation. 

Svmwary of expenditure on conservation works, etc., 1924-25. 


Provinces. 


Ongmal 

Allotments. 

Expendituie, 

United Provinces — 


Rs. 

Rs 

.. 

r. 

Muhammadan and British Monuments 


1,26,000 

1,32,033 

0 

0 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 


26,887 

19,036 

2 

0 

Delhi . . . . 

Punjab— 


92,800 

83,861 

0 

0 

Muhammadan and British Monuments . 


60,289 

57,162 

0 

0(«) 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . 


60,632 

32,922 

3 

0 

North-West Frontier Pi ovinee 


9,670 

3,901 

3 

0 

Bombay . . . . 


80,000 

84,221 

0 

0 

Bihar and Onssa 


17,387 

18,099 

0 

0 

Uentral Proviniios and Bei ar 


26,481 

24,799 

0 

0 

Bengal . . 


24,000 

26,621 

0 

0 

Assam . ... 


9,349 

7,684 

3 

0 

Madras 


24,920 

21914. 

13 

0 

•Coorg ... 


600 

322 

0 

0 

Burma . . . . 


64,997 

68,190 

0 

0 

Ajmer . . 


6,041 

6,642 

3 

6 

Chhatarpur State ... 

Reserve . ... 


3,000 

30,247 (6) 

3,000 

0 

0 


Total 

^ 0,62,200 

5.84,267 12 

0 


Rs. 

(а) Excludes Bs. 20,5€0>4r6 gmnt foi gardens fiom Provincial Grovernmeut. 

(б) DUtribution from the Reaervo — 

Original JUaerve ... 30,247 

Supplementary Reserve by surienders ... ..... .%,055 


Total 00,302 


Total 00,302 

Kumma/ry of SxjtmitPure of St. 60,302. 


(1) Oonaervation. 

Amount. 

(2) On other heads. 

Amount. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

United Provinces 



11,681 

1. Show-oases, Indian Museum . 

2,000 

Pimiab 



2,184 

2. Annual Report and other Arohtso- 

10.076 

Bombay 



8,490 

li^oal PnUioaUons. 


Bihar and Orissa 



1,068 

3. Photograidiy .... 

400 

Oeoriml Provinoos 



1,900 

4, Library 

800 

Bengal 



2,697 

6. Oontingeneies .... 

732 

Asaioft 



998 

6. Ponduse of antiquities . 

2,600 

Madras 



3T0 

7. TiavalUng allovranco 

im 

Ajmer 
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8. Bxoavaitoa ..... 

13,000 


Total 

28,712 

Total 

3M07 




1 

URAND TOTAL 

OOAIO 
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Appendix A.—<iontd. 


(h) ExrBNDlTtJRE ON CONSERVATION. 

Northern Circle^ Muhamnutdan and British Monuments. 


Distriot. 

Looality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount sTOnt 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Rbuabbs. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

0 

7 




Bs. 

Bs- 

Bs. 

A. P. 




The United PnoviNCRS op Aoba and 
Ohdh. 








ijpfXtal Jic/MiM {non-recumng charges) 
atrrteft out by the Publtc Works 
Department. 






4gra . 

Sikandre 

Constructing a tube well at the Ranch 
Alubal 

37,194 

2,005 

2,004 

0 0 

In progresa. 

Do, . 

Tajganj . 

Replacing Uie existing undcrgiound 
road Uglvting cable at the Taj. 

6,304 

6,304 

.5,460 

0 0 

t'omideted. 

Meotut . 

Sardbana 

Special repairs to the cemetery , 

2r)4 

264 

219 

0 0 

Do. 

Jjuoknow 

Lucknow 

Special repairs to Raii7a>i>Ka7.inam . 

7,627 

4,285 

5,487 

0 0 

Completed. The 

extra expenditure 
of Rs 1,202 has 
been mot out of 
contribution grant 
of the Luck- 

now Husainabad 
Trust 

Do. 

Do. . 

Renewing the m heels of one of the can* 
non at the Residency. 

132 

132 

112 

0 0 

Completed 

Do. 

Do. . 

j 

Providing iron railingfi around the 
residency. 

9,839 

3,000 

{-3,000) 

} 


The work was not 
carried out and 
the allotment re- 
Epproprukted for 
■p»H‘ial reiiaira to 
cettain monu- 

ments at Lucknow 
damaged by Aooda. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Special repairs to certain monuments 
damaged by floods. 

4,783 

(-f 3,000) : 

] 3,002 

0 0 

In progress. 

Etnwah 

Ajitmal . 

Dismantling and rebuilding the front 
arch of the Ajitmal gsrteway. 

611 

611 { 

498 

0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Ekdil . 

Special repairs to tire gateway at 

132 

1.32 

127 

0 0 

Do. 

Benares 

Benares . 

Certain improvements in Aurangxeb’s 
mosque 

202 

202 

192 

0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Certain improvements to Battees 
Kharaba 

65 

65 

6,3 

0 0 

Do. 



Total 


16.050 ^ 

17,104 

0 0 




Agency charges @ 1ft per cent. 


8,218 

3.261 

0 0 




Total 


20,168 

20,426 

0 0 
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Bs. Bs. A. V. 



Sjtfrta) Ei-piU'i {n>n-i(r»rniig charqt>->) 
eatrted <> it In/ l/ir Art‘Ji'r,tl/uj,cul Ih 
jmrtinenl. 


AiiJ.i I'oit 

(i'lt'xiu \xoiks 111 tho Muti Masjul. 
Mai'lilu Hhiiwuii and .laliuiigiii 
Mn Iml 

12.‘Ki7 

FatfhpurtSikn 

Providuig a pa\(d patliwav To thellanu 
Mahal 

Oo7 

\'J!1 .1 

{'ortnin adtlitums to llu' Ofliee building 
of the Suix'imtendcnt, 4ich«*oloaionl 
Siiive\, Muhammadan and Bntiali 
.MouunientK, Northein (.mle 

12..T"i 

SiUnodia 

S|ieeinl repan h to the aoiith west faro 
of the platform of AUbaiS tomb ami 
Htepv, Kulmot and wef-t end of the 
west (Huaewaj 

r>,7(M» 

Tujgnnj . 

Aequiartion of Bhops attached to Katra 
Roftham 

403 

Agta 

Hpofial repair 8 to the damoge eaused 
by flootl and hea\ y rams to certain 
archonoloflical buddings 


Jagner . 

8iK*t'ial repaiTs to the Jasniei Fort 

0,38 

Sardliana 

Reimiis earned out by the Arclibishop 
of Agra to the Roman Catholi* 
(’hureh 

9.8.37 8 0 


Proi iding enamelled notice boards for 
the Pioteoted monuments in the 
United Piovinees 

72o 


Tot%l 



(jR\tTr< Torvi. Special Rep\»k« 



Annual Beparri' (f-ecumug charges) 
enrrifd out 6v thr VuOhc Worke 
Deparlmrnt 


Ajiin 

Maintenance of eltHtncal .nstaliatiun 
at Tuj 

1.900 

Meerut 

Tomb of Shahpir .... 

130 

Du. . 

Tomb of Abu Muhammad Khan 

100 

Sftrdhnna 

Cenieter;i ..... 

244 

Tappal . 

Gntewnx of the Fort 

10 

1 

Carried oxer 



i.iM h 

(— 620 )]) 


0 (( 111 |>rr)gress. 


l.(*l 1 1 > |()| 0 o 

0(1((H (I.(i((7 0 0 


S! 


Cnaiplotcd 

Do 


4o:t h 
(-iOS) > 


I The work was not 
lariied out. 


Rrv52G 0 0 ( ompleted. 


: IW9 0 (I 

2,.^G8 0 0 


22.188 22.ir»9 0 0 


],900 l.rj94 0 0 

ISO 91 0 0 

100 100 0 0 

2U 244 0 0 

in 11 0 0 

2.390 2,040 0 0 
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Appendix could. 


DistrioE 

Locality. 

Name of work and dcRcriptaon 

Amount 
of sane- 
troned 
estimate. 

1 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-2.5 

Amount spent 
during the 
y. ar 1924-25 

EBMAaKS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

7 




Es. 

Rs. 

Es. A. P. 




Brought forward 


2.890 

2.040 0 0 




Thu Vmt i.i> Proviuoks of \oua aso 

Oil OH — ctmM 







Annual Repairs (lecu ring^ charges) 
rarried out hy the Public Worlts 
Department- could. 





JVta7affarua'j;ar 

Majheia . 

Tomb of Mavyid .Saif Khan and hifl 
mother Tomb of Dim an fSayvid 
Mohammad Khan, Tomb of Sayjid 
Husain. als<^ tailed Sayvid Phajjii 
Khan, 'I'omb of Sh\ vid Umar Niii 
Khan and Orlagonal well 

150 

150 

140 0 0 


Bijnor 

Nnjibabad 

XaMab Najibu-d daub h’a tomb 

144 

144 

144 0 0 


Allahabad 

Mlahabad 

Tomb of KnUtin Khusro, Tomb of 
KhtiKroN mothci. Tomb of KIuibio'u 
KH tiM, Tomb of Bihi Tamohin Fii 
floRure mrII and gateway of Khusro 
Bach. 

4(K> 

400 

409 0 0 


Do 

Do. 

/BQiim Palace in the Fort 

.MX) 

300 

222 0 0 


Mlrzapur 

Chonar . 

Tftikhai Kli.-ni’a tomb 

.■iOO 

.5(Xt 

47.5 0 0 


fienares 

Honarca . 

Aui.npc/ob’a nl('^qile 

112 

112 

ill 0 0 


■Ghnzii’ur 

llliitn 

Stone Budge 

15 

15 

15 0 0 

1 

Jaunpur 

Jaunpur . 

Jami Masjid ..... 

■) 




Do. 

Do . 

Atnla Masjid ..... 

1 




Do 

Do 

Lai Dnrwara Mnajid 

i 

1 




Do. 

Do. 

Fort ...... 

1 

1 

1 




Do. 

Do 

.Thinjri Maajid 

I 

1 




Do 

Do. 

Do. 

D->. . 

Shann Kings’ Tomb near .Tatni Maojid 

Hammam or Turkish Bath 


1.2(X) 

1,200 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Firor. Shah's Maqbara 





Do. 

Do 

Stone Budge over Gumti . 





Do. 

Do. 

Ramca of Sher Zaman Khan 





Do. 

Do. 

Kings’ Tomb at Macharhattn 





Do. 

Do. 

Stone lion ..... 





A*amgarh 

Mohnagar 

Daulat’sTomb 

75 

75 

61 0 0 


dalaun 

Kalpl . 

Chaurasi Ounibod .... 

4.50 

450 

410 0 0 


•Cawnpore 

Cawnporo 

Savada Kothi nionument 

90 

fX» 

?8 0 0 


Fanrukbabad . 

Mau Baabida- 
bad. 

Tomb of Nawab Rashid Khan . 

15 

in 

16 0 0 




Carried over 


8.UI 

B.325 0 0 



2 0 2 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

Locabtj 

Name of work and descriptaon. 

Amount 
of sano' 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

BBucAfixa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P 




Prouglit fornnrd 

The Uniti- d PnoviKoxB or Aoxa ahd 
O uDii— conW. 

Antmal JRepatre {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Pvblic Works 


5,841 

6,:i26 0 0 




D^Mrtmenl^cotiold. 





FarruJthabad 

Kiirhar 

Well .... 

lo 

1.5 

10 0 0 


Du 

f'haudhanapnr 

Tomb . , ... 

l.'i 

15 

H 0 0 


Fy/Hbod 

Mshaipiir 

Mosque in the Fort 


2.5 

24 0 0 


fcJoJtanimr 

iHaula 

.Mosque . . ... 

00 

(M) 

5] 0 0 


Lucknow 

Lucknow . 

Alain bagh House .... 

7n0 

750 

7.10 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Chhatar Manzil palace for Queens and 

.3,800 

3,800 

3,789 0 0 




])latforms 





Do. 

Do . 

Farhnt Baksh station Library 

1,2(M) 

1 .200 

1,199 0 0 


Do. 

Do . 

Neil’s gate . ... 

If) 

1.1 

!2 0 0 


Do 

Do. 

Sikandar Bagh Buildings . 

3(H) 

300 

27.3 0 0 


Do. 

Do , 

Kaisai bagh gates 

S(M> 

KOO 

800 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Nadan Mahal and Ibrahim Chishtis’ 

300 

3(K) 

277 0 0 




Tom b. 





Do. 

Do . 

Nasiruddm Hyder’s Karbala 

300 

300 

298 0 0 


Do. 

Do . 

Janab Aliya’s tomb .... 

300 

800 

300 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Qullstand-lram .... 

640 { 

600 

459 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Besidonoy buildings and Caretakers’ ' 

1,660 

1,660 

1,680 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

quarten. 

Bibiapur House .... 

300 

300 

263 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Dilkusha palace .... 

300 

300 

269 0 0 


Debra Dun 

Dcbia Dun 

Katanga monuments 

16 

15 

16 0 0 


liardoi . 

Malawaa 

Wells 

22 

22 

16 0 0 


Do. 

Shahsbad 

Maqbara of Nawab Diler Khan . 

296 

296 

266 0 0 




Total 


16,603 

16,026 0 0 




Agency charges @ 19 per cent. 


3,193 

3,046 0 0 




Total 


10 096 

19,070 0 0 


Fyzabad 

Fyaabad 

Qulab Ban ..... 

776 

600 

600 0 0 

The total eaqiendb 







ture inouiTM on- 







the anntiaj ropstrs* 
to Qulab Mri 



Total 


20,496 

19,670 0 0 

tomb at Fysabad 
amounted to Be. 







776. the extra 
amount of Be. 376 







baring been paid 
by w D^ty 







Commfaricnerf 







sabad, outpj^ oP 
the Kaaul fiiiide.(. 
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Appendix X-^condd. 


Diatriot. 

LK>caJii7. 

Kattie of work and description. 

Amount 
of sane- ' 
tinned 
estimate 

Allotment 
fur the 
year 
1024-25. 

Amount Bmnt 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Rsmabxs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




The Ukitbd Pbovinoes or Aoiu. ahp 
O uDH — canid. 

Annual Bepatra {recurring chargee) 
carried out by ike Archatologieal He- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 





partment. 





Agm . 


Agra 

Roman Catholic cemeteiy 

650 

300 

(+250) 

j 713 0 0 


Do. . 

- 

Tajganj . 

Taj Buildings including gateway# 

4,060 

4,060 

4,163 0 0 


Do. . 


Agra 

Agra Port ..... 

0,960 

6,800 
( + 3,150) 

j 9,833 0 0 


Do. . 


Sikandra 

Akbar’a Tomb .... 

2,800 

2,800 

2,38 1 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Mariam’s Tomb .... 

700 

700 

402 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Kanch Mahal 

70 

70 

66 0 0 


Do. . 


Agra 

Itimaduddaula’s Tomb 

700 

700 

683 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. , 

Chini-ka -Rauza .... 

160 

*150 

163 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Ram Bagh 

6,160 

650 

1 5,184 0 0 







(+ 4,600) 
(—3,500) 

(-^,537')'' 

*8ale prooeods of 
old materials 

Do. . 


Do . 

Delhi Oale . ... 



6 0 0 

ersdited to the 
work. 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Kanagate Fulobanga Modi 

100 

100 

108 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Itbari Khan's Tomb 

100 

100 

47 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Itbari Khan's Mosque . . . 

20 

20 

12 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Salabat Khan and Sadiq Khan’s Tombs J 

200 

200 

328 0 0 

V 

Do. . 


Affra Muttra 

Guru-ka-Tal ..... 

60 

60 





Road. 






J)o, . 


Agra 

Dhakri-ka-Mahal . . . . i 

60 

60 

63 0 0 


Do. , 


Kaohputa 

Humayun’s Mosque 

60 

50 



Do. 


Agra 

Jodh Bai’s Chhattri. 

10 

10 



Do. 


Agra Muttra 

Bmall Chhattri 

10 

10 





Road. 






Do. . 


Agra 

Firoz Khan’s Tomb . 

300 

800 

266 0 0 


Do. . 


Do, . 

Office of Superintendent, Aroh«ologioal 
Survey, Mubammedaa and Bndahist 

360 

350 

311 0 0 





Monuments, Northern Oirole. 





Do. . 


Fatehpnr Sikri. 

Arohcsologioal Buildings . 

6,600 

6,500 

(+1,000) 

1 7,191 0 0 


Do. . 


Itmadpur 

Burhia-ka-Tal 

100 

100 

91 0 0 





earned orse 


28,460 

1 

28.466 0 0 

1 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Distnct. 

Dicahty 

Naim- of work and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. A P. 



Brought forward 


28,460 

28,4 -;6 0 0 



The United Provivoeb of Aq&a and 
OuDH — eryntd. 






Annwtl Repatrs (recurring charges) i 
famed out by the Areheeologieal 
Department — contd 

1 



MfH’rut . 

Sardhnna 

Roman Catholic Church . 

150 

160 

160 0 0 

Cawnpore 

Cawnpoie 

Memorial well 

238 

238 

238 0 0 

Agra . 

A«i a 

yii))|>lv f>f nnifurms to the Khaditns at 
Taj. Sikandra and Itiroad-ud-daulah. 

2tM) 

2a> 

200 0 0 



Totai. 


29,048 

29,043 0 0 

.1 


Grand Total Annual Repairs 

■ 1 

1 

48,613 0 0 


Distnct. 


locality. 


Name of work and description 


Allotment for 
the year 
1924-25. 


Amount spent 
during tbo year 
1924-26 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Rkuarrs. 


6 


The Ukited Provinobs of Aqaa ahd 
Ohdh — concld. 


Agia 


Do. , 


Agra 


Sikandra 


il/atn(eiuinee of gardens (recurring 
charges). 

Taj, Khan-i-Alam, Agra Fort, Itimad- 
ud-daulah, Chini-ka-Bauza, Ram 
Bagh and Roman Catholio Ceme- 
tery. 

Akbar’a tomb .... 


40,813 


29,126 


Lnokuow 

Allahabad 

Cawnpore 


Lucknow 

Allahabad 

Cawnpore 


The Boaidenoy, Nadan Mahal and 

1 

7,bD7 

Tbrahim ChliAti's tomb. 



Kliusro Bagh ..... 

3,000 

3,013 

Wheeler’s entrenchment . 

1,000 

1,000 

Total Gardens 

44,813 

40,836 


Summary. 

Re. 


Speoial rafiaira earned out bN the Public Works Department ........ 20,426 

l>Mtu ditto Arohssolorioal Department ........ 22,150 

Annual r«pa ca oarried out by the Public Works Dejiartment 19,670 

Ihtto ditto Ai-chicelopioal Departm«mt ....... . 29,048 

Cardens ................ 40,836 


CrANU ToTAI »r(iR THE UxiTED ProVISCRS Of AORA XSD OiTDH . . . 1^/188 
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Appendix A— contd. 


Lopality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount of 
ganotioned 
estimate. 

Allotment for 
the year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during the year 
l§24-26. 

RaacABsa. 

1 

2 

CO 

4 

5 

6 




Ra. 

Rs. 

Rb. 




Delhi Phovivce — contd 







ATintud Hepatrs {rtcumng chaTget) 
earned omt by the Publve Worke 
Department — contd. 





Delhi 


15. Gateway Ilu Ha Inna 





Do 


16, llumaytin'a tomb 





Do. 


17. Chaun<iatli Khamba 





IVj 


18. Lodi tumbfl 





Do 


19. Safdaijang’s tomb . 





Do. 


20 Moth ki-iManjul 





Do 


21. Dome in Mubarakpur Kotla 

s 14,340 

14,341 

14,070 


Do. 


22 Hau7 Khas 





Do. 


28 Bijai Mandal 





Do 


24. Quib buildings 





Do. 


25 KhirkiMaajid 





Do. 


26. Ghiasuddin Tughlaq’a tomb 





Do. 


27. Road front of 7'aghlaqabad 

J 






Total 


14,341 

14,070 




Agency charges (o' 10 per cent . 


1,434 

1,407 




Total Ankual Repairs . 


15,776 

15,477 






Ba. 

Rs. 




Annual Bepatrn and maintenance earned out by the 
Arehcculogtcal Department 




I>ethi 


Two Temporary Draftsmen for eurvey work, at Rs. 66 
per menaein, for 12 months. 

1,320 

1,320 


Do. 


Travelling Allowance for abore 


500 

{- 68 ) 

422 


IVo. 


(Tontingencies lor above . 


250 

24B 


Do 


■Estiloration of tlie tomb of Qhiosuddin Tughlaq . 

260 

244 




Total Akvxtrl Kbpaiba . 

2,262 

2,234 




Guand Tot a Anstcal Repaibs . 

18.087 

17,711 
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Appendix A — amtd. 




Allotment 

Amount spent 


Looalitj. 

Name of work and description 

for the year 
1024-25. 

during the year 
1924-26. 

Rujliiks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Ba. 

Bs. 



Dklhi PnoviPfOB — roneJi 





Maintenance of Oartlens (recurring chtirges) 




rDelhi 

Kotla Firos Shah . . • 




. 

Do, 

Parana Qila . ... 





Do. 

Humayun’s tomb, Bn Habma garden, Isa Khan’s tomb 






and Arab Serai 


L 40,000 

36,142 


Do. 

Safdar Jang’s tomb ..... 





®o. 

Haur Khas . . .... 





DOe • • 

Qutb gardeas 






Agency charges @10 per cent, on above 

4,000 

3,614 



Unhltered water supply to tho Delhi Port Gardens 

3,000 

3,060 



Delhi Fort Gardena. 





Pay of Mabs and other Horticultural expenses . 

3,166 

3,090 



Garden contingencies . , ... 

l/HK) 

426 



' Captain T. .T. Campbell’s contmgem les . 

f 2,400 ) 

i (-1,400) i 

1,760 • 

• This includes Re. 
900 paid to Caj^tam 


Bonus to Captain T J Campbell for the vear 1924 

500 

500 

T J C/ampbell and 
his staff on account 


Bonus to Captain T. .T CamiilieH’R staff for tho year 1 924 

400 

400 

of their bonus tor 
the year 1923. 


Total Gardens . 

53,056 

48,081 


SUMKART. 

Special RepairB carried out by Public Worku Department . 

Annual Bepairs earned out by Pubhc Works Department . 

Annual Repairs and Maintenance earned out by the Arcbseological Department 
Gardens * • 


17,169 

10,477 

2,234 

48,981 


Oband Total for thr Dslhi PBomron . 83,861 


Summary of Expenditure on Conservation in the Northern Ctreie, Muhammadan and British Monuments . 


Province. 

Total amounv 
epent on 

Special Repairs 

Total amount 
spent on 

Annual Repairs. 

Total amount 
spent on the maln- 
tenanoo of gardens. 

1 TrwAi- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

•Cnited Prov^aces . 

42,.'>84 

48,613 

40,836 

1,32/138 

Delhi Province 

17,160 

17,711 

•18,981 

83,861 

Total . 

59,763 

66.324 

89,817 

2,16,894 

GRAND TOTAL 




2,16,894 
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(6) Expenditure on Conservation. 

North nn Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. 


Difitnct 

Locality. 

Name of work and deaonption 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Rhuabks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Re. 

Ra 

Bs A T. 




The Punjab 







Sferinl Hepatrn (vMn-reenrrt-ng charges) 
carnrd out by the Pnbhc Works 
Depttrimsnt 







Special repairw to — 





Qargaon 

Tugblaqahad . 

Surajkiind . , , . . 

10,570 

2,000 

1,405 0 0 

Work stopped 

Ksngra 

Baijnath t 

Tatnpleb 

4.'53 

273 

135 0 0 

Completed 

Jbelum . 

Kat«8 

Satgbnrn temples .... 

10,448 

5,000 


Funds re-appro-- 
printed- 

ECangra 

Ambibeshwar . 

Temple 

400 

400 



Do 

Nadu 

Gateway and temple 

140 

140 



iUwftlpindi 

Taxik . 

Construction of Mueetun 

19,’1.7.34 

30,000 

16.798 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oonstruetlon of a petrol and oil 
godown. 

334 

334 

203 0 0 

Do. 



Toiai. 


38,147 

1 8,601 0 0 




Agency obargea @ 19 per cent. . 



3..534 0 0 ' 




ToTAn 


.38,147 

22,185 0 0 




Special JBepaiVd (ntm-reeurrtng ehargw) 
oorried out fry ^ ArchmaHogieal 
Department 


1 


ll 

Rawalpindi 

Taxila 

frlaintenanc'C of Police Guard 

1,617 

1,617 

1,617 0 0 


Lahore . 

I.rfihore 

Pun liaee of Notice Boaids 

1 

700 

645 3 0 

In progress 

Ravalpndi 

Taxila 

1 

i 8]x*cial Conservation work (Director- 
i Genet ul) 

1 

3,000 

8,000 0 0 

Do 



Total 


5,817 

6,262 8 0 

1 




Qbakd Total Sbsoial Rbtairs 


1 6,817 

^ 27,307 3 0 

1 
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Dietriot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and desoription. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs. 

Rs 

Ra. A. T 



The Punjab -< 5oncW. 






Annual Sf-pctira {recumfi.g charge*) 






earned out by the Publtc Works 
Department. 




Shahpur 

Vijhi 

Ancient site . . . . 

1 Rs/ 

50 

1 74 0 0 

Do. 

BLiora 

Ditto .... 


30 

j 

Do. 

Amb 

Temple in the Fort .... 

230 

3.50 

226 0 0 

Sialkot . 

Sialkot . 

Tibha Jaliftn .... 

150 

150 

149 0 0 

Rawalpindi 

Mankiala 

Buddhiat Tope .... 

1 32 / 

ir. 

) 

V 22 0 0 

Do. 

Bliallar . 

Ditto .... 

j \ 

1(1 

J 

Jhelura . 

Katasi 

Satghara templu .... 

1 

50 

1 

Do. . 

Malot . 

Temple 

1 631 J 

300 

!w 508 0 0 

Do. . 

Rohtas . 

Raja Man Smgh’a Haveli . 

i 1 

5(i 

1 

Do. . 

Katas 

Sardar Han Smgb’s Haveli 

J 1 

70 

1 

J 

Gurgaon 

Taghlaqabad 

Surajkund ..... 

250 

200 

192 0 0 

Do. 

Anekpur 

Masonry tank ..... 

100 

100 


Eamal . 

Thanesar 

Raja Kam Ka Mound . . , 

30 

30 

26 0 0 

Do. . 

Kaitbal . 

Baoli ... . . 

185 

180 

186 0 0 

Kangra 

Kangra . 

Temple in the Fort 

.347 

340 

261 0 0 

Do. . 

Nurpur . 

Ditto .... 

19 

19 

19 0 0 

Do. . 

Bajaura . 

Basheshwar Hahodeo temple 

36 

32 

10 0 0 

Do . 

Kanhinra and 

Rook insoriptionB .... 

10 

10 

c 

0 

0 


Patluar. 





Lahore . 

Lahore . 

Maintenanoe of Bleotno installation in 

4 

4 

4 0 0 



Arohmological Offloe. 






ToTAt. 


1,907 

1,086 0 0 



Agency charges @ 19 per cent. . 



320 0 0 



Totai, 



2.005 0 0 

Rawalpindi . 

Taaila 

Annual maintenance of Museum, Monu' 
meats, etc. (Director General of 
ArchMology). 


3.020 

3,620 0 0 








Total ANiraAL Bbfaxrs 


5,.5l7 

6,526 0 0 



Spw^ r«Miis oanied out by tlie PoUio Work« I>epartinent 22,13fi 0 0 

Spei^ ropain «a>m«d out the ArohNolodoal Department 0,202 3 0 

A.wmia.1 repoirs carried out lay the Public Work* Department ....... 2.005 O O 

Annual ropidre canted out by the ArohMologioal Department 0 0 

Gbaitd Torar »o» th» Pokjab . S2,V22 3 0 


2 ■ 2 
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Dktriet. 

Locality. 

Name of work and deaonpUoii. 

Amount 
of aano- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26 

Amount spent 
dunng tne 
year 1924-26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 





Bb. 

Bs. A. F. 



United Urovinoes or Aor\ and 
OUDD 






Hpe(vtl B-pairn (no» -recurring charge^) 
tamed out bg the Pnbhi Worke 
Deparlnieut 




Allahabad 

(larliwa 

Special tppairs to Fort and Monamenta 

20,387 

5,000 

9.58 1 0 



f!<inKprvation of — 




Almora . 

Dwarahat 

Antuiuitiea 

13,780 

6,846 

6.842 7 0 

Do . 

Do 

]Minor antiquities 

90 

90 

96 0 0 

Bonaraa 

8arnath 

Con^trintion of a eurfaioe drain 

1 ,476 

714 

694 0 0 

Etah . 

Bilaar 

Conservation of Oupta relics 

l,03tJ 

( 1,(M(. 

} (- 1.^0) 

J 382 0 0 



To*al 


13,56.6 

H.972 8 0 



Agency ehargos 19 per eent 



1,705 0 0 



Totai. 



10,677 8 0 



Special JSepatre (non-return ng chargee) 
carrxed out by the Arckax/logital 
Department 




BenarfF 

Saraath . 

Conservation of Buddhist remains 


1 2,939 b 0 





and 
— 6(X)) 
- 4.641 


(lanikhpiir 

Kaaia 

Ditto ditto 


2,758.12 

1,029 8 0 



Pun hasp of Notice boards for Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments ui United 
Provm' e«( 


( 1,000 
i +1.36 

J 1,069 1 0 



Total 


12,904-12 

5,027 16 0 



Grand Total Special Repairs 


26,469-12 

16,706 7 0 



Annual Bepatrs (recurring rluzrgee) 
camed out by the PuMir B'orI< 
Department 




Dchra Dan 

Agra 

KalM 

Agra 

Asoka stone 

JnsMmnt Singh ki Chliatii . 

00 

150 

37 

+23 

160 

60 0 0 

128 0 0 

Muttra . 

Bnndaban 

Cobind Deo temple . 

360 

360 

137 0 0 

1)0 . 

Do . 

Rndha Bnllahh timiple 

120 

120 

66 0 0 

Do 

Do. 

•Tugal Kishofe temple 

120 

120 

78 0 0 



Carried over 


810 

468 0 0 


Rckabu. 


7 


In progress 


Complpied 

Do. 


Do 

In pi ogress 


Tn pt'ogreee- 


Do. 
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Dulriot. 

Looahty. 

Name of work and deaonptton. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
(luring the 
year 1924-25 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 





Bs 

Rs. 

Ea 

A. 

e 




Brought forward 


810 

469 

0 

0 




Unitrd Provinces op Aora and 

OuDH — concld 









Aiinvnl Sejmrs {rt-currtn{/ charge’s) 
aimed out by the Public It'wrfosi 
Dfi partme n t —concld 







Hamirpur 

Mahoba . 

Rahdva temple 

37 

37 





Do. 

Saknra 

Jam temple 

4 

4 

1 




Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pour Ohandolla temples and small . 

masonry tank 

Bralimanical temple 

3 

22 

3 

J 

6 

0 


Gorakhpur 

Kasia 

Buddhist remains . . ! 

172 ' 

172 

137 

S 

0 


Gonda . 

Snheth Maheth 

Ditto 

650 

550 

633 

0 

0 


Benares 

Rarnath . 

Ditto 

91R 

918 

909 

8 

0 


Jhanei . 

Talbehat 

Foit . ... 

184 

184 

177 

2 

0 


Do. . 

rhandpur and , 
Dudbai 

Hhiin 

Temples 

400 

400 

400 

0 

0 


Benares 

Asoka pillar 



12 

0 

0 


Do, 

Do. . 

Stone bridge 



15 

0 

0 


Hardoi . 

Sandhi . 

Phnlmali temple 



6 

0 

0 


Allahabad 

Carhwn . 

Fort . . . 



94 

4 

0 




Total 


3,100 

2,797 

11 

0 




Agency charges 19 |)er cent. 



632 

0 

0 




Total Annual Repairs 



3,329 

11 

0 



Summary. 


Special repairs carried out by the Public Works Department . 
Special repairs earned out by the ArobaBoloipcal Department ' 
Annual repairs carried out by the Public Works Department • 


Ks A P. 

lit, 077 « 0 

6,027 15 0 
3,329 11 0 


Orand Torar. ro» thb United Pbovince*! on Agra and Odor . 19,036 2 0 


Summary of Expenditure on Conservation tn the Northern Circle, H%ndu and Buddhist Monuments. 


Province 

Total amount spent on 
special repairs 

Total amount spent on 
annual repairs. 

Total. 

Punjab 

United Provinces ...... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 

Rb. a. p. 

27,897 3 0 

15,706 7 0 

Es A . P. 

6,626 0 0 

.3,329 11 0 

hs . A. P. 

32,922 3 0 

19,035 2 0 

43,102 10 0 

8,864 11 0 

51,957 6 0 



61.967 5 0 
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(6) Expenditure on conservation. 

Frontier Circle, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 


ZMatriot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount sjient 
during the 
year 1024-26. 

RjBltABXa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Bb. 

Ba A. F 




POSJAB. 







Special Repairs (non-rectimng charges) 
carried out op the Pitbltc Works 
DeparlmetU. 





'Shaikhupura . 

Shabdam 

Improvement to Asaf Khan’e Tomb . 

41,026 

1,060 

1,060 0 0 

Completed. 

l«bore . 

Lahore . 

Making a ejiihon drain at Gulaln Gate- 

way. 

306 

306 

204 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Purchasing of uniforms for chowhidars 
employ^ at hiatorioftl buildings. 

378 

378 

331 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Chau bur ji Mosque .... 


<■ 3,000 

i (— 3,000> 

} • 

Raappropnated 

Do . 

Do. . 

Acquisition of land from Railway 
Dopartmint in connection with 
Budhu’s tomb at Lahore. 

466 

460 

466 0 0 

Completed 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Providing marble Balustrade to re- 
place existing iron railings to 
rampart top of Shalamar Qa^on. 

2,401 

2,483 

2,000 0 0 

Do. 



Total 


4,676 

4,061 0 0 




Agency charges @ 10 per cent. . 



770 0 0 




Total 



4,821 0 0 


Lahore 

r.ahor» Fort . 

Special Repairs (wn-recurring charges) 
carried out hy the Arehoeological 
liepwimeni. 

Conservation of Lahore Port bnild* 

ing*. 


1 r 10,000 
< (+1,600) 
L(+3.ow) 

1-14.800 0 0 

J 




Total 


14,600 

14,600 0 0 




Qbani) Total Spboial Rxtaibs 


19.176 

10,821 0 0 
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Distriet. 

Locality. 

Name of work and dMonpUoQ. 

Amount 
of sano- 
tinned 
esumate, 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924 26, 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924.20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 




Rb. 

Ra 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 



PUN'.TAB—rmikl 








Annual Repairs {recurrtn^ charges) 
carried otd by the PiUdtc Workc 
Department. 






Campbellpore. 

Haean Abda] . 

Lala Rukh’s Tomb .... 






Do. 

Do. 

Abdul Hakim‘8 I'omb 






Do. 

Loaar 

Loaar Baoli .... 

1 C46 

640 

287 

0 

0 

Do. 

Saidan . 

Saidau Baoh 






Do. 

AttrOok 

Begam-ki-Samt .... 






Jheluia . 

Rohtas . 

Rohtaa Fort ..... 

303 

300 

298 

0 

0 

Qujrat . 

Do. . 

Gujfat . 

Kharian . 

Akbari Baoh 

Aurangseb Baoli .... 

314 

284 

210 

0 

0 

MazaSaigai^i . 

Muzaflargarh . 

Tomb of Tahir Khan Nahar 

Moaq^uo of Tahir Khan Nahar. 

J 208 

200 

164 

0 

0 

Gurgaoa 

Gurgaon . 

Annual repaira to Koa Minsrs . 

160 

160 

73 

0 

0 

Rohtak 

Rohtak . 

Ditto ditto 

126 

120 

64 

0 

0 



Annual ropaire to — 






Rohtak 

Sonepat . 

Kliawaja Khiguir’a Tomb 

133 

130 

67 

0 

0 

Hiwar . 

Huwar . 

Muhammadan and Britieh Monu> 
menta. 

784 

720 

719 

0 

0 

Jolluodar 

Jullundur 

Ditto ditto 

691 

800 

196 

0 

0 

Ludhiana 

Ludhiana 

KoaMinara ..... 

13 

10 

11 

0 

0 

Ambala 

Ambala . 

Ditto ..... 

8 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Kamal . 

Kamal . 

Mahammadan and British Monu* 
menta. 

424 

416 

468 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Kala Amb 

Obliak commemorating the 3rd 
Battle of Panipat. 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Sheikhupaca . 

Shahdata 

Hiatorioal buildings 

16.906 

16.680 

16,490 

0 

0 

Lahore . 

Lahore . 

Mian Mir’a Tomb .... 

091 

900 

899 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Making a «yphon with drain at 
Gobml gateway. 

101 

101 

60 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do, . 

Providing marble balustrade at 
SbaJamar gardens. 

166 

156 

47 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Bebuildine east wall of atmety 
attached to Bhalamar gardens. 

990 

090 

000 

0 

0 



Oarried over 


21,670 

19.947 

0 

0 
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Name uf wt^rk and deeonptaon. 


Amount Allotment 
of acmv- for the 
tioned year 
eatimate. 1^4-25. 


Amount spent 
during the 
year i924«26. 


Gujranwala 

Amritsar 

urdaspur 

Do. 

Kangra 
Sheikbupura . 


Lahore . 

Do. . 
Sheikhupum 


Brought forward 
Punjab — condd. 

Annual Hepatu {recumng charges) 
earned out by tie Puiltc Worhs 
Department — Loncld. 

Annual Repairs t> — 


21,570 10,947 0 0 


Ijab<jro 

labor, . 

Historical buddings in Lahore . ' 

Do. . 

Do. 

Shalamar gardens . • 

Do. . 

Do 

Chauburji .... 

Do. . 

Do, 

fiudhu’s Tomb 

Do. . 

Do. 

Budhu ka Awa .... 

Do. . 

Do. 

Dai Angha’s mosque* 

Do. 

Do. 

i Ah Mar^n Khan’s Tomb 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Dai Anga's Tomb . . . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Gulabi gateway .... 

Do. . 

Do. 

SaruwaJa Maqbara . . . ^ 


Mile 273, 278 & 
279 of G. T. 
R. 

Batala . . 

Kalauaur 
Dhararusala 
Sheikh upura . 


Hifltorical buildings in and outside 
Lahore Port. 

Graves in Baradan 

Kob Minars .... 

Shainsher Khan's Tomb 
Takht-i-Akbari . . . • 

Lord Elgin’s Tomb 
ifiran Munara and Tank 

Totai. 

Agency charges 19 per oont. . 
Total Annual Rkfaim 

Oardena. 

Shalamar Gardens . . . 

Haznri Bagh ..... 
Shahdara gardens .... 

Total Oabdbns , 



200 145 0 0 

20 20 0 0 

800 814 0 0 

33,640 31,800 O 0 

6,041 0 0 
S'?, 841 0 0 


8,764 8,128 1 0 

1,300 1,285 8 0 

12,400 11,136 11 0 


20,650 4 0* *This sum was 
proTided firom 

provlaolal 

I funds. 


Hummary 

Total special repairs carried out by the Public Works Department 
Total (tpecial works carried out by the Arohaaol^ioa] Department 
Total Annua! repairs carried out by the Publio Woiks Department 
Total Gardens {Provincial Funds) 


Grand Total iroR Punjab 


Bs. A. P. 

4,821 0 0 
14.500 0 0 
37,841 0 0 
20.560 4 6 
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IMstoiot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sani- 
tioned 
estiwatp. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1824-25. 

Rkmawks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. A. P. 




Nobth-Wbst Froktxto PBOvnsoa. 







Special Repair » (non-recitrrin^ 







Dtparim^nt. 







Conservation of — 





'Peshawar 

Mardan Tehsil . 

Jamalgarhi Monuments 



376 0 0 


Do. 

fiaaara . 

Do. 

Near Tazila . 

Takht-i-Bahi .... 

Jaulian ..... 


2,930* 

3,500 

1,000 0 0 

*Rs. 1,930 

Rs. 1,000 surren- 
dered. 



Toxan Spaoxan Rapanas 


6,430 

1,376 0 0 




Annual Bepaire (recurring charges) 
carried out by ike Public Works 
Department. 





Pe'’hawar 

Mardan Tehsil . 

Takht-i-Bahi Monuments . 

380 

380 

76 0 0 


Do. 

Peshawar 

Annual Repairs to Arohwologioal 
Office. Peshawar. 

235 

240 

200 0 0 




Agency charges at 24^ per o«it . 



141 0 0 




Total . 


629 

717 0 0 




Annual Repairs (recurring charges) 
earned out by the Archecedogical 
Department, 


1 



Peshawar 

Mardan Tehsil . 

Annual repairs and maintenance of 
Monuments at Jamalgarhi. 


380 

180 0 0 




Annual repairs to — 





Do. 

Swabi Tehsil . 

Asota monument . ... 


60 

7 6 0 


Do. 

Mardan Tehsil . 

Shahbazgarhl monument 


100 

7 6 0 


Hasara . 

Near Taxila 

Annual repairs and maintenance charge** 
of Jandial Monuments. 


280 

180 0 0 




Carried over 


■ 

374 12 0 

1 


2 F 
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District. 

TjOcaSity 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Remarks. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

r 

6 

7 




B9 

Rs 

Rs A P. 




Brought forward 


810 

374 12 0 




Nobtk-West Phontibb Pkovuiois 
—concld. 







Ann>/fil Rppatrs {recvrrtno char/jei) 
earner/ out hit tire Archcrolofjical he 
portmetU— oontd 







Annual repairs to — 





Harara 

Ne»ir TaxiD 

Jaulian monument . . . | 


846 

778 13 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Pippala . . . . i 


230 

189 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Nikra 


632 

626 10 0 




Total 


2,518 

1,869 3 0 




Qband Total Awntjal Repairs 



2,586 3 0 



Summary. 

Rs. A. P 

Speci*! r^palre rarriod out by the Arohciologioal Department 1,376 0 0 

Annual repairs carried out by the Public WorkB Department ....... 717 0 0 

Annual rejMiirs carried out by the Archaeological Deiwrtment ....... 1,869 3 0 

Qbaitd Total for North-Wsst Fbortibb Provinoe . . . 3.961 3 0 


Summary of Expenditure on Conservation in the Frontier Circle 


1 

Provinoe. 1 

Total amount spent on 
special repairs. 

Total amount spent on 

1 annual repairs. 

Total. 

Punjab ..... . . 

North-West Frontier Province 

Total 

ORANTD TOTAL 

Bs. A. P. 

19,321 0 0 

1,376 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 

37,841 0 0 

2.686 3 0 

Bs. A. p. 

67,162 0 0 

3,961 S 0 

20,696 0 0 

40,427 3 0 

61.123 3 0 


.... 

61,133 3 0 
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!Narae of Mrork and description. 



Amount Allotment a 

of«ao.. fortho 

tioned vent v^ar 1924.25 

estimflte lP24-2r». y®®' 


Kaira and 
P a n c h 
Mahals. 



[ Bombay Presidency iNCLcmiNG Sum 

Spp^tal Sepair» (non-rectirrtn^ charges) 
rarried oiU by the Ptibltr W-’ori s 
Department. 

Bhamaria well. (Total expenditure 7,537 

incurred uji to date is Rs 4.644) (reviKod) 


(lol (rumbaz (ftlling m cracks). (Total H,87.'l 

expenditure up to date is K» 3,390) (revised) 


I Gagan MahaL (Total expenditure u]> 
to date 18 Rs 9,397) 


Rs Ba A. B. 


Badi Kaman (Total expenditure uji 
to date is Rs. 1 ,9.56) 


Asar Mahal. (Total ox)iendiiuro u]) 
to date la Rs 2,526). 


Nari Mahal (Tota' expenditure uji 
to date 18 Rs. 1,528) 


Temple on the hill (Total oxpendi 
ture up to date is Ra 521) 


Caves (parapet walls). (T«»tal expen 
diture up to date le Rh 816), 


Aihoh and 
PattodkaL 


I Ahmedabad 


Sltolapnx fort . 


Hydn or Upli Burudj 
Tank at Aear Mahal 


Surveying and preparing plans for the 
acquisition of land for the preserva- 
tion of temples. I 


Makit.g certain improvements in the 
water cistern m Cave No. 1 

Khan Masjid. (Total expenditure up 
to date IS Bs. 13,385). 

Renewing the roof over the oaietaker’s 
quarters m Aohyut Bibi’s Mosque 

Renewing the decayed posts and fixing 
the enamelled notice hoarde in 
Ahmedabad District. 

The rampart walls near the temple, 
(Total expenditure incurred up to 
date is Rs. 1,883). 
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Appendix A — contd . 


Dlitriot 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and deeonptaon. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 

) Amount spent 
during the 

RmuBss. 



estimate. 

1924-25 

! 

J 


1 

2 

3 

' 4 

6 

6 

7 




Ba. 

Rs 

Rs. A. 

p. 




Brought forward 


16.840 

16.866 0 

0 




Bombay Pkbbidency inoeitdinu Bind 
— contd 

8p "ctal Jtepatrs {nan-recumng chargeti) 
carried out hy lAe Public Worka 
Department— oontd. 






Kan»ra 

1 Bhatkal . 

Narasimha Devasthan. (Total expen- 
diture incurred up to date is 
Rs 1,891). 

2,064 

668 

466 0 

0 

In progres'i. 

Karachi Build- 
ings 

Hyderabad Fort 

Harem of Mirs (walls of platform). 
(Total expenditure inonrred up to 
date is Be. 1.355) 

1,437 

(revised) 

618 

+303 

821 0 

0 

Completed 

Ck>Tt House 

Pratapgad 

Afzul Khan’s tomb 

900 

900 

900 0 

0 

Do 

Ahmednagar . 

Ahmednagar 

Niyamat Khan’s Palace 

69 

69 

67 0 

0 

Do, 

Batara . 

Satara 

Fixing up enamelled notice boards to 
protected monuments. 

62 

62 

48 0 

0 

Do. 

Eaatem Nara 

Naokot . 

Fort . ... 

200 

260 

260 0 

0 

Do, 



Total 


18,490 

18,417 0 

0 




Agency charges allotted @ 23 per cent, 
and apportioned on pm-rata basis. 


4,268 

6,232 0 

0 




Total 


22,748 

23,049 0 

0 




Special Repairs {non-reoumng chargee) 
carried out by the Arohceologteal 
Department 






Kaira and 

Panch Mahals 

Bamal 

Oalesvara Mahadeva temple. (Totel 
expenditure inourred up to date is 
Rs 11,903). 

19,788 

(revised). 

1,000 

1,000 0 

0 

In progress. 

Poona . 

Karla . 

Caves. { Total expenditure inoorred 
up to date is Ra 7,298). 

8,940 

(revised). 

3,000 

+2,000 

4,998 0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Nanaghat 

Inscribed (3ave 

1,44a 

+260 

260 0 

0 

Do 

Do . 

Poona City 

Improvements to the Fort walls of 
Shanwar Wada , (Total expenditure 
incurred up to date is Rs. 18,264). 

29,748 

3,700 

8,700 0 

0 

Do. 

Ahmednagar • 

Ahmednagar . 

Fana Bagh Palace .... 

425 

1,000 

—662 

447 0 

0 

Completed. 

D<i 

Preaidtacy 

Do, 

Gharapori 

Work in connection with the exoava- j 
tions in the Fort. (Total expen- 
diture Incurred up to date is 
Rs 2,500). 

Elephanta Caves. (Total exuenditure 1 
incurred up to date is Ra. 22,749). 

4,000 

(revi^). 

33,831 
(7 esti- 
mates). 

1,060 i 

1,600 { 
+970 j 

1,060 0 

2A60 0 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Do. 



Carried over 


13,929 

19,084 0 

T* 
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Distolot 
(P. W. D.) 


Name of work and deecriptiom 


Amount Allotment 
of eanc- for the 
tioned year 
eBttinat<* i 1924-25 


Iniount spent 

during the RvuaBKS 


Brought forward 

Bousar pRxsxnmtOY iNcnupiua Stun 
— coithi 

Spenal Repairs inon-reewtriTig chargta) 
carried out by the Archceotogical 
Department^-contd. 

Portuguese monuments (Total ex- 
penditure incurred up to date le 
Rs. 14,066) 

Main archway to the Fort 

Constructing caretakers* quarters, store 
and inspection rooms 

Enamelled iron notice boards for the 
monuments in the Western Circle 
(Total expenditure incurred up to 
date 18 Bs 1,770) 


582 0 0 1 In progress. 


0 I 1 n progress 


0 I Completed. 


19,162 19,168 0 0 


OaaHn Total Special RGrAms 


41,906 I 42,807 0 0 


Annua/ Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public Works 
Department 

Ahmedabad City Annual repairs to Ahmed Shah’s Masjid 
and Suburbs. 

Do . Annual repairs to Aram Khan's Palace 

Do Annual repairs to Baba Lului’s Masjid 

Do Annual repairs to Dada Harm’s well 

Do . Annual repairs to Dada Harir’s Masjid 
and tomb. 

Do . Annual repairs to Dutch Tombs on 

Kankaria tank 

Do . Annual repairs to inlet to Kankaria 
tank 

Do . Annual repairs to Muhafir. Khan’s 
Masjid. 

Do. . Annual repairs to Queen’s Masjid 

Do- . Annual repairs to Sidi Sayyad’s Mas 

jid. 

Do. . Annual repairs to throe gates 

Do. . Annual repairs to Bhadar Tower 


36 34 0 0 

30 30 0 0 


67 67 0 0 


392 867 0 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Diateiot 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

Rbmabks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Rs 

Re. 

Rs. A. P. 




Brought forwai d 


392 

807 0 0 



1 

Bombay PBBsm'Bifoy incluwno Sind — 
conld. 

Annual Repairs {reeutting charge») 
rarrted otU by the Public IForfci 
De pnrtme nt — contd 





Abmotiabad . 

Ahmedabad city 
and Suburbs. 

Annual Repairs to Arhyut Bibi’s Mas- 
jid and Tnmb. 

26 

25 

25 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Mian Rhari .Jahan’s 
Masiid and Tomb 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Tomb of Mir Abu 
Turah 

25 

25 

25 0 0 


Dj. 

Do 

Maintenance charges for garden in 
Ahmed Shah’s Haspd (manure, 
j)ipe connection fees, etc .and Malt’s 
jm\ ) 

280 

280 

280 0 0 


Do 

Ahmedabad 

Mamtenaucc charges lor garden in 
Sidi Sasryad’s Masjtd (manure, pipe 
connection fees, etc., and Mah’s pay). 

175 

176 

160 0 0 


JDo. 

Vatwa 

Annual repairs to tombs . 

140 

140 

139 0 0 


Do. 

Dholka . 

Annual repairs to Bahlol Khan Oazi’s 
Maspd. 

60 

60 

o 

o 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Khan Maejid . 

60 

60 

59 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Khan tank 

60 

00 

61 0 0 


Do. 

Adalaj 

Annual repairs to stepped well . . 

56 

56 

56 0 0 


Do. 

Koohrab Paldi 

Annual repairs to small stone Masjid. 

25 

25 

24 0 0 


Do. 

Vasna 

Annual repairs to tomb of Azam Khan 
and Muazzam K ban. 

20 

20 

19 0 0 


Do. 

Isanpur . . ' 

Annual repairs to small stone Masjid to 
the south of Mahk Xsan-ul-Mulk’s 
tomb. 

30 

30 

30 0 0 


Do. 

Viramgam « 

Annual repairs to Mansar tank . 

46 

46 

44 0 0 


Do. 

Kanpur . 

Annual repairs to Azam Klian’s Palace 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Prantij . 

Annual repairs to Sikandar Roza 

16 

16 

14 0 0 


Do. . 

Ahmedabad 

Maintenance charges for the upkeep 
of Arch»ological buildings. 

2,000 

2,000 
- 219 

1,757 0 0 


Kaira 

Patio hMalvaU 

Champaoer 

Aimual repauB to (22 nionumenu) and 
inamtenance charges for the Arohieo. 
logical buildings (46 m number). 

1,372 

1,372 

1,300 0 0 


Do. 

llhavka . 

Annual repairs to Mahadeva temple 

26 

26 

25 0 0 


D'J 

Scqali 

Annual repairs to and mamtemwioe 
charges for the tombs of Saif-ud*dili 
and Nizam- ud -dm. 

172 

172 

172 0 0 




Oeuried over 


4,787 

4,717 0 0 
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Dutnot 
(P, W. D.) 


Name of work and description. 


Amount Allotment 
of sane* for the 
tioned year j 

estimrite. 1924-20. I 


Amount spent 

during the RnKA&XB. 

year 1924-25. 


Surat and 
Broach. 


near mouth ol 
liver Taptu 

Hajgiri (Suvah) 


Gharapun 

(Illephanta). 


Brought fnruard 

Bumba 7 PfiEarDENcr incei'dino Sind 
—emtd. 

Annual Repattfi (recumng charges) 
earned out by the Publtc Works 
Departmentr— eontd. 

Annual rc-pairn to and maintenance 
fiharges for the English Cemetery 
(front portion) 

Annua) repairs to and maintenance 
chargen for the Dutch and Armenian 
Cemetery 

Annual repairs to Vaux's tomb . 


Annual repairs to tombs . 

Annual repairs to Dutch tombs . 

Annual repairs to Jami masjid 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Caves (6 in number) and 
piers, etc 

Annual repairs to Custodian’s quarters 

Annual repairs to Assistant Custodian’s 
quarters. 

Annual repairs to pohoe ohowki and 
watchman’s quarters. 

Annual repairs to graves of English 
factors 

Annual repairs to Matabar Khan’s 
tomb and Kah maspd, 

Annual repairs to temple . 

Annual repairs to fort 

Annual repairs to Brahmanical Caves 

Annual repairs to Caves . 

Annual repairs to fort . 

Annual repairs to the Caves . . 

Annual tepaita to Caves . 

Annual repairs to Jogssvari Caves 

Annual rspain to the oaves 

Anoual repain to Mandapesvara (kiVM, 
Watoh Tower and the Portuguese 
monastery. 


4.787 4.717 0 0 


371 283 0 0 i 

-24 i 


255 254 0 0 


2,037 2,775 0 0 


Carried over 


0,8S8 
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Appendix A — contd . 


District 
(P. W. D ) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
twtimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-25. 

Amount spend 
during tne 
year 1^4-26. 

1 

3 

.3 

4 

6 

0 




Be. 

Bs 

Bs. A P. 



Brought forward 


9,828 

9,190 0 0 



Bombay Pbesidbsoy includino iSinn 
oavid, 

Anntuil Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the PtMic Works 
Depariment — oontd. 




Thana > 

Bandra . 

Azmaal repairs to the Fort . 

40 

40 

40 0 0 

Du. . 

Amlnvb . 

Annual repairs to the oaves 

60 

60 

60 0 0 

Do. . 

Revadanda 

(Agarkot). 

Annual rep.'urs to and maintenance 
charges for the Portuguese remains. 

625 

626 

611 0 0 

Do. . 

Revadanda 

(Chaui) 

Annual repairs to and masntennnoo 
.'harges for the Portuguese and 
Muhamadan remains. 

580 

580 

567 0 0 

Do. . 

Peth 

Annual repairs to the Kotati fort . 

75 

75 

o 

c 

Do. . 

Allbag . 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

175 

175 

169 0 0 

Do 

Koclai . 

Annual repairs to Korlai Port . 

50 

60 

48 0 0 

£ut Khaadesli 

Patan 

Annual repairs to Mabesvara Mahadev 
temple. 

60 

60 

60 0 0 

Dob 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Shnxtgar Chavdi 

80 

80 

80 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Nagarjun Caves 

80 

80 

80 0 0 

Do 

Do. 

Annual lopairs to Caves (Site’s Naham) 

80 

80 

80 0 0 

Do. 

Waghh , 

Annual repairs to Mudhai Devi’s temple 

80 

80 

80 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Dighi . 

Sangameavara . 

Annual repairs to temple of Devi and 
Satnbha. 

Annual repairs to old temple of 
Mahadev. 

40 1 

60 

40 

60 

40 0 0 

60 0 0 

Do. 

Changdeva 

Annual repairs to temple of Ohangdeva 

160 

160 ; 

160 0 0 

Wmt Khan, 
deah. 

Balsana . 

Mamtenanoe ohaiges for the temple 

86 

86 

36 0 0 

Do. 

Thalnar 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
oliarges for the three Muhamadan 
tom^. 

78 

78 

76 0 0 

Xaatk . 

•Tliodga . 

Annual repairs to the temple of Mankes- 
vara Siva. 

125 

126 

125 0 0 

Do. 

Ankai 

Annual repairs to and mainteuanoe 
ohargea for the Oaves. 

1 273 

273 

273 0 0 

Dj. . 

Pandulena 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the Caven. 

350 

360 

360 0 0 

Do . 

Smnar 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Gondeawais temple. 

300 

300 

300 0 0 

Du 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Aiswara temple 

60 

60 

60 0 0 



Carried over 


12,786 

12,609 0 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024>25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 




Rs 

Rs. 

R& 

a. 

p 



Brought forward 


i:.78r. 

12,009 

0 

0 



Bombay Prksidkkcy ini’Ludino 

blNI> C07ltd 








AnnuiiJ Hepair/t {returrtnq chargra) 
carrted out by Ike Pubht Worht 
Delia rtmeni — c< m td 






Na»ik . 

Anjannori 

Annual repairs to the temple . 

100 

100 

94 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Ambegaon 

Annual ropaira to temple of Siva 

6.^ 

0.6 

06 

0 

0 

Abmednagar . 

Ahraetlnagar . 

Annual reimirs to the Deinri Masjid . 

32 

32 

31 

0 

0 

Do. 

Tahakari 

Annual repairs to Tripad Srinivasa 
temple of Bhavani 

10 

10 

9 

0 

0 

Do, 

Hanechandragad 

Annual repairs to tho caves and temple 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

Batanwadi 

Annual repairs to the temple of Amn- 
tesvara. 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

Banim 

Annual repairs to Hemadpauti tank . 

22 

22 

21 

0 

0 

Do. 

Kokamtban 

Annual repairs to the old temple . 

96 

96 

90 

0 

0 

Do. 

Dbokoawara 

Annual rejiatrs to the Caves 

24 

24 

24 

0 

0 

Do 

Mandavgaon 

Katmwd. 

Annual repairs to the Devi’s timple 

24 

24 

24 

0 

1 

Do. 

Kaqat . 

Annual repairs to Mallikarjuna temple. 

32 

32 

31 

0 

0 , 

Do. 

Pedgaon 

Annual repairs to Lakshmi Nara- 
yan temple 

15 

16 

16 

0 

0 i 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Bablosvara temple 

24 

24 

24 

0 

0 

Do. 

Tisgoan . 

Annual repairs to Five stone gates . 

06 

06 

66 

0 

0 

'Poona. . 

Junnar 

Annual repairs to and maintenaiice 
charges for tho groups of Caves and 
Sivaneri fort. 

1,043 

1.043 

1,023 

0 

0 i 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Habahi gum buz 

13 

76 

76 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Gbatgbar 

Annual repairs to the Caves . 

50 

60 

50 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Khed . 

Annua] repairs to Dilavar Khan’s 
Masjid and Tomb. 

75 

76 

74 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Koregaon 

Bhima. 

Pbulgaon 

Annual repairs to the Monuments 

50 

60 

50 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to Peshwa’s ghat 

60 

60 

50 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to Mehadova’s temple 
with ghat. 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Tulapur . 

Annual rejiairs to Sangamesvara 
temple with ghat. 

100 

lOO 

100 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do, 

Annual repairs to Vishnu Valla- 
bhesvara temple with ghat. 

60 

f - 

60 

60 

0 

0 



Carried over 


1 1,827 

14,621 

0 

0 


2a 





ArPKNinx A — cmttd. 


District 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Nnnir of work aud desciiption 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount spent 
during the 

3 ear 1024-25 

1 


3 

4 

6 

6 




lls 

Bb 

Rs 

a 

p 



Brought fonraid 


14.827 

14,021 

0 

0 



Bombay PREsroENOv iNCLtroiNc 

S^^ n— contd 








Annwil Jiepatrn {reevmng chairgts) 
earned out by the PuJbltc H'orta 
Deparlnicnt — r rrntd 






Pof)JUl 

SimiiagHd 

Annual lepairs to the fort 

70 

70 

70 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Shflarwadi 

Annual repairs to the < aves 

100 

100 

09 

0 

0 

Do 

Bcdsa 

Annual repairs to the ( avee 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Do. . 

\ 

Annual roiams to the Fort 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Do. , 

Lobagad 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

160 

160 

160 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Rajamachi 

Annual repairs to the l-ort 

125 

125 

128 

0 

0 

Do 

Bbajn 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Oaves. 

270 

270 

270 

0 

0 

Oovt» House 

Pooua 

Annual repairs to Kotwal’s residence 

52 

62 

53 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to European tombs 

72 

72 

72 

0 

0 

Do. 

I’l itajigad 

Annual repairs to Afzul Khan’s tomb 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

Bliamburdft 

Annual repairs to Potalosvar Caves 

277 

277 

27.1 

0 

0 

Satara . 

■Taklmmadi 

Annual repairs to the Buddhist Caves 

100 

100 

96 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Kamnja , 

Annual repairs to the brick column 
erected by Emperor Aumngzeb. 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Sholapur 

iSholapur 

Animal repairs to and maintenance 
chii gi"? fill the Fori 

600 

600 

600 

0 

0 

Malsiras 

Bogtimpiir 

Annual rejiairs to the Begam’s tomb 

90 

9b 

96 

0 

0 

Dt> 

Veiapur 

Annual rcpnits to the double shrined 
temple. 

62 

62 

62 

0 

0 

Do 

Do ' 

Annual rojiairs to the old temple of 
Mahadeia by the road side. 

* 62 

62 

62 

0 

0 

Belgauin 

Dogaon . 

Animal repairs to old Jain temple 

32 

32 

32 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Bolgaum fort 

Anmiii] rcfrairs to the Jam temple 
neai Barrack No 4. 

35 

36 

35 

0 

0 

Do . 

l>o. 

Do 

D<i . 

Annual repairs to the old Jain temple 
m the corner of Commissariat Store* 
lard. 

Annual repairs to old Jain temple 
near Barrack No. 1, 

40 

15 

40 

16 

40 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l>o 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Safa Masjid . 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do . 

Do, . 

Maintenance charges for all monuments 

180 

180 

180 

0 

0 

Do . 

Golilialli 

Annual repairs to Kadamba inscrip- 
non in the temple of Kalamesvar. 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 



Carnsd over 


17.900 

17,088 

0 

0 
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Dutnot 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

\ mount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estiinatt* 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924-2.5. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25 

1 

2 

ti 

4 

5 

6 




Us. 

Rb 

RS 

A 

p. 



Brought foiwaid 


17 

17,088 

0 

0 



BnMBA\ PliJ£yinE>C\ TVlLUniM. 

Sin i> — lonhi. 








Annual Bp pan » {recurring thargc») 
carriPtl out bg the Public IFcir/t* 
JJepartmeni — contd 






Btilgaom 

Nandagad 

Annual ie])an8 to the old Jain temple 
with fane f>aivmgs 

lu 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Malvan . 

Annual repaiie to the .Smdbudurgn 
(fort) 

250 

250 

240 

0 

0 

Dharwar 

Amargol . 

Annual lepairg to Sankarhnga temple 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

Do. 

Baukapur 

Annual repairs to Nagaioavara 

temple 

.12 

32 

32 

0 

0 

Do. 

Unkal . 

Annual lepairs to the four iiorched 
temple (chandramonlesvai) 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Do. 

Haven 

Annual re|>aiiato Sidhesvara temple 

1,5 

15 

16 

0 

0 

Do. 

Balanibjd 

Annual repairs to Kalinesvara 

teinjile 

2b 

26 

26 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Annual repans to Ramesvara 

temple. 

15 

16 

15 

0 

0 

Do. 

Hangal . 

Annual repairs to Old mined temple 
between the fort and the tank 
(Billosvara temple). 

46 

46 

46 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annua] ropaiis to Tarakesvars i 

temple. 

40 

40 

40 

0 

0 

Do. . i 

Do. 

Annual lopairs to Virabbadra 

temple. 

60 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Do. 

Naregal . 

Annual repairs to Sarveavara 

temple. 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

Clia-wdadanpur , 

Annual rojiaira to Muktosvara 

temple. 

26 

25 

i 25 

0 

0 

Do. 

Galagiiath 

Annual repairs to Galgcsvara 

temple. 

43 

43 

43 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 RattihalJi 

Annual repairs to Kadambesvara 

temple. 

2b 

25 

23 

0 

0 

Do. 

Lakhundi 

Annual repairs to Kunibhargiii 

temple 

24 

24 

24 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Annual rejiairs to Naniesvara 

temple. 

lb 

15 

16 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Amiual repairs to .lam Basti 

16 

16 

16 

0 

0 

Do 

Do . 

Annual repairs to Kasi tisvosvara 
temple 

2b 

26 

26 

0 

0 



Carried over 


17,984 

17,760 

0 

0 

mmmL 


RsaCABKfl. 


7 


2 a2 
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Bistrict 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 




Rs 

Rs 

Rs A T. 



Brought forward 


17.0S4 

17,760 0 0 



Bombay Pbbsidenoy inclodino 
c-tHii—conld 






Annual Kfpmm {recurrtng chargee) 
carried out by the Public Woric-a 
Departni e nU—cont d 




Diiaiwar 

Ciadag 

Annual repairs to iSarasvati temple 

38 

20 
^ 18 

38 0 0 

Do 

Do 

Anniinl repairs to Sr»mo»vara temple . 

12 

30 

—18 

12 0 ». 

Do 

Damlial , 

Annual repairs to Somosvarn temple . 

15 

15 

16 0 0 

Do 

Do . 

Annual repairs to Ikidda BasaYanna 
temple 

16 

16 

16 0 0 

Do 

Dbiirwar 

Annual repairs to two gates of the fort. 

26 

26 

25 0 0 

Do 

Harallialli 

Annual repairs to Soinesvar temple 

30 

30 

30 0 0 

fiijapur 

Bijapur . 

Annual repairs to Arohseological 
buildings in the District 

1,793 

1,793 

1,703 0 0 

Do. 

Do 

Maintenance charges for the general 
upkeep of Arehaeological buildings 

6,724 

6,724 

6,724 0 0 

Kanara 

Chllukull^ 

Hadasiragad. 

Annual repairs to European tombs 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Sonda 

Annual lepairs to King’s seat 

14 

14 

2 0 0 

Do 

Do 

Annual repaiis to the temple close to 
and to the south of King’s seat. 

10 

10 

2 0 0 

Do. . 

Somasagar 

Annual repairs to temple of Siva 

7 

7 


Do. . 

Gersajjpa 

Annual repairs to Vardhamana Swami 
temple. 

12 

12 

6 0 0 

Do. . 

Do 

Annual repairs to Virabhadra temple. 

12 

12 

6 0 0 

Do 

Do 

Annual repairs to Chatutmuliba Basti. 

36 

36 

6 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Annual reiHiirs to Inscription stone 

3 

3 


Do 

Bdm 

Annual repairs small deserted temple 
dedicated to IStva 

8 

8 

8 0 0 

Da . 

Kutnti . 

Annual repairs to the figure of a tiger 
opposite to the English School 

3 

3 

3 0 0 

Dr, . 

D.J 

Annual rojieira to tombs on the right 
side of Manki Kumta Road. 

6 

6 

7 0 0 

D> 

Mirjan . 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

35 

36 

36 0 0 

Do . 

Du. 

Annual repairs to the inscription m the 
compound of the District bungalow 
and the figure of a tiger. 

7 

7 

7 0 0 



Carried over . 


25,808 

26,614 0 0 
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Dutnct. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during tb© 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 




Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. A. e. 



Brought forward 


25.808 

25 514 0 0 

Kaoara 

Bhutkal . . 

UOTUUAV I’KKSintKC^ INCH' OINO 

iSiN 1 ) — covtd 

Annual Mepaxn (rtcumng charges) 
carried vvl by the Public Work^ 
I)epafttnent-—CQT\td. 

Annual repairs to Jatappa Naikan 
Chandranathesvara Basti 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

Do. . 

Do 

Annual repairs to three European 
tombs 

7 

7 

7 0 0 

Ratnagiri 

Ra'v gad . 

Annual repairs to 8ri Sivaji’s samadhi 
and Mahadeca temple 

360 

360 

349 0 0 

Do 

Kuda 

Annual repairs to tho Caves 

60 

60 

60 0 0 

Do. 

Pah (Mahad) . 

Annual repairs to the Caves 

40 

40 

40 0 0 

Do. 

Do 

Nagotbna 

Jaygad . 

Annual repairs to the Muhammadan 
bridge 

Annual repairs to the fort 

200 

160 

200 

160 

200 0 0 

149 0 0 

Do. 

Dabhol . 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
clmigcs foi the maspd. 

160 

160 

160 0 0 

Do 

Vijayadurga . 

Annual repaiis to and maintenance 
charges for the fort. 

480 

480 

480 0 0 

Naarat Canals 

Moro, Doulatpur 

Annual repairs to Tomb of Nur 
Mahamed Kalhora 

126 

126 

123 0 0 

Do 

Thul Mit'Rukhau 

Annual repairs to tho Buddhist Stupa. 

10 

10 

S 0 0 

Fuleli Canals 

Gaja 

Annual repairs to Buddhist stupa 

20 

20 

18 0 0 

Korthero Dist. 
Jamrao 
Canals. 

Sinjhoro, Dalor 

Annual repairs to and maintonanco 
charges for Brahmbra-Ka-Tbul 
(Brahmanabad) 

183 

183 

182 0 0 

Eaatern Nara 

Mirpurkhaa 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Buddhist Stupa. 

240 

240 

227 0 0 

Do. 

Naokot . 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

76 

76 

76 0 0 

Karachi BuUd- 
ings. 

Hyderabad 

Annual repairs to and mamtenanoe 
charges tor Gulam Shah Kalhora’s 
tomb. 

106 

106 

105 0 0 

Do. 

Do . 

Annual repairs to and mamtenance 
charges for Gulam Nabi Kalhora’s 
tomb 

91 

91 

91 0 0 

Do. 

Do . 

Annual remtrs to and maintenance 
charges iot Sarfaraz Khan Kalhora’s 
tomb. 

122 

122 

122 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to and mamtenance 
charges tor Haram of Mirs. 

24 

H 

24 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to tombs of British 
officers and Mirs, soldien. 

25 

26 

26 0 0 



Carried over 


28,266 

27.949 0 0 
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Locahty 

1 

Kame ol work and description 

2 

3 


vauK 111 Huild fJxlu Haiidar 
iikarpiir Canals Rcihri 
irhar Canals . Rato-bliando 
Vestern Nara Khud&bad 


Laraohi Canals Tatta and Makli 
Hills. 


BrouRht forward 

BuMnAY CREBIIiBNt'Y 
MsD-fOWf/d 

AnnUfU Repotra {rerurrtng charges) 
carrud (Mt by the Public WorKe 
Departmnit- -contd 
Annual repairs 1u Memorial pillar 

Aiuinal repairs to Satvan*jo-than 

Annual lepairs to the Tomb 

\nnunl lepairs to and maintenance 
ohaiges tor Janii Maajid 

Annual repairs to Ymr Muhamad 
Khan’s tomb and the adjoining 
Masjid 

Miuntenanoe charges for Buddhist 
kSt/Upa and excavut ‘d idt 

Annual repniis to and niaintonance 
charges fot Monuments at Taita 
and .Makh Hills 


Amount A lotment Amount apent 
of sane- for the 4^ 

iITL year 19ffi4.26. 
estimate. 1924-26. 


Rs A. p. 

27,949 0 o 


26 0 0 I 

247 «> 0 

I 

69 0 0 I 
227 0 0 I 


384 0 U 
663 0 0 


hmednagar , 
hana . 



1 Total 


30,122 

29,789 0 0 


1 

Agfin y charges a^’ottod (h) 23 per cent 
anil apportioned on jiro rata basis 


6.928 

8,46) 0 0 


Total 

A nnual Repairs {recumng charges) 
earned out by the Archceolognal De- 
partment. 


37,050 

38,260 0 0 

Karla 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the Caves. 

1,000 

1,000 

999 0 0 

Poona City 

Annual repairs at Shonwar Wada . 

1,676 

1,676 

1,C76 0 0 

Ahtnednagsr . 

Annuad repairs at Faria Bagh palace 

192 

192 

191 0 0 

Baspein , , 

Annual repairs to Portuguese Monu- 
ments. 

400 

400 

398 0 0 


Total 


3,168 

S.164 0 0 


GnANn Total Annual Hbpaibs 


40,218 

41,414 0 0 


Special rejiaira carried out by the Bubhc Work* Department 
Special rejiaira aimed out by the Arohsenlogical Department 
Annual rejuur* carried out by the Buhln Works Department 
Annual rejiotra earned out by tbo Archaiologioal Department 


niUKTD TOTAt >X)K IBB BoMBAT PHBSIDBBriV IlCLUDlHO SXK» AWI) TffB Wj»"WBBH CiBOLK 
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(6) Expenditure on Conservation 


Central C'U cle. 


Distiiot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanf tioned 
estimate^ 

Allotment 
for tlio 
year 
1924-22. 

Amount spent 
during tho 
year 1924-26 

JtFMARKS 

1 

S5 

3 

4 

5 1 

i 

6 

7 




Rs 

ih. 

Ks. a. p. 




Bikae and Orissa. 







Special Jiepaira {non-recurnv-g charges) 
earned aid by the Public Works De- 
ixirtment. 





PabiuAu 

Palamau 

Forts at — (cutting down trees and 
taking out roots, filling holes in 
walls with brifks and mortar m- 
cluding ropoluting, clearing shrubs 
and vegetation from tops and sides 
of walls). 

3,067 

182 

178 0 0 

Completed. 

Bhagalpuc 

Colgong . 

liock tompio at — , providing Notice 
Board and foot path to the — . 

80 

70 

61 0 0 

Do. 

t*uri 

Bhuvaacsvar . 

1 

Scaffolding in the oaves at Khandagiri 
and 1 Idayagiri — , erection of — . 

25 

26 

30 0 0 

1)0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Temples at — ... 

4,040 

2,191 

1,690 0 0 

In progress. 

Do . 

Do. 

Itaja Bani temple at Bhuvanosvar 
and taves at Khandagiri and Udai- 
Riri. 

090 

037 

474 0 0 

Do. 

Patna . 

Bihar . 

Monuments at llajgir and Biliar, pre- 
servation of — . 

1,200 

067 

323 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Hajgir . 

Notice Boards, provision of — . 

207 

181 

146 0 0 

Do 

Do. . 

Do. 

Inscription on the rooky pathway at 
Old Hajgir — preservation of — . 

300 

(-f46) 

38 

38 0 0 

Completed 



Totad 


4.291 

2,839 0 0 




Agency ohargoa @ 24 per cent. 



(.81 0 0 




Totad 



3.620 0 0 




1 Special Repairs (non-reeurrinif charges) 
carried oiU by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, 





Patna , , 

Do. • . 

Nalanda . 

Patna . . 

Conservation of excavated monuments 

Provision of enamelled iron, notice 
boards for protected monuments in 
Bihar and Orissa. 


7,600 
( + 1,000) 
(+1,000) 
(+400) 
(+100) 
660 

9,998 0 0 

043 0 0 

In progress. 

Completed. 

Cuttaolc 

Khandagiri • 

Provision of uniform and badge for 
Chaukidar at Khandagiri Caves, 


! 16 

16 0 0 

Do. 



Orissa. 

Total . 


10,606 

10,687 0 0 




ObaNd Total, Stieoial R*paib8 . 


14,087 

14,177 0 0 

1 
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District. 

Locality 

Name uf work and deeenption 

Amount 

of 

lanctioned 

estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs 

Ka. 

Kb 


F. 



Btha» and Obissa— eowtd. 






Palsuau 

Palamuu 

Avtnual Repairs {recvmng charges) cor- 
ned out by the P'ublte Works Depart- 
ment- contd. 

Old and New Fortrf at — (clearing 
vegetatit>n and removing root a on 
cither sides of the walls of old and 
new forts and round the Maajid , 
also repairing the approach road to 
the new fort after removing stones 
and jungle'. 

424 

424 

424 

0 

0 

Chanijiaran . 

Goviiuigaii] 

Lauriya. 

Aeoka pillars at — . 

20 

20 

13 

0 

0 

Do. 

Naiidangarh 

Lauriya. 

Do. . . . . « 

20 

20 

19 

0 

0 

Do. 

Rampurwa 

Do • 

18 

20 

12 

0 

0 

Bhagalpur 

Colgong 

Rock Temple at — . • 

10 

10 

6 

0 

0 

Moughyr 

Moivghj r 

Fort. Gatos and bridges at — . 

200 

200 

185 

0 

0 

Pun 

Konarak 

Temples at — 

522 


422 

0 

0 

Do 

Bhuvanoavar . 

Caves at Khandagin and I’daigiri 

183 

180 

156 

0 


Do. . 1 

1 

Konarak 

Sculptures shed at — . . . 

60 

15 

14 

0 

0 

1 

Do. . 

Blmvanesvar . 

Dhauli Hill — , inscription at — 

25 

25 

25 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Ra]a Rani temple at — . 

2.5 

26 

25 

0 

0 

Cuttack 

Cuttack 

(lateway, Barabati Fort at — . 

25 

26 

10 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do . 

Moat wall, Banibati Fort at — . 

50 

50 

41 

0 

0 

Do. . 

.Jajpur 

Protected monuments at — 

55 

55 

34 

0 

0 

Patna . 

Kumraliar 

Agam Kuan at — . 

9 

9 

8 

0 

0 

Do, . 

Baukipur 

Gola (granary) at — 

83 

80 

64 

0 

0 

Do. 

Maner 

Mukhdum Shah’s tomb at — . 

304 

360 

363 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Rajgir 

Maliadeo temple at — 

23 

23 

16 

0 

0 

Do . 

Do 

Jam temple at — ... 

16 

10 

12 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do 

Maniyar Math temple, inoluding all 
ancient structures. 

27 

27 

20 

0 

0 

Do . 

Bdiar 

Tomb of Syed Ibrahim Beyu 

48 

48 

40 

0 

0 

Santal Pargtinai 

% Hadaf near 

Rajmahal. 

Jumma Masjid and bridge at — . , 

104 

100 

76 

0 

0 

Shahabad 

Arrah 

Arrah House at — . 

108 

98 

(+9) 

92 

0 

0 



Carried over 


1,839 

2.074 

0 

0 1 
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Dktriot. 

Locality 

Name of work and desenption. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1624-26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
>ear 1W4-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 



Brought forward 


1,839 

2,074 

0 

0 



Bihab. and Orissa — coacld. 








Annwd Repairs {recurring charge^ car- 
ried Old by the Public Works Depart- 
ment — oont d. 






Sbababad 

Sassaram 

Tomb of Shor Shah at • — 

fiS 

56 

.53 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Tomb of Hasan Shab at — 

78 

78 
( + 40) 

105 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Torah of Alwal Khan at — 

24 

24 
( + 45) 

79 

0 

0 

Do. 

Ohainpur 

Tomb of Bakhtiar Khan at — . 

148 

121 
( + 24) 

145 

0 

0 

Do. 

Ramgarh 

Mundeahwari temple at — 

M) 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Do. 

Baxar 

Muhammadan tomb at Katkauli 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Do. 

Rohtas . 

Fort at — . . . . 

348 

348 

345 

0 

0 

'Qaya . 

Shamahernagar 

Sbamaher Khan’s tomb at — 

fiO 

60 

38 

0 

0 

Do. 

Gunen . 

Buddha statue shed at — 

15 

16 

16 

0 

0 

Do. 

Ghenjan . 

Do 

16 

15 

15 

0 

0 



Total 


2,010 

2,924 

0 

0 



Agency chargee ® 24 per cent. 



702 

0 

0 



Total 



3.620 

0 

0 


1 

, 

Annual Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Archasological 
Department. 






^Patna . 

Nalanda . . 

Upkeep of Museum and Bungalow 


000 

296 

0 

0 



Total . 



296 

0 

0 



Grand Total, Annual Rkfairs . 



3,922 

0 

0 


Summary 

Special Eepaira earned out by the Pnbllo Work* Deportment • • 

Special lUipaiTs carried out by the Archmological Department .... 

Annual Bepaixa carried out by the Puhllo Worke Department » 

Annnal Rapain carried ont by the Acch»ologioal Department ...••• 

CSBAnn Total ton Bioab a«d Obksa 


Its. 

3,020 

10.667 

3.626 

296 

18.006 
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Diitriet. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amoont spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

RflaKABKS. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Ks. 

Rs 

Be. i 

s. 

p 




CKKxaAL PaoviNCJES aN» Bbbar 









Upectal Hf pairs (iwn-rerumng chargee) 
carritd out by the J'ttbhc Works 
lieparttnent 


1 





Cbauda 

(’haiicUi 

Auhaicswar gate to tho Fort wall 

3,990 

1,670 

1,336 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Akola . 

Jlalapur . 

Ant'ieut monumental .... 

1 8,700 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

j Do. 

Ib(«ipur . 

Kirpur 

A shelter for protecting the sculptures 
construction of — 

4,349 


23 

0 

0 

1 Completed. 

Nimar . 

Burhanpur 

Tomb of Nadir Shah 

9,776 

1,840 

1,840 

0 

0 1 

In progress. 

Da • 

Do. . 

Shah Nawaz Khan’s tomb , providing 
groynes below — 

3,162 

1,710 

1,710 

0 

0 1 

Do. 

Do. . 

Asirgarh . 

Jumma Masjid ..... 

13,993 

2,664 

2,166 

0 

0 

Do 



Totai. . 


10,790 

10,074 

0 

0 




Agency charges at 23 per cent. . 



2,317 

0 

0 ' 




1 Total Special Repaibi 



12,391 

0 

0 




AifMval Jtepatrs {recurring charges) 
curried out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, 


j 





Nagpot 

.Tunapam 

Stone Circle aitribubed to the Gaoli 
period 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 


Do. . 

1 

Ubali and Peth 1 
Dbah. 

Ditto 

10 

10 

10 

0 

€ 


Do. . 

Takalghat 

Ditto 

15 

15 

15 

0 

0 


Do. . 

Nildoh . 

Ditto 

16 

16 

16 

0 

0 


Do. . 

Wathoda 

Ditto 

10 

15 

16 

0 

0 


Do. . 

Qhogta Khapa 

Mahadeo temple .... 

10 

10 




No repairs done. 

Do. . 

Eamtek . 

Remains of old shrine upon the west- 
ern ndge of the Ramtek Hill. 

. 26 

25 

26 

0 

0 


Do. . 

Nagardhau 

Fort juat south of the village . • 

180 

180 

180 

0 

0 


Ik). . 

Dongaltal 

Fort at the bottom of the hiU . 

178 

175 

176 

0 

0 




Carried over 


456 

445 

0 

0 
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Distriot. 

Locality. 

Marne ol work and description 

Amount of 
sanctioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
>ear 
1024-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 





Rs 

Ra. 

Rs. 

A. 

F 




Brought forward 


4.55 

445 

0 

0 




Ckntrai. Provinces and BEnait — contd. 









Annual Repairs {recurrtng charges) oat'. 









Tied out by tfic Publtc Works Depart- 
ment — oontd. 






iihandara 


Fadampur near 

Some curious old remaina of inaHuivo 

13 

10 

'J 





Amgaun. 

stone buildings 






Do. 


Tilota Khaira . 

A cromlech formed ol one hum stone 
placed on two other upn^t ones 

19 

12 







and three other atones called giant’s 
Tilota. 



> 03 

0 

0 

Do 


Nagra 

Temple ...... 

25 

20 

1 



Do. 


Partabgarh 

Fort . . . . 

37 

32 




Do. 


Pawni 

Temple of Chandika 1 evi, south-east 

37 

32 

] 





of the town. 





Dalaghat 


Lanji 

Fort 

150 

L50 

t 



Do 


Baihar . 

Temple 

33 

33 




Do. 


Garhi . . j 

Fort ...... 

6 

6 




Do. 


Kanjal near 

Old court house of Ala Udal built 

10 

10 






Kuangarb 
north Karola. 

of black stone. 



y 197 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 


Sonkhar . 

Fortress cuntaimng 53 images, Sadha 

10 

10 






1 

Bada. 



1 



Do. 


Madanpnt near 

Yogi Mandir of Buddhist architecture 

10 

10 

i 





Dhipur j 


1 


I 

1 



Do. 


Fiparwara 

Temple ...... 

2 

2 

) 



‘Chanda 


Chanda . 

Fort wall 

•130 

608 

608 

0 

0 

Do. 


Do. . 

Temple of Mahadeo near Mumcipal 
office 

Oond Rajas tombs .... 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Do. 


Do. 

160 

157 

167 

0 

0 

Do. 


Do. 

A small well inside Jatpura gate 

30 

25 

23 

0 

0 

Do. 


Do. . . 

Temple of Fkori near Ekotipura 

40 

34 ' 

33 

0 

0 

Do. 


Do. 

Temple of Qanpati in Balajipura 

30 

27 

27 

0 

0 

Da 


Do. . 

Temple of Someswar in Dadmshalpura 

25 

23 

28 

0 

0 

Da 


Do. . 

Temple of Maroti in Bhiwapur . 

25 

22 

22 

0 

0 

Da 


Do. 

A well in form of Sankh in Dadmahal. 

15 

15 

14 

0 

0 




pura. 






Da 


BaUarpor 

A stone fort wall 

60 

45 

45 

0 

0 




Carried over 


1,046 

1,090 

0 

0 


2h a 
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Appendix A — contd 


Dictnot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 





Rb 

Rs. 

ii. 

p. 



Brought forward 


1,646 

1.596 

0 

0 



Oentbai. paoviHOBS and Bbbab — conW. 








Annval Repatra (rerurrtnff chargea) car- 








rted out by the Rublte Works Depart- 
meiU — oontd 






Ohaada 

Chaada . 

Bntuh monuments at Lalpeth . 

20 

20 

19 

0 

0 

Da 


Monuments to British oflScers who fell 

30 

25 

23 

0 

0 


in wege of Chanda No. 0 at Lalpeth 






Do 

Do. 

Monoliths consisting of 10 colossal 

60 

277 

277 

0 

0 


stone images at Lalpeth 






Do 

Bhandak 

An old temple near Taka Talao 

20 

32 

32 

0 

0 

Do • • 

Do 

Old temple of Parasnath . 

16 

10 

7 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Old temple of Chandika Devi 

15 

22 

22 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Baji Rao cave .... 

4 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. 

A stone bridge m tank 

3 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. 

A high knoll immediately to the east 

5 i 

5 

6 

0 

0 

of Bhadranath temple. 






Do. . 

Do 

Bhawam oave . ... 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Remains of a very old temple 

10 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Dewalwara 

An old fort and ruined temple 

10 

19 

19 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Khatora . 

Remains of an old fort 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Palabarae 

An old Hemadpanthi temple 

10 

16 

16 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Blarkanda 

Mahadeo temple 

16 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Do. 

Tipagark 

Fortress of Tipagarh in Moorumgaon 

100 

41 

41 

0 

0 

Zamindan 


21 

21 


0 

Do. . 

Zarapapra 

A rook cave . , . , . 

60 

0 

Akola . 

Balapor . 

Fort .... 

160 

160 

160 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Do 

Chhatri . .... 

60 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Do 

Batfli Takli 

Bhawam cove 

60 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Akot Taloq 

Narnalla Port (consisting of 9 items) . 

776 

775 

776 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Patur 

Caves ..... 

60 

.■50 

60 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Akola 

Old fort with Da "bar bastion 

76 

76 

76 

0 

0 

Drj. . 

Do. 

Dahibanda gate .... 

26 

25 

25 

0 

0 

Amraoti 

l^asar 

Anandeawar temple .... 

160 

160 

160 

0 

0 

Do 

Auinor - 

Tomb of Lai Khan with the tank in 

160 

150 

134 

0 

0 


front of it. 






Do. 

Chikalda 

Gawilaarh Fort , . . 

610 

400 

494 

0 

0 



Carried over . j 


4,090 

1 

4,112 

0 

T 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Katnc of work and desoription 

Amount of 
sanctioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26 

Rkharkh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 





Rs 

Rs 

Kh a p 





Brought forward . 


4,090 

4.112 0 0 





CrNTHAL FROVINOKS AND BeUAR- ronid. 








Annual Repairs irecumng^chargea) car- 
r%ed over by the Publtc works Depart- 
ment — cf'ntd 





Veotmal 


Ixihara . 

Temple .... 

25 

15 

16 0 0 


Enldana 


Botunkhed 

Mosque .... 

40 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. 


Kotbali . 

Old temple ..... 

60 

60 

50 0 0 


Do 


Lonar 

10 Gaimukh temples 

370 

370 

370 0 0 


Do 


Do 

Dharamsala ..... 

60 

60 

50 0 0 


Do. 


Do 

Square kuad on the east of the town . 

50 

50 

60 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

Old temple of Dsityasudan 

76 

76 

76 0 0 


Do, 


Dhotra 

3 temples ..... 

100 

1(K) 

100 0 0 


Do 


Sategaon 

8 old temples of Vishnu . 

50 

60 

60 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

Images in the vicinity of the old temple 
of Visbnu. 

40 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. 


Deolgaon Raja 

Moti Samad . . . . . 1 

26 

25 

25 0 0 


Do. 


Sake ga on 

Temple of Mahadeo .... 

40 ; 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. 


Sindkhed Raja 

Stone masonry bund of big tank 

70 

70 

70 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

17 wells near Cbandm Talao 

25 

26 

25 0 0 


Do. 


Do- 

Temple of Mahadeo .... 

40 

40 

40 0 0 


I>0. 


Mcbkar 

Madha monuments .... 

60 

1 60 

60 0 0 


l>o 


Anjam Khard . 

Masjid built after the old style . 

60 

60 

50 0 0 


Do. 


Fatehkhelda 

Large mosque ..... 

25 

26 

25 0 0 


Raipur . 


Arang 

Old mined Jain temple 

16 

16 

18 0 0 


Do, 


Sirpur . . 

Temple of Laxman .... 

30 

30 

27 0 0 


Do. 


Do 

A new shelter for the sculptures 

66 

65 

64 0 0 


Do. 


Sirpur Aran^ . 

Area round the Sirpur village and the 
mound to the east of Arang where 
there are certain monuments. 

16 

16 

10 0 0 


Do. 


Baloda Bazar . 

Temple of Mahadeo and tao structures 
at Narampur. 

10 

10 



Drug . 


Beobaloda 

Sheo’h temple ... 

20 

SO 

20 0 0 


Do. 


Oandai . 

Old temple 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 


Dhamdji . 

Temple of Shiva .... 

10 

10 

10 0 0 




Carried over 


6,440 

6,446 0 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Difitnot. 

Localitj 

Name ot work and de.scnptron 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

eetiraate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-26 

Ekmasks. 

1 

2 

•J 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Brought forward 

Bs. 

Ba. 

5,440 

Ba A 
5,440 0 

P. 

0 




Ckt^thal Pro\ nscES and Berar — conftl. 






Drug . 

Doorbijiya 

Annval Repairs {recurring charges) car- 
ried out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment- contd 

Temple of Sita Devi and Satj pillar . 

20 

20 

20 0 

0 


Bilaspur 

PaU 

Mahadoo temple .... 

20 

20 

10 0 

0 


Do 

Jaajgir . 

The laige Vaishnava temple 

20 

20 

20 0 

0 



Khtirod . 

Bnck temple of Savan, south of the 
village 

8 

8 

8 0 

0 


Do 

Do. . 

Small bnck temple north of the Tillage 

3 

3 

3 0 

0 


Do 

Ratanpur 

The doorway built into the rmned wall 
heside tho north gateway of the fort 
and the carved stonoa and images 
lying about within the boundaries of 
the village 

20 

20 


>- 86 0 

0 


Do. . 

Do. . 

Tho whole of the area round the town 

20 

20 





Do. 

Jangjir . 

Small temple . . . . . 

20 

20 

20 0 

0 


Do. 

Arbhar . 

Arbhar temple 

20 

20 

20 0 

0 


Do. 

Sheonnarayan 

SheoTinaraj an temple 

20 

20 

20 0 

0 


Do 

Bamhu . 

Temple ...... 

12 

12 

6 0 

0 


Do. 

Patfsawan 

Do 

10 

10 

6 0 

0 


Do. 

Semanol 

Pah inscription atone 

5 

6 

6 0 

0 


Do. 

Sheonnarayan 

Inscription in old temple called Chan- 
dra Chuda Mahadeo temple. 

10 

10 

8 0 

0 


Do. 

Kharod . 

Very old Surya temple 

15 

15 

8 0 

0 


Do. 

Do 

Two Oftcnptiuns inside Laxmaneabwar 
temple. 

2 

2 

2 0 

0 


Do. 

Chantlrapur 

Temple of Mahadeo .... 

15 

15 

15 0 

0 


Do. 

Kanki Korba 

J>o 

16 

15 

15 0 

0 


Du 

Pundkioh Chhun 

Kosgaigarh 

16 

15 

7 0 

0 


Do. 

Close to Bag- 
dera. 

Chaitaurgarh ..... 

20 

20 

16 0 

0 


Do. 

Tutnan 

The remains of a very ancient temple 
and mounds of eoiuptared and oS' 
Boulptued stones. 

10 

10 

8 0 

0 


Do. 

Dhanpur 

Bock ...... 

5 

5 

6 0 

0 


Do. 

Ba&drra . 

Lafa fort ..... 

25 

25 

20 0 

0 


Do. 

Kfitnii , , 

Kotmi fort ..... 

26 

25 

6 0 

0 




Carried over . 


6,796 

6,777 0 

0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


l>i8tnot 

Locality. 

Name of work and deaoription. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924 26. 

Amount <»pent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Rehahks. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

0 

6 

7 




Rs 

P.S. 

Rs. A. 





Brought forward 


6,705 

5.777 

0 

0 




CBNXaAL PHO VINCES AND Be&ab — ooiUd. 









Anrttiai Repatra {rec-urrtng charges) oar* 
ned out by iht Public tVorks Depart- 
meni- coiitd. 







Bilaapur 

Near Bargaon . 

Kotgaih ..... 

20 

20 

20 

u 

0 


Do. 

Malhar . 

Malhar fort ..... 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 


Do. 

Bawaobadi 

Kosaigarli furl .... 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 


Do. 

Konar 

Konargarh fort .... 

20 

20 

3 

0 

0 


Do. 

Amanala 

Ajmirgarh fort .... 

6 

5 

6 

0 

0 


Do. 

Ratanpor 

Kanthi Devat temple 

10 

10 

8 

0 

0 


Do . 

Do . 

Mooaekhan'e Dargah . * 

£> 

6 

13 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do . 

Madarbada 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Pandarinath temple m Qila 

10 

10 

6 

0 

0 


Uoshangabad 

Joga 

Mughal fort ..... 

200 

200 

200 

0 

0 


Do. 

Paochniarlu 

Cavea ...... 

16 

15 

16 

0 

0 


Betal . 

Bhainsdehi 

Mahadeo temple .... 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 


Do. 

Khelda . 

Foil with two fine gateways 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 


Do. 

Shergarh 

Poit with two gateways . 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 


Do 

Dhamangaon . 

Temple of Devi . . . 

.'> f 

5 

5 

0 

0 


Nimar . 

Burhanpur 

Tomb of Shah Shuja 

43 

43 

33 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. 

Tombs of AdU Shah and Nadir Shah . 

235 

235 

266 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. 

Tomb of Shah Nawac Khan 

118 

118 

no 

0 

0 


Do 

Do. 

Ra]a>ki*ohhatn .... 

no 

no 

08 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. 

Bibi-ki-Mae}id ..... 

63 

53 

no 

0 

0 


Do 

Do 

Palace in Fort .... 

128 

128 

171 

0 

0 


Do. 

Aougarh . . i 

Mahadeo temple in Fort . 

108 

108 

78 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. 

Mahadeo temple near Inspection Bon* 
galow. 

96 

96 

60 

0 

u 


Do. . 

1 

Do. 

Jumma Masjid .... 

168 

168 

202 

0 

0 


Do. . 

Do, . 

Inner and outer walls of fort, with gates 

213 

213 

180 

0 

0 


D». • 

Do. . 

Sat Darwaza , . . . . 

20 

20 

71 

0 

0 


D>. 

Do. . 

Tomb of Shah Noman • • 

67 

67 

36 

0 

0 




Carried over 


7.6r9 

7.671 

0 

0 
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Appendix 


DiBtrlot. 

Locality 

Name of work and deeanptioou 

Amount of 
sanctioned 
estimab*. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-26. 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Bs 

Ks 

Rs. 

A. P 



Brought forward 


7,530 

7,671 

0 0 



CKNTRAXi Provinces and Berar — conid 







Annual Rfpatra {recurring charges) ecur~ 







rted out by the Publu Works Depart- 







ment — i oiitil 





Nimar 

Asir^arb . 

Tomb of Shalt Gohar, with compound 

35 

35 

41 

0 0 



wall. 





Do. 

Do. . 

Idgah . front wall with open platform 

29 

29 

76 

0 0 

Do 

Do. . 

Approach road to the fort 

445 

445 

' 227 

0 0 

Do. 

Nimbola . 

Colonel Fraoer’fl tomb 

tK) 

60 

60 

0 0 

Jubbulput 

Bheragbat 

Choweat Jogini temple 

85 

85 

85 

0 0 

Do. 

Garba , . 

Panohmatba temple 

181 

133 

133 

0 0 

Do 

Do 

Madan Mahal 

179 

179 

170 

0 0 

Do 

Bheragbat 

Goiin Shankar temple . . . 

75 

76 

76 

0 0 

Do. 

Tegowa . 

Kankah Devi temple 

28 

28 

28 

0 0 

Do 

Padana . 

Rupnath 

16 

16 

16 

0 0 

Do. 

Panagar . 

Large effigir of Vishnu Varaba 

5 

6 

i 

6 

0 0 

Do. 

Karitalai 

Kachha and Machba (Tortoise and 

10 

3 

3 

0 0 



I'lsh) 





Do 

Nanbwara 

8 stone Jain images and a Hindu 

2 

2 

2 

0 0 



temple 





Do 

Bilhon . 

Viehnu Varaba temple 

16 

15 

16 

0 0 

Do. 

Karanpur 

Varaba nenr Kantaloi 

44 

36 

36 

0 0 

Do. 

Do . 

3 Tumuli and a Linga and statues of 

8 


8 

0 0 



Ganesh and Hanuman. 





Do 

Burgann . 

Temple of Somnath and ruins of several 

12 

12 

12 

0 0 

Maudla . 

Mandla . 

temples 

Qond fort called Satkhanda 

168 

158 

168 

0 0 

Do. . 

Do 

Sbah bur] ..... 

162 

162 

162 

0 0 

Do. . 

Chaugaoo Ryot- 

Begum Mahal ..... 

265 

256 

256 

0 0 


wan 






Damoh . 

Singergarh 

Singergarh fort .... 

62 

62 

62 

0 0 

Do. . 

Nohte 

Temple 

26 

26 

25 

0 0 

Do 

KuDdalpiif 

One bat roofed temple below the hill . 

6 

6 

6 

0 0 

Do. . 

Rajnagar , 

Fort ...... 

19 

10 

10 

0 0 

Do. . 

Hatta 

Rangmahal Palace .... 

10 

10 

10 

0 0 

Do. , 

Kauoraban 

Temple ...... 

37 

37 

37 

0 0 

Do. 

Jataiihonkar 

Fort ... . . 

37 

37 

37 

0 0 

Do. 

Sekhar . 

Temple ... 

13 

12 

U 

0 • 



Carried over 


0,477 

0,364 

0 0 
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Appendix A.--contd. 


IHstrict. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 

192^25. 

Amount sMnt 
dunng the 
year 1024*26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

A. 

p. 




Brought forward 


0,477 

U.364 

0 

1) 




C^NTEAL i'EOVlNClDS AND BbRAE — 









concld. 









Annual Repairs {recur rtng chargee) ear- 









T\*d out lyy the Public Worke Deparl- 
toncld. 






Damoh 

Koneh . 


Math . .... 

25 

25 

25 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Kodal . 


Old temples at — 

l.‘f 

13 

13 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Narsingarh 


Mosque on N arsinghgarh-Batianarh 
road. 

Remains of old sculptured temple attii- 

31 

31 

31 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Kanoda . 


62 

02 

62 

0 

0 




buted to Chandelae. 



129 

0 

0 

Bangor . 

Kran 


Bmued temple with other statnes 

132 

129 



closed 10 a vrire fencing 




0 


Do. . 

Bamoda . 


Temple 

C 

t) 

5 

0 

Do. . 

Garparha 


Bish Mahal and Rani Mahal 

07 

86 

85 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Khimlassa 


Tomb of Pauj Pits .... 

69 

57 

67 

0 

0 

Do . 

Dbamom 


Fort . . . . . 

69 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Bahatgarh 


Do 

121 

110 

110 

0 

0 

Do. . 

Deon 


Do 

35 

30 

30 

0 

0 

-Chhindwara . 

Deogarh . 


l>o 

79 

70 

79 

0 

0 

Narsmgbpur . 

Chowragarh 


Temple in the fort 

68 

58 

68 

0 

0 




Total 


10,221 

10,088 

0 

u 



1 

Agency charges at 23 per cent 



2,320 

0 

0 



1 

Total Ankual Retaib6 



12,408 

0 

0 


SUMMA RY 

Special Repairs earned out by the Public Works Dqjjartraent 
Annual Repairs earned out by the Pubho Wiirks Department 


Kb 

12,301 

12,4UK 


OftAND Total foe Cbntbal Peovihoess . . 24,709 


Summary of Expenditure incurred on Conservation in the Ct-ntral Circle. 


Provmoe. 

Total amount spent 
on speaal repairs 

Total amount spent 
on annual repairs. 

Total. 


Ra 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Bihar and Oriiusa . 

14,177 

3,022 

18,690 

Central Provmoes 

12.391 

12,408 

24 799 

Total . 

20,668 

16,320 

42,808 

GRAND TOTAL 



42,808 


2 
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Appendix A — contd. 

(h) Expenditure on Conservahon 
Eastern Circle. 


Dutnot. 

Looalitv 

Xiime ut work and desonption. 

Amount 
of B*no> 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-26 

Bbieabks. 

> 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Ra 

Ra. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 




Ueso \j. 









aSpbcmI Rfpairn {vtm rf'umnq chargee) 
ran led oui by the Public ITorlJC 
fiepnrtruent 







Rajshalu 

Dcopaia . 

( ViiiHtt notion of bcnmdarv pillars round 
the tank 

145 

145 

143 

0 

0 

Completed. 

Du 

K uHutnba 

Muwqac . . , . , 

1,844 

000 

597 

0 

0 

Do 

Malda . 

(iaur 

Darasbaii Maajid 

2,512 

i,7r>o 

1,813 

0 

0 

In progress 

Do 

Guur & Pandua 

Purchasinii and fixing notice boards to 
12 mutiumentfl 

2.'M> 

250 

179 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

(ianr 

BaisguKi wall .... 

1,000 

ooo 

624 

0 

0 

CVimpleted. 

Burdwati 

Oaurandpur 

Tohai 0hose*8 t+'niple . 

962 

000 

620 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Do. 

Buddipoie 

Piuvitimg wire feticmfi! round the com- 
pound of and Hpeoial repairs to the 
t..mple. 

422 

422 

420 

0 

0 

C’ompleted. 

Munhidabad 

Kluuaul . 

ProMduig uirc fencing round the 
tnoHque 

1 .08.3 

000 

620 

0 

0 

1X>. 

Dacca . 

Dacca 

1 

Surveying the monuments 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Do, 

Do, . 


Purcliasmg and fixing notice boards 
to nioiiuinents m the Dacca die 
trict 

117 

+148 

170 

123 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Do . 

Dacca 

Satgambu/ monqne (conntmcting 

)x)undai\ piUarah 

33 

33 

25 

0 

0 

Completed. 

Du . 

Ato*thkhana 

Mosque of Khan Muhammad Mirdha 

3.714 

2,000 

1.920 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Do. . 

Kanipal . . | 

Masjid of Baba Adam 

14,335 

1,000 

700 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do . 

Uagburauipur 
(near llam- 

Ilajtt Hanshehandra'n tank (fixing of 
notice lx>ard). 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

Completed. 

Khulna . 

Mftciidkur 

Khan Jehan All’s raoaque 

800 

800 ! 

773 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 


F'rovjd.ng notice boards to the monn- 
mentu m the Khulna Diatnct. 

142 

80 

62 

0 

0 

Do. 



Total 


9,058 

8,433 

0 

0 




Agetiov charges (t? 21 pet cent. . 



1,771 

0 

0 




Toxal 



10»S04 

0 

0 
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Dbtriot. 

Itocality. 

Name of work and dewription. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
lor the 
year 
1924-2&. 

Amount spent 
during tW 
year 1M4-26. 

RwAa&a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 



aAXj—rontd 

Rg. 

Be 

Rs. A. p. 




Spetiat KejHurn (nmi-ret urung tharget.) 
Lftrried out by the ArchasologMU 
/>epartmeni 





Bankura 

Vi9hn\iiiiir 

19 tcmpIcN jn and neai ^ i^hnupui 

12.513 

704 

704 0 0 

( 'omplutod. 

Do 

Hahulaia 

Hiddhes^ ar temple 

<1.023 

(»49 

049 0 0 

Do. 

Birbhum 

Kenduli 

Teni))le of .laydfx (Lund ncquisi- 
tu»n ) 

Mound') 

:»22 

322 

322 0 0 

Do. 

Do 

Bhadiswai 


247 

247 0 0 

In pi ogress. 

Dacca . 

Kabhar 

Do. . . . . 


(H)7 

007 0 0 

Do. 

Do . 

Raghurampui 
<neat Rampal) 

Ilaja Haiihhchandia'.'- Tank 


5,327 

5,327 0 ') 

Do. 



Total 


7,86(} 

7,8.50 0 0 




GllAVIl TOTAL SPECIAL RKPAIRS . 



18,060 0 0 




Animal Hcjuitre (r&uning chargtui) 
ra-nted out by the PuHtC B'orl# 
OepirUneHl, 


1 



■^i-Parganas . 

Sunderbana 

■latar Deiil temple 

74 

74 

74 0 0 


Hooghly 

Tnbeni . 

Tomb and Mostpie of Zafar Khan (la*! 

75 

75 

72 0 0 


Do. 

Satgaon . 

Tomb and Moaque .... 

30 

30 

.30 0 0 


Do. 

Seram pore 

Henry Martin’s Pagoda 

194 

194 

1.5.3 0 0 


iBurdwan 

Burdwan 

Tombs of Sher Afghan, Kutubuddin 
and Bahram Sakka 

«2 

82 

83 0 0 


Do. 

Bamoonarab 

Rarheswar Siva temple 

K2 

82 

m 0 0 


Do 

Buddipore 

Two ancient temples 

50 

.50 

'tO 0 0 


Do. • 

Gaurangpur 

Ichai Gboee’s temple 

103 

103 

.58 0 0 


Do. 

Kalna . 

Two moaquee . 

00 

00 

71 0 0 


Birbhum 

Kenduh . 

Temple of Juydev 

.50 

60 

48 0 0 


Do. 

Sanatore 

Temple of Damodai 

35 

3.5 

34 0 0 


Do. 

Nanoor . 

Temples 

248 

248 

247 0 0 


Bankura 

Vishnupur 

19 templee in and near Viahnupur 

681 

581 

489 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Dalmadal gun ..... 

4 

4 

4 0 0 




Carried over 

•• 

1,698 

1,479 0 0 



2i 2 
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Dwtfioi. 

Ijnoahty 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25 

Amount smnt 
durmg the 
year 1924-26. 

Bbmabks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

6 

7 




Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. A. 

p. 




Brought forward 


1.698 

1,479 0 

0 




Bbkgal — eontd. 








Annual Repairs (recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public ll'orfai 
Depart me n i — eontd . 







fiahulara 

iSiddhcH-w ar temple .... 

38 

38 

38 0 

0 


1)0 

•SuHimia lullh 

I?<K k inscription of Raja Chandra 
Vat man 

18 

18 

17 0 

0 


Midnapore 

CiaganoBV’ar 

Karambora Fort 

219 

181 

107 0 

0 


Idurabidabad 

Kharaul . 

Mosque ...... 

221 

182 

191 0 

0 


Do. 

Kntra 

Tomb and mosque of Murshid Kub 
Khan 

200 

161 

174 0 

0 


Do 

Fandtola 

Tomb of Mtrniadan 

1C 

1.5 

10 0 

0 


Do. 

KhuHhbagh 

Tombs of Siraj-ud-daula, Ah Wardi 
Khan and mausoleum and com- 
pound wall 

121 

121 

111 0 

0 


Do. 

Koebnibagh 

Tomb of Shujauddm including mauso- 
leum. 

110 

119 

132 0 

0 


Do. 

l.ialbagh . 

Tomb of Nawab Barfaraz Khan 

0 

b 

6 0 

0 


Do. 

Kalikapur 

< )Id Dutch Cemetery 

18 

18 

18 0 

0 


Do. 

Azimbttgli 

Tomb of Aximutinesa Begum 

23 

23 

22 0 

0 


Do, 

Kunjaghata 

Tablet of Maharaja Nanda Kumai 

2 

2 

2 0 

0 


Xadia 

Kabgunj 

New Plassey monument . 

07 

67 

41 0 

0 


Do. . 

Plasftoy . 

Pillars demarcating the battle-field 

63 

53 

53 0 

0 


Do. . 

OhakduH 

Paljtaia temple .... 

60 

60 

48 0 

0 


It»jHhahi 

Bagha 

Mosque ...... 

200 

200 

174 0 

0 


Do 

Do. . 

Du. ...... 



24 0 

0 

Eajienditure from 
April 1924to Jtinw 
1^4 against the 
sanotioned est>« 
mate fur Rs. 226 
for 1923-24. 

Do . i 

Kuiomba 

Do 

160 

160 

126 0 

0 


Do. 

Do. . ; 

Do. ...... 



24 0 

0 

Expenditure from 
April 1884 to June 
1^4 agaiMt the 
sanotioMd eett^ 
mate for Ba. 88(1 
for 1988-84. 

i 


Camed oTW . 

•• 

3,102 

2,887 0 

0 
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Dietiriet 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sano- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

RsacAmua 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 




Rs 

Ra 

Bs. A. F. 




Brought forward 


3.102 

2,867 0 0 




Bwsgai, — concU. 







Annual Repairs (recwmng charges) 







carried out by the P-ubhc Works 
Departme ni — ooncld. 





Rajahahi 

Paharpur 

Mound ...... 

84 

84 

63 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 



20 0 0 

Expenditure from 





April 1924 to June 







1M4 against the 
sanotioned e*ti' 







mate for Rs. 106 
for 1923 24. 

Malda . 

Gaur & Pandua 

Arohssological buildings 

2,600 

2,600 

2,364 0 0 


Dacca . 

Lalbagh . 

Tomb of Bibi Pen .... 

55 

66 

44 0 0 


Do. . 

fiatmaejid 

Satgambuz Mosque .... 

93 

93 

65 0 0 


Do. . . 

Munahiganj . 

Bemains of Idrakpur Fort 

49 

40 

42 0 0 


Da . 

Magrapara 

Tomb of Gluyasuddiu Azaui Shab 

20 

20 

18 0 0 


Da . 

Dacca 

Maintenance of a Cliowkidar to look 

144 

108 

108 0 0 



after the aroheeologioal buildings in 
the Bamna Sub- Division. 






MymensuQgh . 

Agargindur 

Shah Mahmud Mosque ... 

19 

19 

IS 0 0 ! 


Do. 

Do. 

Sadi Mosque ..... 

27 

27 

26 0 0 


Da 

Aatogram 

Kutb Mosque ..... 

31 

31 

20 0 0 


Do 

Maajidpara 

Aurangzeb Mosque .... 

! " 

17 

17 0 0 


Khulna 

Bagerhat 

Satgumbaa Mosque .Khan Jahan Ah’s 

396 

396 

432 0 0 

Indudmg expeadv- 


and Pir Ali’s tomb*. 




ture of Be 36 
inourred from 








April to June 1924 
not covered by 







allotment. 

Do. . . 

Maejidpur 

Mosque of Khan Jahan Ali . . 

00 

41 

41 0 0 


Bakarganj 

Moajidbari 

Mosque ...... 

30 

30 

23 0 0 



I 

1 

Totai. 


6,572 

6,106 0 0 




Agency charges @ 21 per cent. , 



1,206 0 0 




Totai. Axthual bxpairs , . 



7,461 0 0 



Summary. 

Bpeejal Bojkain oarried otifc by the Puldio Work* Department. 

Special oatiied ont by the Airohieoloipoal Department. 

Annual Bepain omied cut by the Pubiio Work* Department ^ 

Ouann Tovai. von i'amoAL 


Ba 

. ia204 

. 7.856 

. 7,461 

• 25,521 
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Dtciriot. 

Ix>caUty 

Name of work and descriptian 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-26 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Reuabeb. 

1 

2 


4 


6 

7 





Rs 

Rs 

Rs A. 

r 





Assam. 









SfKCtal Jtepatra (non^retumng charges) 








Sibsagar Sub- 

earned out by the PubUc Works 
Department. 






Stbsagar 


Fixing notice boards 

270 


207 0 

0 

Completed. 

Do. 


JSa^ira . 

Surveying and levelling the palace 

2fl 


25 0 

0 

Do. 




ground of Ahnm Rajas at Garhgoon 






Do. 


Do 

The palace of the Ahom Bajaa at Garb- 

I,63G 

1,428 

693 0 

0 

Do. 




gaon for 1923-24 




Do 


tSibeagar . 

Natmandir attached to the Sibdolc 

204 

204 

209 0 

0 

Do. 




temple for 1923-24 



Do 


Oaunsagar 

liishnudole temple tor 1924-25 . 

213 

213 

213 0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 


Jaysagar 

Runghar rums for 1923-24 . . 

887 

332 

189 0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Karanghar rums for 1024-25 

1,191 

1,191 

1,214 0 

0 

Do. 

Dn. 


Qolaghttt Sub- 
Division . 

Proteition of the image of Durgu 

20 

25 

20 6 

0 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 

Monoliths at Kaeoman Pathar . 

728 

300 

300 0 

0 

Do, 

Xaga HillB 


Dimapur 

Fixing of a notice board in the rums . 

27 

15 

16 3 

0 

Do 

Caohar . 


Mtubong . 

Erootiug notice board at the rock out 


23 

23 0 

0 

Do. 




temple 




Sylhet . 


Jamtiapur Nu- 
pat. 

Old Palaoe enclosure 

595 

600 

1.T5 0 

0 

In progress 

Cacbar . 


Kbaspur 

ErectMii of notice boards in front of 

2fi 





Sylhet . 


Badarpur 

Caohari ruins at Khaspur and Old Fort 
at Badarpur 

276 

276 

271 0 

0 

Completed. 

iKamrup 


Gaubati . 

Providing a pathway to the temple at 
Kannachaf 

109 

199 

192 13 

0 

Do. 




Totai. 


4,806 

3,761 0 

0 





Agency charges 23 per cent. . 


865 0 

0 





Total Spboial RBpAms . 



4,626 0 

0 





Annual Jtepatra {recurrtng chargee) 






. Sibsagar 



earned out by the Fublic Works 
JJepartment 







Sibflagar . 

Three temples . 

300 

300 

312 0 

0 


Do 


^^aunsagar . 

Ditto . , . . 

150 

100 

151 0 

0 


Do. 


•laygagar 

Ditto ..... 

300 

300 

300 0 

0 


Do. 


Do. 

Bunghar Ruins .... 

160 

160 

160 0 

0 


Do. 


Do. 

Karanghar Ruins .... 

260 

2G0 

249 0 

0 


Do. 


Do. 

Golaghar or Magazine 

100 

100 

99 0 

0 


Do. 


Naxira . 

Ahom Raja’s palace at Garhgaon 

200 

200 

190 0 

0 


NagaHUls 


Dintapur 

Roins . 

400 

317 

316 16 

0 


Danraug 

• 

Biahnath 

Baradole temple .... 

100 

100 

86 0 

0 





® Oavried over 


1,W7 

1,889 16 

« 
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District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Aliotinent 
for the 
year 
11)24-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-2.5. 

Rkmarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. A. r 




Brought forward 


1,867 

1,8.52 16 0 


Darrang 

Tozpur . 

Asham -(ouht, 

Amnial Repaint (recvrrtrig cuargee) 
earned out by the Ptibhc WorLi 
fhpartment — coni'ld 

Bamum HtlU . . . • 

70 

7."» 

75 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. . 

Maintenance of platform at the Muni- 
cipal Park. 

45 

45 

45 0 0 


Ooalpara 

JoRighopa 

Two rock-cut caves .... 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Katurup 

Kamakhya 

Rock inaonption at the foot of Kama- 
khya hill. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

Gauhati . 

Carving inscription on the Urbasi 
Island 

10 

30 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. . 

Bock scultpture of Vishnu Janardan . 

80 

30 

30 0 0 


Gaohar . 

Khaspur 

Caohari nuns ..... 

276 

275 

271 0 0 


Do. . 

Matbong . 

Rook-cut temple and two inscribed 
stones. 

10 

10 

1 7 2 0 


Sylhet . 

Badarpur 

Old Fort 

20 

20 

1 20 0 0 


Do. . 

Khasi and 

Jaintia Hills. 
Do. 

Jaintiapur Niz* 
pat. 

Syndai . 

Nartiang 

Old palace enclosure 

Tank . ... 

Monolith (0 Mowtboh Dur) 

lop 

60 

100 

60 

96 2 0 

60 0 0 


Do. 

Bhoi Country . 

Ditto ditto 

J 






Total 

Agency charges 23 per cent. 


2,612 

2.486 3 0 
672 0 0 




Total Anhual EspAiiva 



3,068 3 0 



Summary 

R«. A. T 

Special Bepairs carried out by the Public Works Department ....... 4,626 0 0 

Annoal Repairs carried out by the PuWio Works Department 8,068 3 0 

Onasiv Total roK Assam . 7,684 3 0 


Summary of Expenflilw r incuimd ow Oonfie)vat'ion in the Eastern Circle. 


Provinoe. 

Total amount spent 
on special repurs. 

Total amount qwnt 
on annual repanrs. 

Totau 

Bei^l 

Assam 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 

Be. A. p, 
18,060 0 0 
4,626 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 

7,461 0 0 
3,068 3 0 

Rs A. r. 

26,621 0 0 

7,684 3 0 

22,680 0 0 

10,610 3 0 

33.205 3 0 

.... 


33,206 3 0 
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{ h ) Expkxt>iture on Conservation, 

Southern Circle. 


Dwfcpiot, 

lyooaliiy 

i 

Name of work and deacription 

Amount 
of uanc- 
tioneil 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 

1924 25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25 

Remarks 

1 

2 

a 

4 

.5 

6 

7 




Rs 

Us 

Uh 

A 

V 




Madras Prfsidency 









Npftwl Itfpa*r^ (non-rccutntii/ charge.'*) 









rnrrked out by the Pnbhc H orkt* 
Dejtnrfnietit 







Vi/agaftaiiini 

Kamatirtham 

Biiddlii'tt lemamw. Special lepaita to 

90 

62 1 

62 

0 

0 



watohman’R Bhed 


1 






Blasulipoiam 
{Dan oar) 

Arwnnl and (todownB known aa Poit 

COO 

480 

421 

0 

0 



and CufitoTiiR, powder Magazine, 
Tomb» and eemetenea, Belfiv and 









(lie (‘otnpound round tlie name 







Do 

Gudmada 

Mound c-ontaining Buddhist remains 

2.'} 

(4 17) 

16 

0 

0 




Ropaiis to Notue board at I^ania' 
dibixi 







Do 

Guntapalle 

Buddihst MoimmonlK ProMsion of 

30 

(-f30) 

28 

0 

0 



a Teakwood notice Vioard and fixing 
in concrete 






An incomplete work 


'Guntur 

MotupalK' 

Viiabhadra (’hola temple 

l,09f) 

140 

223 

0 

0 




( 4 255) 




of last year 

N«Uonj 

Ddayagiri 

Ancient Monumenta Special icpairs 

1,250 

250 

338 

0 

0 



(Workslip) 

2,000 






I>o 

Do. 

Annent Monuments PioMhum of 

130 

130 

141 

0 

0 




noiu ( Ixiard 







Aaanta|iur 

Gooty 

Koikfort Special lepairs 

:io2 

369 1 

234 

0 

0 

In progress 

i)u 

Madakaaira 

Hill Fort Special repairs 

02 

62 

46 

0 

0 

tJumpleted, 

I a 

Kambaduru 

Old Si \ a temple Sjieciat repairs 

<52 

62 

62 

0 

0 

Do. 

'Do 

Ratnagin 

Hill Fort Sjiecial repairs 

80 

81 

60 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Penukonda 

Ancient Monuments. Renewal of 


I4(t 

73 

0 

0 




Notice Isiards 







Ri^lUirv 

Tlutnmalapuram 

Siva and tlopalaknshna temples 

330 

330 

180 

0 

0 

In progress. 

Do 

Nilagunda 

Bhimesvara temple . 

148 

148 

120 

0 

0 

Completed - 

1)0 

Hampi <Vi]aya- 

Vitthala temple .... 

250 

115 

100 

0 

0 

Do. 


nagar). 


200 



0 



Do 

l>o 

Kepaira to Sign Boarde . . 



0 


Do. 

Do 

ViBhnu temple North-east of Vitthala 
temple 

165 


18 

0 

0 


Do 

Do 

Guard room clone to Elephant Stables 

250 

260 

174 

0 

0 


Do 

l>o. 

' SaraRvathi temple near Water channel 

246 

245 

185 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do. 

Basement of Queen’s Palace near 

190 

190 

154 

0 

0 



Zenana enclosure. 







Do. 

Do. 

Elephant Studies .... 

230 

230 

171 

0 

0 




Carried over 


3.586 

2,806 

0 

0 
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District. 

Locality 

Name of work ard description. 

Amount 
of sane- 
tinned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
veai 
1924 25 

Amount spent 
during the 
vear 1 924-2.5 

Rkmarks. 

1 



4 

6 

i; 

7 




Rs. 

Us 

Rs 

A 

r 




Biought forwai d 



2,896 

0 

0 




JIIadras I*be«iidkncy — coutd. 









Spectal Repairs (non-recurring charges) 









carried out by the Public Tforibs De- 
part me n t — oontd 







Bellary . 

Hampi (Vijaya- 

Hazara Ramaohandta temple 

2(Ki 

141( 

14.5 

0 

0 


Do. 

""^o 

Road to Vitthala temple . 

21k) 


147 

'* 

o 


Do. 

Da 

Large underground temple 

200 

140 

1(50 

0 

0 


Do. 

Du. 

Chandrasekhara temple 

2011 

18.5 

1 0.5 

0 

0 


Do. 

Do 

Octagonal Water Pavilion 

HMI 


79 

0 

0 

hi pragict-s. 

Do. 

Do. 

Two storeyed Mandapa 

11(0 


120 

0 

0 

r»i» 

Do. 

Do 

Aehyutaraya tem)do 

04 

015 

74 

<• 

0 

Completed. 

Do 

D.J 

Krishna temple 

200 


1.57 

0 

0 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Basement of King’s Audience Hall 

5f> 


41 

0 

0 

!>.. 

Do. 

Do 

Pattablurama temple 

2lk) 

140 

1(52 

0 

0 

In pragtesi 

Do. 

Di> 

Jain temple 

llKi 


82 

0 

0 

( 'nm)ileted 

Do. . 

Do. 

Queen’s Bath .... 

.‘»a 

73 

43 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Anantasayana temple 

55 

240 

4.5 

0 

0 

D< 

Do 

Do. 

Itemoval of rank vegetation in old 

200 


103 

0 

0 



Water Supply Scheme. 







Do. 

Do 

Laying out new road to Vitthala 
temjde 



—1,268 

0 

0 

Do. This woik was 







paid for by ttio 

Cuddapah 

Pflddatnudiein 

Dismantling the ruined mandapa m 

1«0 


119 

0 

0 

1 't-ntral (jiovem- 


front of Narasimha temple owing to 






ment m 1922-23 



its dangerous condition 

i 





and the expendi- 
ture haa now been 

Do 

(.'hilamkuru 

Vignesvara temple 

]H 

18 

13 

0 

0 

refunded by the 
fiovemmeot of 

Do. . 

Sidhout . 

Port and its buildings 

206 

260 

179 

0 

0 

Madras and la 
here shown aa a 

Do. . 

pushpagin 

Vaidyanathaswanu temple 

«6 

( + 70) 

48 

0 


1 eduction of the 
total expenditun. 

Do. 

Qandikota 

Fort and temple Provision of lock 

40 

( + 40) 

.39 

0 

•) 


and key and jietty repairs. 






Madras . 

Madras . 

West Bastion in the Old Madras Town 

46 

.56 

42 

0 

0 

Ka 12 are the sale 


wall 






prooeeda of two 

South Kanara 

Mudabiclri 

17 Jain Tom be. Providing 2 notice 

7,1 

93 

V 

0 

0 

notice boards re- 


boards and tranaferr-ng 2 more 
notice boards from Hoadrug and 




0 

0 

moved from the 
Hoadcug Fort 

which has been 




removal of rank vegetation. 














deleted from the 
List of i’roteoted 
Monuments. 

Do. 

Barknr . 

KathaJa Bast! temple. Providing 

640 

240 

210 

0 

0 

In pi ogress. 



notice boards, repairs to covering 
slabs and pillars and parapet waits. 









eto. 









Carried over 


6,416 

3,939 

0 

0 



2k 
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Appendix A — contd. 


1 

1 

Ditttiicl. 

1 

1 

1 Locality 

[ Name of work ami dt*Htxiption 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned I 
CHt iniatc 

AUntment 
for the 
year 
1924 25 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 




1th 

1 

Rh ; 

Rs A V. 




Brought forward 


6,416 

8,939 0 0 




Mavrab P&ICSIDBKOY- conM. 







bpeeial Bepatr* (non-recumng charges) 
carried out by the Pidtltc Works 
Deparlmen t — contd 





feialeiu . 

Sankatidnig 

Hill Foit (o) Bomoving pritkly |>oar 
along the ramparts and atejis for 
providing dryatone wallH at the 
Hides of steps and pointing worn out 
joints with coloured mortar Gul- 
lies formed wore filled up and side 
dramH wore excavated to prevent 
further gullies forming along the 
pathways 

3(>0 

16.-) 

57 (t 0 

Inc omplete work 
of last year com- 
pleted during 

the year. 



(b) Kough stoiio dry packing with new 
stones, pomtmg with surki mortar 
and lemovmg vegetation and eartb> 
work in gravelling soil 

150 

( + 150) 

150 0 0 

Completed 

Do. 

Namakkal 

Hill Foit Pointing with coloured 
mortar, removing, reflxmg and re- 
jiaintmg letters in notice tmards, re- 
moving and repacking dryatone 
wall and clearing vegetation 

55 

123 

54 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Attui 

Hill Fort. Plastormg, with hme 

muitar, removing old plaster and 
ra< king out joints, laying one course 
of fiat tiles m lime mortar, re- 
niuving pnckly jiear, grass and otbei 
vegetation and keeping all water 
courses and x>roviding a lintel 

l* 106 

y 246 

186 8 0 

Do- 



Removal of prickly jiear and bnishos 

86 




Do. 

Do. 

Royakottai 

Hill Fort Earthwork, rough stone 
revetment and remoTing pnokly 
j fiear, etc. 

160 

300 

186 

360 

146 6 6 

290 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

CobnbAtore . 

Kuntur . 

making up top of rampart walls 
with concrete j^y, wedging cievioes. 
removing huge houldera shpped in 
steps, making miafootpnnts cleaning 
silt and slush from tank and clearing 
pnckly peer and vegetation. 

MahoUngesvara temple. Plastenng. 
and pointing with coloured mortar 
and removing light jungle and 
shrubs. 

13 

(+16) 

4 13 0 

Do. 

8iro*x Peiiya- 
patayatou 

Bugrivesvara temple. Special repairs 

400 

(+16) 

0 9 0 

No work wee done 
during this y^. 

Nilginn . 

Kutagin . 

Group of Dolmens in BanagudishoJa 
of Jakkenen. 

30 

60 

83 6 0 

Completed. 

North Aro(»t . 

Mamandar 

Rook-out temple. Imbedding 3 stones 
containing uascnptions in mortar 
and ooDstmeting a masonry pillar 
post supporting 

86 

62 

80 0 0 

Do. 



Carried over 


6,787 

4,881 9 6 
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Appendix A — soiM . 


District 

locality 

Name of work and doscripiion 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
eitiniato 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924.2."> 

Amount spout 
during the 
Vcai 1924-25 

RKKAaSUl, 

1 

2 


4 


■■ 

7 




Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

A 

- 




Brought forward 


6.797 

4,931 

0 

0 




M AURAS Presidkncy- cniUd 









Specuil Repairs (non-recumn{f ihart/es) 

* amed out by the Public Wttrks He- 
parlinent — oonold 







.North Aroot » 

Vellore . 

Fort. Inner Rampart wedls of — 
Repacking the durturbed revet- 
ment 

790 

1,239 

133 

0 

0 

Oompleted. 

Do. . 

Do . 

Jalakanteevara temple in the Fori 
Renewing rotten timbers 

175 

( 1 215) 

171 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Vjillapakkam 
(Paaobapan- 
dava molai). 

Bock-cut soulpturea and Caves Provi- 
sion of iron railings and notice 
boards. 

126 

123 

90 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pudupadi 

Vodanarayanaperumal temple 

Grouting oraoka, etc 

U) 

( f-123) 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Biyyamangalam 

Rook-cut temple and sculptures. 

100 

( 4 123) 

99 

0 

0 

Do, 

Do. 

Tirumalai 

Jain temple Plastering and closing 

oraoka 

23 

(+21) 

17 

0 

0 

Do. 

‘»oath Aroot . 

Gingee . 

Fort and its buildings. Bpeoial re- 
pairs 

3,321 

3,321 

2,085 

4 

0 

In progiaee. 

JAadura 

Alagarkoil 

Ancient monuments in Panohapandava 
malai. 

1 

124 

3.5 

8 

0 

Do. 

Tanjoiw 

Tranquebar 

Danes borg Castle. Special repairs 

i,3;i0 

(^ 372) 

372 

0 

0 


Do, 

Negapatam 

Dutch Cemetery Special repairs 

150 

186 

148 

0 

0 

Completed. 

Tinnevelly 

Tutioonn 

Dutch Cemetery. Special repairs to 
the tombs. 

320 

65 

55 

0 

0 

Do. 

Adiohanall 

Adiohanallur . 

Prehistorio remains. Repairs to 

Notice boards. 

34 

34 

83 

0 

0 

Do. 

Anjengo 

Anjengo 

Old Fort. Special repairs 

370 

.370 

.376 

0 

0 

Do. 

T«iohinopoly . 

SriniTaBanallur. 

Koranganathan temple. Special te> 
pairs. 

260 

248 

115 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ranjangudi 

Ranjangudi Fort Special repairs 

940 

310 

200 

0 

0 

Do. 



Total . 


13.6C1 

affs2 

5 

6 




Agency charges @ 23 per cent. . 



2,192 

0 

0 




Total 



11,724 

5 

6 




Spettai RApatra {non-recurring charges) 
earned out by the Archcsological De- 
partment. 







Coimbatore 

Danayakankot* 

tai. 

Ancient monuments — Clearance of 
v^etatioii executed departmentally. 

400 

400 

400 

0 

0 




Total 


400 

400 

0 

0 




Gbakd Total SracuL supaibs 

•• 

14.061 

12,124 

6 

6 



2 k2 
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Appendix A- -contd. 


DiHtrict. 


Hi 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924-26 

Amount spent 
durmg the 
year 1924-26 

Remabks. 

1 


:i 

4 

•^> 

0 

7 





Rs 

Rs 

Rh 

A 

p 





MaDRAN pKEfcIDKMY COtUcI 










Annual Itepatrg {recurring chargee) exe~ 
cuted by the Public WorLe Depart- 
ment 







(lanjntM 


.liiugada . 

Asoka Rock Inscnpltona 

50 

02 

45 

0 

0 


Do 


Kottakolla 

Siva ternplo on Brudlmkolla hill. 

SO 

98 

80 

0 

0 


ViMgapatan:) 


Sankaraui 

Buddhist remains. Maintenance of 
a watchman 

144 

144 

144 

0 

0 


Do. 


ilamatirtham . 

Ditto .... 

144 

144 

144 

0 

0 


Kiiitnu . 


Dezw ada 

Vkkanna Madanna Cave temiile 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Do. 


Do . 

Two colled ahnne at the fool of Indra- 
kila hill in PuVihc Works Department 
Quarry compound 

2 

( + 2) 

2 

0 

0 


Do 


Mogahajapuratn 

Rock-cut temples 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 


Do 


.laggoyyaper, . 

Buddhist Stupa. Maintenance of n 
watchman 

150 

197 

136 

0 

0 


Do. 


AdamaUi 

Ancient Mounds Petty repairs and 
removal of vegetation. 

10 

(4 18> 

18 

0 

u 


Do. 


Ountapalle 

Buddhist stupas, chaityas and Rook-cut 
oaves. Maintenance of a watchman 
and clearance of vegetation. 

179 

179 

96 

0 

0 


Do. 


Maaulipatam 

(Bandar) 

Dutch Cemetery 

65 

123 

40 

0 

0 


Guntur 


Amaravati 

Buddhist Stupa Maintenance of a 

watchman 

90 

123 

111 

0 

0 


Nellotf . 


lldayagin 

Ancient monuments in Hill Fort 

365 

890 

295 

0 

0 


Anantapur 


Oo«)ty 

Rock Fort Annual repairs 

684 

431 

399 

0 

0 


Do 


Ponukonda 

Ancient monuments Maintenance of 
a watchman. 


369 

263 

0 

0 


Bellarj . 


Hampi (Vijaya- 
nagarj. 

Employment of watchmen to look after 
Hampi Rums. 

1,475 

1,000 

938 

0 

0 


Ohinglaput 


Mahaba lipuram 

1 

Seven Pagodas. Pay of 2 permanent 
watchmen 

300 

372 

800 

0 

0 


Do. 


Do. . 

Seven Pagodas. Pay of 2 watering 
coolies for 6 months 

150 

1.35 

120 

0 

0 


Do. 


Do 

Seven Pagodas Maintenance of roads 

and pathways 

600 

600 

408 

0 

0 


Do. 


C’binj;l«put 

Ther Maliai. Annual te{>aiis 

IfK) 

196 

146 

0 

0 


Do 


Sadran 

Dutch cemetery and fort . . . 

145 

179 

146 

0 

0 


Du 


PuUoat . 

Do. 

160 

310 

188 

0 

0 





Gamed over 


1 4,984 

3,967 

0 

0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District 

Locality 

Name of a otk and description 

T 

Amount 
of sane 
tioned 
estimate. 

■ 

Amount spent 
durmg the 
year \1B4.25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 





Rm 

Rs 

Bs, a !• 



Brought forward 


■4,984 

3,9S7 0 0 



Madras Pbksioenoy — contd. 






Annual JRepairs {recurnng chargtit) exe- 
cuted. by 1M Public Worica De- 
partment. — contd 




Chittoor 

C'bandragtn 

Raja and Bam Mahals. Union tax 


281 

381 0 0 

Do 

Do. . 

Inapeciton Bungalow Annual repairs 

6,1 

18.') 

288 0 0 

Do. 

Gurramkonda . 

Mahal Mamtenanoe of a watchman . 

144 

123 

143 0 0 

Cuddapa 

Gandikota 

Fort and temple. Maintenance of a 
watchman 

60 

44 

44 0 U 

Kuraool 

Kurnool 

Ancient monuments in Town 

10 

(fl4) 

14 0 0 

Madras . 

Madras 

Tomb of David Yale and Jneeph Hym- 
ners m the Law College compound. 

20 

31 

20 0 0 



Obelisk R. S — 




Do. 

IV) . 

No. 1097 . . . - 

9 

10 

7 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

1 No 1816 .... 

9 

15 

8 0 0 

Do. 

l>o. . 

No. 1793 ..... 

9 

16 

8 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

No. 1704 

7 

15 

0 0 0 

Do, 

Do. , 

Old Town Wall Annual repairs and 
Mumoipal tax 

f 96 

i 98 

120 

( + 112) 

[ 187 0 0 

Afalabar 

Palghat . 

Fort Removal of vegetation from fort 
wall and water hyacinth from the 
moat. 

500 

123 

1 122 0 0 

Do. 

Tellioherry 

Fort. Removal of vegetation and roots 
from walls. 

123 

123 

93 0 0 

Do. 

Sultan’s Battery 

.Iain temple Removal of vegetation . 

26 

26 

26 0 0 

Sooth Kanara 

Bekal . 

Fort Removal of vegetation 

246 

240 

197 0 0 

Do. 

Mangalore . 

Sultan’s Battery Oewring plants 

and vegetation, plastering rampart 
walls and painting notioe board. 

40 

00 

40 0 0 

NOgins . 

Kotagir: . 

Group of large dolmens at Banagudi 
shola nf Jakkeneri. 

70 

0? 

61 0 0 

North Aroot . 

Vellore . . 

Fort. Clearing vegetafson in inner and 
outer ramparts and clearing sorob 
jungie 

660 

720 

690 0 0 



Carried over 


7,S69 

0,211 0 0 


Remarkh. 


7 


W atobman employ 
ed only from 
17tli September 
1924. 
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Apj*eni)ix A~contd. 


DiHtnot. 

Locality 

Nanu' of work and doaciiption 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 




Ks 

Bs. 

Rs. A r. 



ItiougM forward 


7,269 

6,211 0 0 



MaUHAS PRBSIDKNOy— concW. 






Annual Repair t (re<urr%vg rhargee) exe- 
cuted by the Public Worke De- 
partment — oonold. 




Xorth Arcot . 

Vclloro . 

JalakantOBvara temple in the Fort. 
Maintenance of two watchmen. 

340 

492 

287 0 0 

Do 

Do. . 

Mosque in the fort. Clearing plaster- 
ing and whitewashing 

40 

49 

30 0 0 

Do. 

Abdullapuram . 

Abdul Mahsd. Clearing v^etation . 

26 

62 

21 0 0 

Do. 

Aroot 

Delhi Gate. Maintenance of a watch- 
man and annual repairs 

160 

195 

159 0 0 

South Aioot . 

tiugee 

Fort and its buildings Mamtenance 
of watchmen and annual repairs. 

370 

372 

282 10 0 

Madura 

Dmdigul . 

Rock fort bmldiugs. iVlamtenance of 
a watchman and Municipal tax. 

466 

528 

.'>14 14 0 

Do. 

Vikramangalam 

Koilpaii Temple. Mamtenance of a 
watchman. 


U36) 

3b 0 0 

Tanjuie 

Tanjoro . 

Maintenance of Sivaganga Little fort . 

146 

146 

132 0 0 

Tinnevelly 

Tutioonn 

Dutch cemetery Annual repairs 

62 

44 

44 0 0 

Do. 

Adiohanallor . 

Frehistonc remains Mamtenance of 
a watchman. 

178 

178 

99 0 0 

TnohiftopoLy . 

Banjangudi 

Banjangudi Fort. Maintenance of a 
watchman. 

144 

186 

144 0 0 



Total . 


9,646 

7,960 8 0 



Agency Charges @ 23 per oent. 



1,830 0 0 



Total Axkcal Kxtaibs 

■ 


9.700 8 0 


Summary. 


special MfMtin oanicKl out by Uie Pubho Works Zkeparti&eiit . 11,724 6 6 

Speoial icfwizB catned ont bj tlie Axcbmologioal Department ^ • 40U 0 0 

Annual tepaire carried not by the Fubho Works Depaxtmeaxt ....... 2,790 8 0 


Qaakd Total vox tbx Madbas Pbbsidkxot . . 21,914 I**! 6 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Diatnct. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description 

Amuunt 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924 25 

Amount spent 
dunng the 
year 1924-25 

Rbmarks. 

1 


3 

4 



7 




Rs 

Rs 

Rs A P 




Provinob or Coobo. 







Annual Sepatrs {recurring charges) 
carried oui by the Publtc Works De- 
partment. 





Ooorg . 

Meroara . 

Fort and Baja’s seat. Bejiairs to 
roads, oulvorts and drains inside 
the fort and approaches, repairs 
to masonry elephants, fence, well 
and patch repairs to the Baja’s seat, 
and clearing surroundings. 

24U 

240 

243 0 0 


Do. . 

Mallnr . 

3 Jam temples. Plastering with lime 
mortar 2 coats the top of the temple 
to repair lea^ in the terrace and 
clearing jungle 

20 

20 

le 0 0 




Totai- . 


200 

202 0 0 




Agency charges @ 23 per cent. 



00 0 0 




Grand Total FOR rooBQ 



322 0 0 



Summary of Expendvture on Conservation in the Southern Circle. 


Provinoe. 

Total amount spent 
on special 
repairs. 

Total amoont spent 
on annual 
repairs. 

Total. 


Ba. A p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. r. 

Madras Presidency 

13,000 5 6 

9,790 8 0 

21,9]4 13 0 

Province of Ooorg 


322 0 0 

322 0 0 

Total 

1»,686 6 0 

10,112 8 0 

22,236 13 0 

grand total 







22.236 13 .6 
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Appendix A—contd. 


(fj) Expenditttre on Conservation, 

Burtna Circle 


Distiicl. 

Locality. 

Name of work and dosonption. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-2.7 

Amount spent 
dunng the 
year 1924-26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Burma 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. A. 1' 



iipectal Repairs (non-recurring charges) 
earned out by the Public Works 
Department. 




-Myingyan 

Pagan 

Tiloininlo Pagoda , 

46,707 

2,870 

2.867 0 0 

Minnanthu 

Stilamani Pagoda .... 

14,748 

877 

877 0 0 

Mandalay 

Mandalay 

Constmctiou of Glardena on the Palace 
Platform. 

89,860 

13,860 

12,061 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pyatthats on the Walla of Fort Dufforin 

4.000 

4,000 

3,931 0 0 

Pegu . 

Pegu 

Conatrueting a temporary shed over 
the inscription atones at Pegu. 

1,126 

1,141 

1,141 0 0 

Myingyan 

Pwaitaw . 

Dhammayazika Pagoda 

37,388 

9.b30 

9,734 0 0 

Mandalay 

Amampura 

Bodawjiaya’s Tomb , 


610 

497 0 0 

«againg 

Sagaing . 

Constructing an American wire fencing 
round the Inscription shed. 


684 

240 0 0 



Total 


33.462 

31,344 0 0 



Agency charges (® 23 per cent. . 


7,696 

7,209 0 0 



Total 


41,168 

38,663 0 0 



Special Repairs (non-recumng charges) 
carried out by the Archtrologtcal 
Department, 




Akyab 

Mycihaung 

Shitthnung Temple .... 

16,078 

2,600 

2,600 0 0 

Prome 

Iltuawea 

Excavatinn charges .... 

750 

750 

750 0 0 


1 

i 

1 Total 


8,250 

8,280 0 0 


1 

1 

Crans Total, Scroial Rkpaibs 

1 


44,408 

41.803 0 0 
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Appendix A — contd,. 


Dbtariet. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of nano- 
tinned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during Uie 
year 1924-26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 



Bitbma — conid. 

Rs. 

Rb 

Rs. A. r. 



Annwd Repairs {recwring charged) 
carried out by the Public Works 
Department, 




Hantbawaddy 

Syriam . 

Wages of Caretaker and repairs to the 
old Portuguese Churcth. 

240 

240 

230 0 0 

Mandalay 

Mandalay 

Palace buildings .... 

4.000 

4,000 

3,863 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pyatthats on Fort Walls . 

4,000 

4,000 

3,921 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Tawyagyaung Pagoda 

100 

100 

100 0 0 



Mandalay 

Tomb of King Mind6n 







Do. 

Tomb of Queen Sinbyumayin 







Do. 

Tomb of Modawgyi, Mother-m-law of 
Muid^n. 







Do. 

Tomb of Nanmadawgyi 





Mandalay » 


Do. 

Amampura 

Tomb of Medawgyi (Laungsho Queen). 
Queen of Mmd6n 

Tomb of Bedawpaya . . 


300 

140 

139 0 0 



Do. 

Tomb of King Bagyidaw . 







Do. 

Tomb of Shwebo Min . . . ^ 







Do. 

Tomb of King Mmddn’s Mother 







Do. 

Taungthamau Kyauktawgyi Pagoda . 

400 

60 

.60 0 0 



Do. 

Pangon and Bhwedaik 

100 

lOO 

98 0 0 



Kalagyaung . 

Cleiring jungle around Nandawye 
Pagoda, 

1 






Do. 

Clearing jungle around Letthe Pagoda 





Kyaukso ■< 


Do. 

Clearing jmigle around Chanthaya 
Pagoda. 


- 180 

180 

160 0 0 



Ebya 

Metkaya 

Clearing jungle around Sbwezigon 







PagcSa. 

Clearing jungle around Sbweyaungdaw 
Pagoda. 







Tagaimg 

Clearing jungle around Zina^iunggya- 
abweliontha Pagoda. 





ICatha . « 


Do. 

Mamgdaing 

Clearing jungle around Sbwezigon 
Pagoda, 

Clearing jungle around Mowdaung 
Pagoda. 


240 

240 

150 0 0 



Myadatmg 

Clearing jungle around Paungdaw*U 
Pagoda. 







Carried over 


9,0.»0 

8,711 0 0 


RBatAiuw. 


2 h 
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<if work and dcseriptioo. 


Amount Allotment . ^ * 

of sane- for the 

tioned year RBMAMtS. 

estimate. 1924.26. y®“'‘ 1^24-25. 


Brought forward 


Bs. Bs. A. r. 

9,0.50 s,7ll 0 0 


Annual Repaxrs (recurrtng chcirges) 
earned out by the Pvbltc Worla 
Departm ent — oontd 

Alaungpaya’e Tonih 

Shed over the Inscription stone in 
Court' House compound. 

Tupayon Pagoda .... 

Inscription shed .... 

Okkyaung and Watch Ton er 

Tazaung and Bell .... 

Sinbyume Pagoda .... 


Pali Stone shed and an old buoy 
Bawbawgyi Pagoda , 

Lemyetima Pagoda . 


Wages of Durwans looking after 
Pagodas. 

Kyaukku-Ohnmin Cave Temple 
Hmyathat'Ohnmin Cave Temple . 
Thanuhwet-Obnmin Cave Temple 
Sapada Pagoda .... 

Kyanzittha'e Ohnnifn 
Bupaya Pagoda .... 

Bidagat-Taik or Libraiy . 

Shwegugyi Pagoda .... 
Thatbyinnyn Pagoda 
Nathlaunggyaong Temple , . 

Ngakywe-Nadaung .... 


Ml Malaung-gyaung Temple 


800 273 0 0 


1,772 1,760 0 0 


15,603 j 38,144 0 0 j 
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Appendix A — conid. 


XHsferiot. 

Locality 

Name «>f woik and description 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estmiste 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Aniouut sjient 
during tho 
year 1924-25 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 




Ha 

Rs 

Hs. A r. 




Brought forward 


1 .j,bV>3 

13,144 0 0 




HijUMA — < oi)' W. 


1 ' 





Annual Jtepftna {rcmmng iharges) 
txtrruitl out by the Public Works 

Depat hnent — con<'Id 






Pagan 

(Jawdaw'imlin Pagoda 



j 266 0 0 



Do. 

Mingalajtodi Pagf>da . . . 



270 0 0 



Myinpagan 

Naiipaya stone Temple 



69 0 U 



Do. 

Nagayon Pagoda 



200 0 0 


- M jingyan — «< 
oontd. 

Do. 

Tliiyipyitsaya . 

Soiimvet Ama and Seiiinyet Nyinia 
I’agoda. 

liastem and Wostom Petleik Pagoda-* 

- 


577 0 0 

356 0 0 



Do. 

J.awkananda Pagoda . . 



7 0 0 



Pwasaw . 

Dhammayazika Pagoda 



44 0 0 



Minnanthu 

Pavathonzu, Thanbula and Nanda- 
niunnya Teinjile. 



37 0 f) 




Cost of nmtorialB remaining 



87 0 0 




Totai. 


15,693 

15,056 0 0 




Agency charges 23 per cent. , . 


3,609 

3,463 0 0 




Total 


19,302 

18,519 0 0 




Annu'il Peja!rs {leeurrivg charges) cam, 
Kii out by Ih ' Archaeological Depaitment 





. tiandalay . 

Mandalay 

Wages of Dumane of Palace buildings 

3,000 

3,000 

2,868 0 0 




Total 


3,000 

2,868 0 0 




Grand Total, Annual Repairs 


22,302 

21,387 0 0 



Summary. 

Burma Circle, 

Total apeoial repaini carried out by the Archaeologioal Department 
Total amuial repairs carried out by the Arohaeologioal Department 
Total spaoial repairs earned out by the Public Works Department 
Tetal Annual repairs carried out by the Public Works Department 


3,250 
«,868 
. 38,553 

. 18,510 

. 63,100 


Duasd Totix roK IIvbica 


2 L 2 
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{h) Expenditure on Conservation. 

Ra^puUina and Ventral India. 



Amount B|>ent 

during the year Remarks. 

1924-25. 


Ajmebk 

8p« lol jRcpairs (vnri'recurruifi rhargea) carrttdouf by the 
1‘Hbhc Wittes Department, 


Uonstructmg a Kitchen and Latruie fur the Faqu Chowkidar 
residing at the Adhai-dm-ka Jhoupra, Ajmer. 


Affixing two Not’ce Boards at Adhai-din-ka Jhonpra, Ajmer 


A naval Sepatra {recurrtrig < hat gea) rarmed out by the 
Puhhc Worka Department. 


Ann ual Repairs to Archseological Buildings during 1924*25 


Maintenauoe of the Marble Baradaries at the Anasagar 
Bund. 


Special Repairs and strengthening South-West Comer of 
Baradari No. 2 at the Anasagar Bund, Ajmer. 


Rebuilding a portion of the compound wall at the Adhai- 
dm-ka Jhonpra, Ajmer. 


Agency charges at 23 [wr cent 


Rs. A. P. 

1,701 10 0 

30 12 0 

621 3 0 

2,489 1 6 

26 4 0 

136 5 0 

4,905 3 6 
1,637 0 0 


Totai. 


6,542 3 6 
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Distribution from the total Archmlog%cal Reserve of Rs. CiO,JJ9, 

Allotted for pay of watchman attached to Temple at Gandikota, Cuddappali District, 

Madras . . .... ... .96 

Repair to notice board at Lanjidibba . . ... Rs. 22 

Special repair to Veerabhadra Chotea temple, Motupalli - . . „ 46 ) 

Boundary pillars around the Deopara Tank at Rajahahi ...... 176 

Special repair to Masjid of Baba Adam at Rampal, Dacca District . . . 1,000 

Aimual repair to Roman Catholic Church at Sardhana, District Meerut (lialf cost) . 150 

Improvements to water cistern at Cave No. I, Elephants, Bombay . - - 4,230 

Construction of Petrol and Oil godown at Taxila 397 

Maintenance of Hazrat Mian Mir and Baradari of Maharaja Sher Singh in Lahore . 1,071 

Repairs to Bandar Fort, Masulipaiam ..... . . 17 

Dismantling the ruined mandapa in front of the Narasiniha Temple at Poddaniudiem, 

Ouddappah District .160 

Purchase of antiquities 2,000 

Repair to Itimaddaulah, Chinika Roza, Khan-i-Alam Garden and Roman Catholic 

Cemetery .... ...... . 5,000 

Repairs to Dutch Cemetery inside the Fort at Sadras (Madras) .... 29 

Laying out of the Shalamar Garden, Lahore 300 

Uniform and badge for the ohaukidar at Udaigiri Caves, Bihar and Orissa . . 16 

Repair of Palace enclosure called Nizpat, Jaintiapur, Assam .... 738 

Improvements to Asaf Khan’s Tomb, Shahdara 360 

Excavation at Harappa • 3,000 

Conservation of antiquities, Dwarahat, (Completion of the work) . 1,068 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro . ..... . . 3,000 

Revised estimate Bhubaneswar Temple • 191 

Rebuilding a portion of the compound wall at the Adhai-din-ka-Jhonpra . . 189 


Special repair to mosque at Kusumba, Rajshahi ....... 

Agency charges for repair to Asaf Khan’s Tomb at Shahdara . , . . 

Travelling allowance for officers — Superintendent, Aroheeolc^ical Survey, Hindu and 


Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle 1,000 

Repair to Raja Rani Temple Bhubaneswar and Khangin Caves, Bihar and Grissa . 856 

Karle 2,000 

Construction of godown and caretakers’ quarters, Mohenjo -daro .... 2,000 

Annual repairs to monuments in Agra District 4,000 

Const it ucion of groynes below Shah Nawaz’s tomb, Burhanpur, Central Provinces 1,000 
Annual reports and Memoirs 5,000 

Travelling allowance for officers m the office of the Superintendent, AroheBological 

Survey, Eastern Circle 300 

Camera for the office of the Superintendent, Archaiologioal Surv^, Western Circle . 400 

Biahnudole Temple, Ganiisagar 260 

Travelling allowance of the Superintendent, Arohwological Survey, Frontier Cude, 

establishment Rs. 360 and officers Rs. 260 ...... 600 


Carried over 40,868 
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Rs. 

Brought forward . 40,868 

Excavation at lfaia])})a . . ....... 2,000 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro .......... 1,000 

Repaiia to Jagiiei Fort, Agra District ........ 638 

Excavation at Mohonjo-daro .......... 4,000 

J’reservation of Naiiaghat Inscriptions ..... . . 200 

Repairs to tlie tank of irarischandia in the Dacca District 891 

rio\ iding juuica jilatforni to pliotographic building at ArohcBologioal office, Patna 32 

Repairs to (htv wall A kola, Central Provinces 200 

Director Geneiars Libiary .......... 800 

Bhor\ 'Cases in the office of the Superintendent, Arohseological Section, Indian 

Museum . . ......... 2,000 

Notice-boards in the office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Muham- 
madan and British Monuments ......... 725 

I'ank of Harischandra at Rampal, Dacca 500 

Publication of Dnector General's Reports and Memoirs ..... 5,075 

Purchase of safe m the office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western 

OiTole 700 

Purchase of antiquities 500 


60,119 
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List of eichlbits acquired for the Indian Museum, Archaeological Section, during 

the year 1924-25. 

Purchased. 

Sculptures of the old Mathuia School of A)f. 

1. N. S. 4277 . — Figure with, the head of a bearded buffalo with another figure seated oa the 
shoulder (3|''x2"). 

2-3. N. S. 4275-«0.~-Head8 2^''x2f). 

4. N. S. 4964 — Fragment of a railing pillar with a female figure (17^''x8''). 

5. N. S. 496o . — Pedestal of an image with inscription ( 131 '"x 134"). 

6. N. S. 4966 . — Fragment with an elephant on a lotus (15" X 6"). 

Later Med^ccval Sculptvns froih Maihvia, 

7. N. S. 4264 . — Linga (red sandstone) with a face (4" x 1^") 

8. N. S. 4262 . — Brast image of Lakshnii-Narayana with an insciiption on the back dated 8am vat 1638 

(4rx2r). 

9. N S. 4263 . — Image of Vishnu (grey sandstone , 4rx2|"). 

10. N. S. 4265 . — Image of Vishnu (black basalt ; 4|"x2l"). 

11. N. S. 4266 , — Sculpture showing young Krishna holding up the mountain Govardhana (grey sand- 

stone ; 2|"x3|"). 

12. iV. S. 4267 . — Ganesha (blackish sandstone; 2|"x2^"). 

13. N. S. 4278.— Kmd (grey sandstone , 4"x2"). 

14. N. S. 4.96*3 .—Image of Sarasvati (grey sandstone , Of" X 4"). 


Terracotta figurines from Mathura 

16. N. S. 4265.— Image of Mahisasnramardini (7f"x3f"). 

16. N. S. 4269. — Image of Kuvera (9"x4l"). 

17. N. S. 4270. — Image of a pair of human beings (4|"x24' J. 

18. iV. S. 427J.— Image of a female {4i"x2n. 

19-20. iV. 4272-75.— Busts of female figures (4"x3", 2|"x2|' ). 

21-22. N. S. 4273-74 —Beads (3^"x3l", 2"x3n. 

23. N.S. 4276.— Bust of an ape (3i"x24"). 


Later Mediaeval Sculplur<8 from Bengal, 

24. N. S. 4252.— Grey sandstone image from Chittagong (15"xll"). 

25. N. S. 4283. — Black stone image of Vishnu from Abdullapur, Dacca (2'xr II"). 

26. N, S. 4255.— Garuda of black basalt from Fanohasar neat Bampal, Dacca (P 11* X 1"). 

27. N. S. 4289 > — Image of Vishnu from Rampal, Dacca (2'X10|"). 

28. N. S. 4967.— Sandstone image of Siva Nataraja. Siva has 12 arms and dances on a bull, Fiom 

Durgapur, District Chittagong (4' 5"xl' 6"). 

29. N.S. 4971 —Head of a stone figure from Benares (61" X 8"). 
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Presentations. 

Mr. W. S. J. Wilson, Calcutta. 

“SO-Sl N. S 4,'i24-4?J6. — Ancient Egyptian earthen lamps (4" and 5") 

The NagoiJ Dai bar. 

82-89. A' 49ttQ-4iKi2 . — 58 specimens of carved stones including sculptures from the Gupta temple at 

Bhumara 

Mrs Devena. 

90. N A' 4284 — Inscribed Terracotta thumb. 

91-93 A'. S. 4286-4287 ~ Carved rectangular sandstone slabs Excavated at Gunda (Oudh) Railway 
Station. 

Babu Achyuta Kumar Mitt a. 

94. A. 4290. — Lower portions of an image of Haia-Gauri (T 2"x 10"). From Kaukdakuri, District 

llooghly. 

%.N.S.429L — Upper half of an image of Hara (8"y5"). From Bhuvanesvar, District Pun, 
Orissa 

Sujienntendent, Arehcsological f^urvey, Eastern Circle. 

96. N. S. Terracotta idol, an elephant with a rider From Baranagar temple. District Murshida- 

bad, Bengal (3" a2^"X‘2|"). 

97. A. S. 4269.— imoTihed clay seal from Isvaripur, District Khulna, Bengal (2"x2|"). 

98-99. A. S. 4260-4267 . — Two bricks with veises from the Quoian inscribed from the Mosque at 
Sama], District Pabna (14i"x8", 10*9" X 6 8") 

On loan pom the Director Geneial ot AichoBologji in India. 

Antiquities excavated by Mr. R, D. Banerji at Mohenjo-daro, Sind m 1922-23 — 

Terracotta objects ... 558 

Stone objects ..... .... 680 

Stucco and clay objects ... ... 22 

Inscribed objects including seals with piotographio legends . . 4 

Metal objects . . 70 

Antiquities excavated by Mr M S. Vats at Moheujo-daro, Bind in 1923-24 • 

Terracotta objects 241 

Calcium carbonate objects 26 

Stone objects 138 

Shell objects 97 

Copper objects 44 

Miscellaneous objects 21 

Seals with piotographio legends 8 

N. S. 4488-4489.— Tyro casts of Harappa seals. 

N.S. 4292-4329 —Fragments of painted Cretan pottery. 

A. 8 4330-4308 and 4484 . — Fragments of glazed Seistan potter)^ and a glass bangle. 

A, 8. M^'.— Fragment of Mauryan Umbrella. 

A. S 4200.- Gandhara sculpture with a seated figure of Buddha and three worshippers under an arch 
<16"x7r). 
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N S. 4443-4463 ,—C\&y objects (toys) fToni the neighbourhood of Bhita, District Allahabad- 

N jfif. 4486 — Ivory bangle. 'I 

N. S, Copper bangle. ^roni Bhita. 

N. 8. 4487 Goldsmith's melting cup J 

N. S 4493-94. — Copies of two Irescoe paintings from Polonnaruva 

N. S. 4502-4612 — (.^lay seals 

N. S 4465-66. — Gaharwa Copper plate grant of King Karnnadeva, lord of Trikalmga and the seal. 

N. S Crude human figure of unbaked clay coated with red paint from Sangla hill in the Punjab 

(S^xer). 

N S. 4398-4399 —Fragments of sculptured baked bricks from Pagan, Burma 
N S 4460-07 --Fragments of baked bricks with floral device and tiaces of glaze 
N. S 4402-05 — Clay toys. 

N. S 4597.— Terracotta toy ram. 

N S. 4464.— Miscellaneous beads. 

N. S- 4467-69. -Wooden letter carriers from Central Asia. 

N S. 4479-75— -Miscellaneous beads from Central Asia. 

N. S. 4479-59.— Plaster casts of mythical animals ; winged lions with fish’s tails. 

N. S. 4451 -5^?.— Plaster oast of a miniature pillar with a fully caparisoned horse engraved m the middle, 
N S. 4495-07 —Casts of seals in the British Museum. 

N. S 4513-74. — Seal impressions on wax (later-mediawal). 

N. S. 4575-22.— M impressions from the British Museum. 

77, S. 4261.- -Bronze image of Nataraja Siva with a circular halo of flames (ht 3' S^xbA. 3'). 

N. S. 4370.- Brass images of Siva and Durga sea fed on » high throne with one leg of each dangling do wn 
to the pedestal and servinc as legs of the throne , small figure of a snake, Ganesa and a bull (fi X 
2|") on the pedestal 

77, S. 4371, 4374, 4375, 4379, 4380, 4382. 4384 ~ -Miscellaneous brass images. 

77. S. 4372 —Brass imdestal of images (?) with a half-kiioelmg figure with folded hands in front of it 

77, S 4373 —Two cows of brass each with a calf standing on a pedestal of four legs (3f X 2 f"). 

N. S 4376 — Brass image of Lakshmi (3^"X Ij"). 

N. S 4577.— Copper image of Ganesa with four arms. 

N S. 4378 —Brass figure of a male holding an elephant goad in each hand (3f*'x2'). 

77. S 4387.- -Five h<*aded cobra of brass (2" x 1"). 

,N. S. 4383 —Brass image of Bala-Krishna ; high top-knot of hair on head (2|''x IJ')- 

J7. S. 4385-4396 - Fragments of brass reliefs with figures of Buddha and other deities. From Lhassa. 

N. S 4490-97. — Brass seals (modern) 

77. S. 44.92.— Brass plate with inscription. 

77. S 4523.— Gold plated nag with a signet seal. 

77. S. 4255.— Persian carved ivory sword handle with a passage from the Quran engraved on it (5^ x2J )- 
N. S. 4258.— k Mughal dagger The scabbard has a stone handle (15i* length). 

N. S. 4407-4442. — Turki manuscripts, 

AT. 8. 4455.— Brass cup with Quianic verses and Arabic charms inscribed on it. 


On permanent lorn from the Government of India. 

777 8. 4972-4977.— Carved briohsirom theMasjidofBaba Adam at Qa*i CJasba, Eampal, District Dacca. 

2 M 
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List ot CotNb acquired fob the Indian Museum, ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Section, during the year 1924-25. 


1. Non- Muhammadan. 


Pul( t 

b mime 

DyiiaHtj 

Uold 

Silver 

Copper 

Plaster 

Cast. 

ToTai* 

By whom pre- 
sented or lent. 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

AfiatliiK U-'- 


Indo-Uw^k 





1 

1 

On loan from D G. 
A. 

Apull<Hl(lt(l' 


Do 



1 

1 

1 

3 

Do 

btrnid 1 


Do . 




1 


1 

Do. 

Icleiihu'^ 


Do 





1 

1 

Do. 

Mutw'-. 


Indo-Pfiiiliian . 




1 

3 

4 

Do 

Axes 1 


Do . 





7 

7 

Do 

AfiIihi'k 


Do. . 

. 




1 

1 

Do 

A/es 11 


Do . 



1 



1 

Do. 

(»orKlu[iUere» 


Do. . 



1 


7 

8 

Do 

6oter 


Do . 




2 


2 

Do. 

__ 


Do . 





0 

6 

Do 

KadpbiBe!! 


Kuaban 





3 


Do 

Kadpluaen 11 


Do. 


. 


6 



Do 

Kaiuslika . 


Do 




19 

1 


Do 

Httvuhka . 


Do. 




14 



Do. 

Vasudavo . 


Do 

. 



83 


83 

Do 

— 


Do 



1 

15 


15 

Do. 

— 


Do (Ktdara) 




1 


1 

Do 

SivaraLsLita 






*• 1 

6 

6 

Do 

. 


K uahano-Sassanian 




1 1 


1 

Do. 



Pun (Orissan) KusLan 



910 


910 

Presented by the 
Auatio Sooietj 

of Benfcal who re- 
ceived It from the 
Colleotor of Bala- 
sore. gg 

Kriahaaraja 


Roshtrakuta 

* 


8 

.. 


8 

1 *11 

1 Presented by the 
Director of uuiiia- 
triee. Central 

Provinces. 

Rudra Simha 

1 • 

\S Ksbatinpa . 



1 



1 1 

On loan from D. G. 
A. 

. 


Do . 



1 



1 

Do 

„ — . 

. 

Balabhi . 



7 



7 

Do. 

Jiahnu (?) . 






1 


1 

Do. 



Carried over 



SO 

U065 

»7 
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Ruler’s name. 

Dynssty. 

Gold 

Sliver 

Coppor 

Plaster 

Cast 

Total. 

By 'ivhoiu pre 
aented ur lent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 



Brought forward 


20 

1,055 

37 

1.112 


— 


Ancient India • — 
Punch- marked. 



140 

* 

141 

On loan from D G. 
A, 

, . 


North-lndian locals 
Ayodhya 



14 


14 

Do 

. 


North-lndian locals 
Avanti. 



12 


12 

Do, 

Bnhaspatimitra . 


North -Indian locals 
Kusain. 



35 


35 

Do 

. 


North-lndian locals 
Kosam 



12 


12 

Do 

. 


Noith-Indian locals. 
Taxila 



1 


1 

Do 

. 


Panchalamittra 



1 


1 

Do. 

—— . 


North Indian Miscel- 
laneous. 



1U1 

3 

104 

Do 

. 


Andhra 



1 


I 

Do. 

• 


Mediaeval Indo-Sas- 

sanian. 



1 


1 

Do. 

. ' 


Do Gadhaiya . 


14 



14 

Do. 

. 


Mediaeval Northern 

India (Kota) 



2 


2 1 

' 

Do, 

. . 


Kangra 



2 


2 

Do. 

Surendra Vikrama 


Nepal 



1 


1 

Do. 



South Indian 

4 




4 

Presented by the 
SupermtonrWt. 
Govt. Museum, 

Madras. 

. . 


Ancient Ceylon . 



3 


3 

On loan from D G. 
A. 

. 


Ancient Chinese 



224 


224 

Do. 

. 


Ancient Indo-Chinese 



16 


16 

Do. 

» • 


Modem Enropean 


5 

0 


14 

Purchased. 

. 


C. S. America . 


1 



1 

Do. 

. 


Modem Asiatic . 


10 

13 


23 

Do. 

. 


French East India Co. 


1 


1 

1 

Presented by the 
Supdt., ' (jkjvt. 

Museum. Madras. 

— * • 


E. I. Co . 

.. 

■■ 

5 

1 

8 

Purchased. 

. 


Indian Empire . 



7 


7 

Do. 

. 


Native State 


H 

2 


4 

Do. 



Totjix 

4 

H 

1,<57 

41 

1,788 



2 M 2 
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II. Muhammadan. 


Ruler’s name. 

liynaaty. 

Billon 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper, 

Plaeter 

Cast. 

Totau 

By whom 
presented 
or lenif 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Muhammad TughhH[ 

Delhi 




2 




. 2 

On loan from 
D. G. A. 

Mahmud Tughlaq 

Do 




1 


2 


3 

Do. 

Qbiyaauddin Tughlaq 

Do. 




1 





Do. 

Firuz Hhah Tughlaq 

Do 






9 


9 

Do. 

Muhaaimad II 

Jh). 






4 


4 

Do. 

Mubarak Shah 

Do 



1 





1 

Do. 

Ibrabiiii Ludi , 

Do. 






1 


1 

Do. 

Dudeuipherod . 

Do 






Ifi 


]« 

Do. 

Kalimullah 

Bahmani 






I 


1 

Do 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 





1 

1 


2 

Do. 

Mahmud Shah 

Do. 






1 


I 

Do. 

Ghiyaa Shah 

Malwah 





2 

4 


G 

1)0. 

Mahmud Shah 

Do 






1 


1 

Do. 

Hoahang Shah 

Ho 



* 



13 


14 

Do. 

Undeciphured 

Do , 





* 

* 


1 

Do. 

Mucaffar Shah III . 

Oujrat 





1 



] 

Do. 

Mahmud Sliah 111 . 

Do. 





1 



1 

Do. 

Bahadur Shah 

Do. . 






2 


2 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah I . 

Do 






3 


3 

Do 

Undeciphered 

Do. 






7 


7 

Do. 

Murtaza 

Nizam Shahi 





I 


1 

Do. 

Mahmud Shah 

Jaunpur 






I 



Do. 

Saugram Suxha 

Mowar 






1 


1 

Do. 

T 

Jawa 






2 


2 

Do. 

T 

I^gypt 


• 



1 



1 

Do. 

Akbar I . 

Mughal 





1 

10 


11 

Do. 

Jahangir 

Do. 






1 


1 

Do. 

Shahjahan 

Do. 





R3 

25 


108 

Do. 

Auraogzeb 

Do. 




3 

71 

23 


97 

Do. 

Morad Bakah . 

Do, 





3 

1 


4 

Do. 

Shah Shtija . . . 

Do 





1 



1 

Do. 

SItah Alam I . 

Do. 




1 

Irt 



16 

Do. 

Jalmndar Shuh 

Do 





10 



10 

Do. 


( Jarned over 


2 

8 

190 

131 


8:11 
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Knler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Billon. 

Gold. 

Sdver. 

Copper. 

Plaster 

(last. 

Total. 

Bv a horn 
presouted 
or lent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r. 

9 

7 

s 

u 


Brought forward. 

2 

8 

lOO 

131 


331 


Parrukhsiyar . 

Mughal 


2 

2.'! 

2 


29 

On loan from 
1) (3. A. 

Bafinddamjat . 

Do. 


1 

9 



10 

Do, 

Shahjahan II . 

Do. 


1 

9 



10 

Do. 

Ibrahim . 

Do 



1 



1 

Do, 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 


J 

2.3 

4 


2S 

Do 

Ahmad Shah . 

Do 



12 



1 1 

Do, 

Alamgir 11 , . . 

Do. 



.32 

8 


40 

Do 

Sliahjahan III . 

Do 



1 



1 

Do 

Shah Alam 11 . 

Do . 


4 

4ft 

20 


72 

Do 

Bedar Bakht . . 

Do 


1 


1 


2 

Do. 

Muhaminad ALbur 11 

Do. 



7 

2 


9 

Do. 

Undeciphered . 

f>o. 




7 


7 

Do 

Akttar I 

Do, 




1 


1 

Piesentod by 







Bao Krishna 









pal Singh oJ 
Avagaih. 

Jahangir . 

Do. 






1 

Presented by 
Director of 





1 




Indus tries. 
Central Pro- 









vinces 

Shahjahan 

Do. 



] 



I 

Do 

Aurangzeb 

Do. 



12 



12 

Do 

Shah Alam I . 

Do. 



2 



2 

Do 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 



0 



9 

Presented by 
the Govern- 









ment of the 
United Pro 









Vinces. 

Alamgir II . . . 

Do. 






1 

Do. 

Shah3ahan III 

Do. 



1 



1 

Do. 

Shah Alam II . 

Do. 



7 



7 

Do. 

Akbar I 

Do. 

1 


1 



1 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 



s 


1 

2 

Presented bjr 
Mr. N. A 





1 




fliKon 

Do. .... 

Do. 



1 

1 


1 

Do 







. - 

. 



Camad over 

2 

2h 

aer> 

170 


rm 
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Ruler's name. 


Billon 

Gold. 

Silvet. 

Copper. 

Plaster 

Cast. 

Total. 

By whom 
presented 
or lent. 

1 


3 

4 

.*> 

« 

7 

8 

0 


Brouj^Ut forward. 

2 

2d 

3‘J5 

176 

' 

593 


Shah Ala III 11 . 

Muj^lial 



2 



2 

Ml N. A 
Hilton. 

Muhammad TucMaq 

Bnllu 



1 



1 

Do. 

Aaafjah .... 

H\ dot abed 






2 

Do. 

\\ ajed Ah 

Luokiuiw 



1 




Do 

Turkinh . . 

Egypt 



3 



3 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Mughal 

. 


2 



2 

Purchased. 

Shah Alam 11 , 

Do. 



2 



2 

Do 

Shah Alam 

Do . 



1 



1 

Presented by 
the Govt. 

Museum. 
Madras 

KaUmuJluh 

Bahinam 


1 


1 


1 

Do 

Alani{iir , 

Mughal 


1 

1 



2 

Do. 

Shah Alam JI . 

Do , 


•1 




3 

Do 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. . 


2 




2 

Do 

Ahniad Shah , 

Do. . 


1 




1 

Do 

Shahjahan 

Do . 



2 



2 

Presented by 
tho Bombay 
B r a n 0 h, 
Royal Asiatic 
Socuty. 

Muhammad Shah . . 

Do. . 



6 



6 

Do. 


Total 

2 

27 

418 

177 


024 

1 

1 



Billon 
Gold 
Silver 
Copper 
PlMter cant 


Gkasid Torat. 

2 

474 

1,884 

. 41 

Total 2^ 
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List of exhibits acquired for the Delhi Museum during the year 1924-25. 

i*RBSKKTEB. 

Vhtej Oomimssioner, UeVn. 

88 Specimens of Government of India postage stamps issued between 1865-1876. 

The Superintendent, Muhammadan and Baitsh Monumenii,, Northern Circh 
Photograph of Humayun’s tomb at Delhi. 


PORCHASEl), 

Farman of Akbar granting 1,431 bighas and 8 htstm of land, one hundred rupeieB cash and one rupee daily 
for the maintenance of a tomb at Sohna (a village in the Gurgaon district) Subah Sarkar Delhi. It is dated the 
6th year of the reign of that emperor (1660 A.D.) 


On loan from the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

1 . Farman of Shahjahan issued in favour of Sayyid Muhaid-d-Din of Delhi granting him 160 Ughas of arable 
land from the Pargana of Jhajjar, Sarkar Delhi as a means of livelihood. It is dated the 8th year of the reign 
of Shahjahan. 

2 Farman of Aurangzeb issued in favour of a lady named Nur Bano, the wife of Shaikh Mahmud granting 
her 40 Inghaa of land from the Pargana of Jhajjar, Subah Dam-l-Khilafat of Shahjahanabad as a means of 
livelihood. It IS dated the 29th of Muharram, the 36th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

3 Sanad issued by the prince Jawan Bakht Bahadur, the heir-apparent of Shah Alam II, in favour of 
Sayyid Arshad Ah and others to the effect that an income of 46,781 dams was conferred upon them from the 
jagir of the Pargana of Amroha, Sarkar Sambhal, Subah Daru-l-Khilafat Shahjahanabad. ft is dated the 
7th year (1766-1766 A.D.) of the reign of Shah Alam 11. 

4. Portrait representing Akbar and Jahangir shooting tigers. 

6. Thirty broken pieces of marble JaU work. 

6. Bound Volume of “ the Punjabee ”, a weekly newspaper published from Jiahore m 1867. 

7. Twenty-three Persian tiles (from Mr. H. Nelson Wright’s collection). 

8. Eight Persian vases (from Mr. H. Nelson Wright’s collection) 

9. Tapestry carpet. 

10. Portrait of Begum Samru. 
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List or coins acquired for the Dbdhi Meseum during the year 1924-25 


name. 

Dymasty 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

Prkskntkd 







The (loiirnnieni of the Vniled Provuvce^ 







Alauddiii Mil hum mud Shah II 


Khalji 


1 

3 

4 

Dhjyasuddm Tiij^lihui 


Tiighlaq 


1 


1 

Hu'iam iJaiqiH 


King oI Khorasan . 


1 


1 

Bahar 


Mughal 


1 


1 

lIuTiinvnn • 


Do . 


1 


1 

Akbar • • • • 


Do . 


2 


2 

J(ihan^(ir , . . . . . 


Do 


2 


2 

ShahjHhan ..... 


Do 


T) 


5 

Auranjrifl> ....... 


Do. 


1.') 


15 

Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 1 . 


Do . 


3 


3 

Jabaadar Shah ..... 


Do. . 


2 


2 

Farrukhmyar . .... 


Do 


5 


5 

Muhammad Shah . ... 


Do 


lb 


Id 

Ahmad Shall . .... 


Do . 


2 


2 

Alamgir II ..... 


Do 


1 


I 

Shah Alani 11 


Do 


27 


27 

The Punjab Government. 









Mughal 


2 


2 

Muhammad Shah 


Do 


2 

' 

2 

Ah-miKir 11 .-•••• • 


Do 


1 


1 

Shah Vlam II • 


Do . 


J 


1 

Hnmba>j Branch Roynl As%attr Society. 







Shahjaliun ..... 


Miichal ... 

’ 

2 


2 

Auraug.'ab ....... 


l>o .... 


1 


1 

Muhumm.id Shan 


D'> 


1 


1 1 



Carriad over . 


{>6 

3 

»8 
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Ruhr’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold 

Silver. 

— 

Copper. 

Totoi.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0 

P«Banrrai>--oonoMl 



Brought forward 


d5 

8 

OB 

The Dirtctor of Jnduainea, Central Provitioea. 






Aurangzeb . 




Mushal .... 


7 


7 

Shah Alam 1 

. 



1>U . • . 


1 


1 

Muhammad Shah bm Latif Shah . 



Kmg of Oujrat 


1 


J 

Ahmad Shah 11 

. 



Bahmanis .... 


.. 

10 

JO 

Hoshattf Shah 




King of Malwa 



4 

4 

Kalyan Daa of BareilUf. 








Qutbuddm Mubarak Shah 




Khalji . . 


1 


1 

Mr. H. yelaon Wrtghi. 








Sultans of Delhi . 



• 

(Unriaesifieii corns) 



1,.M1 

1.844 

Ov LOtAV raoM thd Dzbbotob GiubbaIi or 
AaoBJKHboaY 






Muhammad bin Sam * 




Slave . . . . 

4 

6 


10 

Altamsh 




Do . . . 


6 


s 

Ruknuddin Firoa 




Do ... . 


1 


1 

Haua .... 




Do . . 


1 


1 

Muizzuddm Babram 




Do . . 


1 


1 

Alauddin Maaud . 




Do. . . . 




2 

Naairuddm Mahmud 




Do 




1C 

Gbiyasuddin Balban 




Do. . . 


» 


4 

Muizzuddm Kaiqubad . 




Do. 

1 

G 


0 

Shamsuddm Kaimura « 




Do 


1 


1 

ilauddin bin Takah (T) . 






3 


3 

Mahmud of Qhazni 




Ohaznawid .... 


1 


1 

Taimur Shah • . 




Durrani 


1 


1 

Jalaluddin Piroz . 




Khalji 

2 

5 


7 

Alauddin Muhammad Shah 




Do 

3 

21 


24 

Qutbaddin Mubavak 


• 


Do .... 

3 

4 


7 





Ganded ovar 

16 

174 

1,301 

1.000 


2 V 
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Ruler’s name. 

Dynuty. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Total. 

J 

2 

3 

4 

ni 

6 







Brought forward 

16 

174 

1.301 

1.600 

On loan NBOM THB DlUOXOM QXKVaAI. OF 
ABOHjBOLOor— ooncW. 










Shamiiudrlm Mabniud . 





Khaljl 

• 





1 

1 

Nasiruddin Khusro 





Do. 




1 



1 

Ghiyaeuddm Tughlaq . 





Tughlaq 



8 

10 


18 

Muit«mniB<l bin Tughlaq 





Do 




21 

13 

1 

36 

Fath Khan, Firoz Shah 





Do 




8 

• 

1 

9 

GhiyaHuddin Tughlaq 11 





Do 




1 



1 

Abubakr . . . 





Do 




1 



1 

Muhammad bin '*'irnx . 





Do 




1 

1 


2 

QhiyaHuddm Mahmud . 





Do. 




3 

1 


4 

Nusrat Shah 





Do 




1 



I 

Zafar Khan, Firo/ Shah 





Do 




1 



1 

Mubarak Shah . 





Savvul 





1 


I 

MuJmminad bin Farid 





Do 




1 



1 

Shet Shall 





Sui 





; 


75 

lalum Shah . . 





Do 




1 

48 


49 

Mubanunad Add Shah 





Do 





Id 


11 

Sikandar 





Do 





1 


1 

Akbar 





Mughal 




2 

» 

4 

15 

Jahangii 





Do. 





3 


3 

Sliahjahan . 





Do 





» 


9 

Aurangzvb 





Do 




H 

10 


27 

Shah Alain Baliadur Shah 





Do 




8 

a 


10 

Jahandar Shah 





Do 





2 


2 

Farrukhaiyat . • 





Do 





1 


1 

Mtihaniniad Shah . 





Do. 




12 

17 


29 

Ahmad Shah . . 





Do. 




1 

7 


8 

Alain gir 11 





Do. 




4 

3 


7 

Sliahjahan 111 





Do 





1 


1 

Shah Alain 11 





l>o. 



* 

3 

20 


23 

Akbar Shah 11 





lo 





2 


2 







GRAND TOTAL 

102 

429 

1,368 

M99 

1 
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Appendix 

IList of exhibits acquired for the Taj Museum, Agra during the year 1924-25. 

Presented. 

Mr. H. R. Nu'ilL 
One Marahta Gun. 

Purchased, 

1. A aanad issued by Amjad Khan, the Sadru-s-Sadur of Shiah Alam Bahadur Shah ajipointing one Hahz 
Muhammad Hasan to teaoh the Quran to new Muslim converts at the tomb of the Eni]»(‘toi Shahjahan (i.e,, 
the Taj). 

2. 22 Photographic views of the floods of 1924 

3. A sanad issued under the seal impression of Abdul Haq, an official of the Emperor .\uiangzeb. in iavouT 
of a lady Bibi Zohra and others granting 100 bighas of land from the Pargana of Jhajjai Subah Daru-l- 
Khilafat Shahjahanabad as a irieans of livelihood. The sanad is dated the 46th yeai of the reign of Aufangzob. 


List of antiquities found at Taxila and added to the Museum during 

the year 1924-25. 


Sirkap- - 


Tenaootta and potteries, consisting of gharas, handi, lota, cups, lamps, wheels, toy, 

human figures and animals, spindle whirls, bricks, etc. ..... 404 

Stone objects, oousist ing of caskets, cups, cuiiystones, pestles, jilaques, spindle whirl, 

etc 64 

Copjier and Bronze objects, consisting of [»ans. ladles, cups, goblets, rings, anl iniouy 

lods, incense burni rs, hair-jiins, etc . H7 

Iron consisting of wheels, pans, nails, keys, pickaxes, liainmors, arrow-heads, janiper, 

chisels, bells, stables, etc 75 

Gold, consisting of ear-rings, necklace, pendants, beads, bangles, seals, etc. . . 12 

Silver consisting ot fingei ring, and bangles . 3 

Load, antimony painter .... 1 

Stucco objects (Heads, etc ) 4 

Glass and miscellaneous objects, consisting ol fragments of bangles, crucibles, mica, 

etc 43 

Shell and bone objects consisting of fragments of bangles, stands, ban dividttis, jiins, 

playing dice, courie, mother of pearl, etc ....... 7(j 

Beads, pendants and gems of various shapes consisting of agate, cornelian, sliell, lapis- 

lazuli, glass, ivory, clialcedony, amethyst, garnets, etc 242 


Bhtr Mound — 

Terracotta and potteries — water bottles, gharas, dram pijiea, pedestals, immature 
ghara, jar, etc , handi, flask, tumblers, cups, lamps, lids, spindle whirls, toy, 


human figure and animals, etc. . oL* 

Stone objects — currystone, pestles, spindle whirl, potteia’ dabber, touch stone, grind- 
ing stone, wheels, etc. ........ .39 

Copper and bronue objects, consisting of bangles, antimony rods, aaila, rods, etc. 58 

Silver-ring 1 

Lead-hook and scroll .... . . . 2 


2o 
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Iiron-nailfl, Tods, elephant’s goad, arrow-heads, clamps, axes, knives, square stool, etr. 38' 
Glass and misoellaneous objects, fragments of bangles, mioa, etc. .... 23 

Beads, pendants ana gems, etc , of various stones . . . . . . ,146 

Bono and shell ob]e(!ts, cousjsting of arrow-heads, hair dividers, reels, plaj-ing dice, 

fragnn'uts of bangles etc .......... 91 

Bajran-- 

Terraoohta and potteries- lids, cups, lamps, lotas, spindle whirl, etc. ... 36 

Stone, ball and Gandhara head 2 

Briads and gems of glass, agate, cornelian, etc. 14 

Shell and bone objects, mother of pearl and courie 4 

Metal — Bronze, ear-ring 1 

Iron, ring and sickle . . ........ 2 

Fragments of glass objects ♦ . 3 

List of coins purefiosed for the Taxila Museum. 

Silver com of Azihses 1 

Silver coin of Agathokles 1 

Silver com of Azis 1 1 

Silver punch -marked coins . . 12 


Total 


16 
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List of coins unearthed at Taxila. 


— 

Oold 

Silvei 

Coppci 

Ijoad 

roiAL 

■ 

2 


B 

IB 




Bhtr Mound. 






■ 

■ 


Punch-marked coins 










4 

Local Taxila 








18 


IH 

Illegible 








2 


2 



Sirkap. 









Local Taxila 








12 


12 

A[>ullodotaB . 








mm 


3 

Menander 










1 

Strain .... 







‘ • 

H 


I 

Diotnedee 





. 



■■ 


1 

Hermaios 








6 


5 

Mauoe . 








5 


5 

Axis I . 








31 


-il 

Axis 11 ... 








58 

• • 

58 

Axis with Aapavarma 








1 


1 

Gkindopharea 








16 


16 

Abdagaaea . 








1 


1 

Hermaios with Kadphiaen 








90 

.. 

30 

Kadphises . 






.. 


102 


102 

Kanisbka 








3 


3 

Vasudeva 








1 


1 

Rajuvala 









2 

2 

Illegible 








47 


4Z 



Seri etupa 









Looal Taxila 








1 


1 

Sotax Megtia 








1 


1 



Bojran. 









Illegible 


• 






2 


2 






Totai. 


■ 

342 

2 

344 
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APPENDIX G. 


AddttKms to Departmental Libraries. 


Namo of office. 

i^ioka purdiawtd 

Books presented 

t Total. 

Remarks. 

lUrector (icnorHl .... 

IKi 

1J6* 

251 

• Int'ludes 90 received m 
exchange 85 joumaia 
weie also received. 

Not them (hrele— 





Miiiiamiiitiilan nnd BntiHh Monu- 

27 

22 

49 ' 


meiitrt 





Hitirtu 110(1 Buddhist Monunieiilo 


20 

<)7 


l'’i''iitiei CirHc 

i 7 

16 

22 


\Ve<r«'tn ( irclc 

.*<6 

34 

70 


( Volt o' ( 11 do 

26 

2, 

40 



(to 

86 

151 


Southern l licit' 

3 

34 

37 


liurnio Cut It* 

28 

I27t 

1.56 

•f 1 acludos (>1 prencntetl 
by th(‘ tl'ivemuiont of 
Siam 

Got! eiimient Epigraphwt . I 

118 

88 

200 


AsHwitaat An'luoolugiooJ Sujiennten- ' 
dent for Epigrafdiy, Southern 

74 

58J; 

132 

J Indudes 25 leceived in 
excliango 

( lit It* 





Ai t hieoiogieftl Chemist . 

16 

13 

2S 


AtL htBologicul Section, Indian 

Museum. 

100 

37 

197 



M— X 3.26-30-8.27—600. 






































bOOKlKti Fast 



















\fff 





KTX f’A 1>; SlUKAf’ 


2, Taxu-A ; "Ol’FKBlNn 


Taxii.a ; ^tUTXnHTFjNK KUOM SlUhAl'. 








iliii 


SHOW 

KXGAVAtlON. 


Ut' ('HAlTiO', K. 


1>ISTKIC' 









MA-r, .... 


I?)) KXC.W ; A 1 '.-J i..> J % ,S/'* ! 

ThKM'HILN J( \Mf (< 


Jix<.?AVATloxs ; Nik 
VESSKl.H. 


SA>n'»!.M Excavations; Veshe 

j.\ sri-r. Tuknch A, 


SaMJ'T’K 1* 


EHOM 'Fi 


SA:\n'i'll 1 :x<;aV \T10NS ; !=i!LVK 


(7?) SAVJI'I « i'lx< 1 ION-,. '.}( V ! \ . Ui 

K HKCJ., TCJ' SK !. 'A 


fiAMin'K KSCAV ATlOWiS ; HANi>'StAi)E Vf.'SSK 




















-i 







ib ) hakn. 


J’.PPDHIHT MONK'S BOTTliK OF 


PBONZE. 


■Ko,M Bmumaba. Gupta i»hkk>». 











M0HKN.!0---DA!t0 : WEbr.-f'HKWKtfVKU I’AtN'TKn N AKK Kdt^NIt IS 
KXOAVATIONS. 






W! 5-Iorvp p. *»f i t\I' t \ -i -ilT’, 





PMTB '"SMS. 






















(7) A<bK 









Nalahda Exc,\s:\tion5 


A\0NA5>TE1PQ[' N- 1 


vV-iAndjsJj 


IftMCK 

1 picir 


MOHASTifQ' Hi-f 


j,” « 'a 

tV-lunn bivitrt i» m»w 
V^ riudjub 























Iiah rM-,i'-.\ri ’. a 



















A Hl-.i'OV 1 l‘M. ) f«OM 7 

KHANPiVA ]»KX,7.f,, AT KHii fUN! 


(a) I’s; *>*■ ixion .i.vmkh 

HJ'U'.OVKHiJIi I fi.ni T!iJ:7 Khanojva 
IX ltJPL \T KHK'HLMi, M-\VUUllfl,AN.I, 


f/;i 1-'F,MALK PI0r}iE 
WITH rwiLi.) KKCcn"JSKi-:i) fiu)M 


It I 












'I JNJtn.N 'U ss'.f"’. fh'iM '''>5>. iii!. K 











OHANOI (?) FKO^ SOKAK,4Nfi. 

(BAiXTA Mt)‘s»r.ua3 ;. 


Til’! FH\ !M-i 










' *4! 1 

»■ ''"'‘t' 










